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Tue time is yet to come when the philosophy of history shall 


have comprised in its view the proper boundaries of the science. 
Hitherto its most successful cultivators have contented themselves 
with the discovery of practical and less general truths. Able cal- 
culations have been made on the probable advancement of civiliza- 
tion, and on the circumstances upon which it has been already 
established. By a further step, some tolerably correct notions 
have been formed respecting the best sources of social happiness, 
the means by which communities are most likely to arrive at a 
state cf comparative security, and convert their adventitious advan- 
tages into a permanent good. But the a of history, pro- 
perly regarded, embraces something more. Valuable as are the 
truths above alluded to, there is a species still more valuable, and 
of a higher order. Political science may be carried to great 
perfection, without advancing our knowledge of the principles by 
which mankind, in the aggregate, are to be rendered enlightened, or 
their moral situation improved. We must, therefore, examine the 
annals of the world, under another point of view, before the real 
philosophy of history can be fully understood. The objects which 
attract the attention in the records of particular states, are to 
obtain only a relative consideration, and instead of confining our 
interest to the fortunes of a people, we must extend it to the past 
and present condition of the world at large, as prefiguring the 
final destinies of our race. 


Following the track of history under the guidance of these wider 
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views, it will be found not only that narratives hitherto solely 
valued for their political importance, have another application, but 
that many events, and many passages in history, considered as of 
less general interest, have an important reference to the course of 
human affairs. Men, whom politicians have been accustomed to 
despise as enthusiasts, or to weigh in the balance of practical 
wisdom, and find nothing in their lives and character worthy of 
marvel, will then appear in a new light. The rise and destruction 
of factions, will be traced to causes more deeply founded in the heart 
of the human universe ; and religions, both false and true, will be 
regarded as embracing in their establishment the most powerful 
of the circumstances which first convulse, and afterwards fix, as 
in an iron mould, the character of our race. 

Mahometanism, and its founder, well deserve to be considered 
under the strongest light of historical philosophy. The progress 
of the one defies the methods of ordinary calculation; the charac- 
ter of the other, where it is not mysterious itself, throws a greater 
mystery into the establishment of the religion. In proportion as 
we regard Mahomet simply as a man, Mahometanism is more won- 
derful in its rise and continuance; and contrarywise, as the faith 
which he preached is considered only as a system of weak decep- 
tions, the character of the man who could affect so much by such 
means, becomes more wonderful. But historians are usually too 
accustomed to confine their inquiries to the particulars immediately 
before them, to examine such subjects, as the establishment and 
spread of Mahometanism, in the manner they deserve: generally 
speaking, the writers who treat on religion are too confined in 
their views, to be philosophical as well as pious; and those who treat 
on politics, neglect whatever is not of present value. Hence it has 
happened that Mahomet, as well as his followers, has, on the one side, 
been regarded simply as an idolater; and on the other, merely as an 
extraordinary captain, supported in his conquests by enthusiastic 
followers ; both parties losing sight of what is most deserving of 
consideration—the mystericus disposition of things by which Maho- 
metanism must have been established, and the equally mysterious 
connection which it has since had with the progress of human 
affairs towards their consummation. 3 

But avoiding the opposite errors of the unreasoning pietist, and 
still blinder utilitarian, we shall find in the history of Mahome- 
tanism, an ample scope for the exercise of reflection, and that of a 
nature hitherto novel to the subject. If there was ever any thing 
in the circumstances of the world, which could not be accounted 
for by vase | causes, it is the rise of Islamism. To reduce its 
history to the level of other annals, is to do violence to right reason, 
which is as much offended by applying the common rules of 
judging to uncommon cases, as it is by a direct contradiction of 
its principles. It is but fair to conclude, that when many attempts 
are made by different agents to secure an object, and only one 
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succeeds, that one had either greater advantages in himself, was 
more assisted by the circumstances in which he lived; or, if not so, 
was aided by a power which it was the will of a superior being 
should be exercised to that end. Looking at Mahometanism, as 
has generally been the case, only as an idolatrous religion, and 
without relation to the history of the world at large, it has been 
thought necessary to strengthen the argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity, by attributing its rise entirely to the talents or fortunate 
circumstances of its founder. And there are many things, both in 
the nature of Mahometanism, and in the character of Mahomet, 
which go far to justify the reasoning which has been thus employed ; 
but a closer examination of the subject gives infidels a vantage 
ground from which it is not always easy to drive them, and their 
opponents have been reduced to the dilemma, of either rejecting 
one of their favourite arguments, or of allowing its application on 
the side of Mahometanism. By taking, however, that view of the 
subject which it is the object of Mr. Forster to support, and which, 
though less common, is far more rational than any other, there is 
no longer any necessity to lessen the wonder with which we con- 
template the establishment of this religion. The fear that if the 
spread of Ismalism should appear miraculous, that of Christianity 
would be less a miracle, or that if the former could be accounted 
for by natural circumstances, the latter could also, is reduced to 
nothing, when it is admitted that both are attributable to the same 
class of mysterious causes. To suppose that, of two extraordinary 
but very similar events, one is produced by a natural, and the other 
by a miraculous operation, approaches an absurdity. It is almost 
uniformly one of the characteristics of infidelity to be unfair in 
argumentation, and by a little forcing of the parallel, it has easily 
established one between the rise of the two religions. The sup- 
position, consequently, that Christianity is true, because it spread 
in ashort time through the best part of the civilized world, has 
been rebutted by an appeal to the case of Mahometanism. In doing 
this, however, right reason has been made blind by prejudice, and 
it is easy to discover that only the most virulent opposition to truth, 
could make the opponents of our faith regard Christ and Mahomet as 
united in imposture, or as succeeding by means no more miraculous 
in the one instance than in the other. We still, therefore, leave 
the argument entire, which proves the former to have been the 
Son of God, because he diffused his doctrines without human 
means ; and the other a false prophet, because his were established 
by the most powerful of earthly instruments. But we take up the 
system of reasoning employed by our author, as of the greatest 
value and importance, because, though there was a mighty differ- 
ence between the original establishment of the two religions, though 
that of the one could be accounted for by natural causes, and that 
of the other could not, yet it is most accordant with the nature of 


the circumstances, and with the whole history of Mahometanism, 
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to believe that it exists not altogether without a miracle, and that 
therefore in a certain degree it merits being considered in connec- 
tion with the great providential dispensations that determine the 
course of human affairs. It is very possible to silence the cavils 
of infidelity, by challenging its advocates to show out of what 
armoury Christ and his followers took their weapons—from what 
treasury they drew the tribute-money which was to bribe thousands 
to their side, but it is not necessary. We ask them not to go so 
far with us in credulity, as to believe that a change was produced 
in the faith and opinions of the world without human means, but 
we deny that the human means which they consider sufficient 
for the establishment of Christianity, were even sufficient for that 
of Mahometanism. We refuse to believe that imposture, even 
robed with gold and purple, with a key to all the treasures of the 
earth in one hand and a charmed sword in the other, is sufficient 
to make men either Christians, Pagans, or Mahometans ; that no 
petty sect was ever formed by such means, and that no great and 
durable religion or heresy could arise without the operation of causes, 
which in all cases must be moral, and in many are miraculous. 
Mahometanism is a splendid plagiarism—a shadowy outline of 
the great temple of truth, painted with many colors, and hung over 
with costly and glittering jewels by human hands. Through every 
part of the system we discover that it is an imitation of some 


extraordinary original. That it owes its sublimity and imposing 


grandeur to a greater master than its author—its moral mysteries 
and emblems to a more ancient source—its capability of securing 
attention, to an admixture of what is divine with the gross matter of 
its composition. There is that in it which is well adapted to the 
most licentious nature; but a pure and thoughtful mind, in the 
absence of a light truly divine, may be easily led to conceive that it 
has found in the system all that is best adapted to its wants. The 
sensual delights which are offered to the imagination might have 
disgusted it, if only offered to excite desire, but they are promised 
as rewards of self-denying virtues—of obedience and devoted 
courage. Mahomet, as a conqueror only, might have been regarded 
with more honour than veneration, but whenever he fought as a 
king, he preached as a prophet—to whomever he subjected to 
his sway, he offered the means of entering his paradise. The 
glaring absurdities of the Koran could not have failed to excite 
contempt, but they are so buoyed up with what is venerable in the 
eyes of men, that itis easier fora believer in the system to view the 
whole with awe, than disturb his faith by the rejection of a part. 
There are few situations in which it is more interesting to 
contemplate a human being, than that of a serious and thoughtful 
Mahometan. The learning of his country is sufficient to carry 
the mind far forward into the regions of speculation ; and the pre- 
judices of his education and his home are fitted, almost more than 
any other, to confine his affections and belief to his paternal creed. 
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He is too reflective by nature to embrace or rest in infidelity, 
and he is hindered by the circumstances of his birth, from dis- 
covering the worth and divinity of the Giaour’s religion. In the 
creed of his countrymen he finds the immortality of the soul, 
of which his inward feelings had convinced him, recognized 
as a certain article of faith. In the volume which contains 
this assurance of a future state, he discovers many of the most 
sublime and valuable truths of remote antiquity, either presented 
in their naked beauty, or under shadows and emblems, which 
seem to enhance their value. The history of his nation tells him 
of the prodigious power with which the author of this book a, 
myriads of vat under his sway, and wherever he turns his 
eyes, almost in every sound which he hears, he is made to believe, 
that the mighty spirit of the prophet is still bowing the hearts of 
men to his power. But while Mahometanism is thus fully suffi- 
cient to engage the veneration of even superior minds, subjected to 
its entire influence, it is insutlicient to satisfy them. Truth itself 
is less venerable when dressed up as an idol, and whenever she is 
so presented to the mind, disposes it to that dreaming state of 
thought in which it reflects without reasoning, and is tranquil 
without resting. The Mussulman character, that especially of 
the most learned of the professors of Mahometanism, is, we believe, 
remarkably distinguished by their disposition to gravity and reverie, 
and the true origin of this striking feature of their minds seems to 
us to be laid in the nature of their religion. They find they are 
still surrounded by objects of sense, when they suppose themselves 
arrived at their most perfect state of being. The value, conse- 
quently, of mere mental, or spiritual creations—of the perfect moral 
beauty and delight, after which the mind naturally pants, becomes 
diminished or rendered doubtful. The felicity which it is to find in 
perfection and immortality, is supposed less independent of sense 
than that which it receives on earth. To conceive of the enjoyment of 
paradise, it is necessary for the Mahometan sage to pursue a course 
directly the reverse of other philosophers and religionists. The 
latter have to war with their sensual affections, and only conceive 
their work ended when they are subdued, before they can form an 
idea of their future happiness. The Mahometan, on the contrary, 
must put aside his reasonings and spiritual reveries, and re- 
awaken the fires of youth, and learn to luxuriate on the sensual 
fancies of an almost vulgar imagination, before eternal life can 
seem worthy his attainment, or himself capable of finding pleasure 
in its enjoyments. The nature, however, of the human mind, and 
the laws by which it operates, are everywhere the same, and he 
who has been wise by reflection, and been taught to find pleasure 
in the tranquillity of his soul, can never look forward without un- 
certainty and doubt to a futurity, of which the highest felicity is 
not placed in similar enjoyments. But this subject deserves a 
longer consideration than we can here give it, and we must leave it 
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for that which more properly concerns the volumes before us—the 
first establishment and present existence of Mahometanism itself. 

We have already observed that there are circumstances attend- 
ing the spread of this powerful and imposing system of false belief, 
which justifies the opinion that it is not entirely attributable to 
human causes. Were history more generally read with an eye to 
the great moral mysteries attending the progress of society, this 
would be a less novel and startling supposition than it may now 
appear. It would be seen that there are certain causes continually 
operating on the great division of mankind, which cannot be 
rationally resolved into the common agencies of social life; that 
events take place which are in reality less miraculous when attri- 
buted to a supernatural cause, than when explained as of earthly 
and natural occurrence ; and that in the contemplation of the inha- 
bited world,-as the abode of a race of beings like man, we shall 
often find exceptions to the rules of politicians and the opinions of 
political historians, that, to judge rightly, it will be necessary to form 
a philosophy of history for ourselves—a philosophy which is more 
contented to be founded on truth, than on the particularities of reason. 

We would refer them, with our author, not to the diffusion and per- 
manent establishment of Mahometanism, neither to the ingenuity 
of its founder, the situation of his country, nor the nature of his 
doctrines ; but to the operation of a will which comprehends in 
itself the great sequence of primary causes from which all impor- 
tant changes, both political and moral, take their rise. The more 
the subject of this religion is examined, the more especially, in its 
particular case, will a providential interference appear evident ; and 
this being made apparent, we are immediately led to the solution of 
the questions to which it gives birth, by adopting the theory of 
Mr. Senaer. 

Convinced of the failure which other authors have made in their 
attempts to elucidate the subject, that gentleman has boldly avowed 
his intention of attempting it upon principles, which it is certainly 
somewhat surprising a, not been hitherto employed in its eluci- 
dation. 

‘ The success of Mahometanism has been fairly stated, as the only 
event in the history of the human species, which admits of comparison 
with the propagation of Christianity. This consideration is sufficient to 
account for the interest with which the religion of Mahomet has been sur- 
veyed, and continues to be surveyed, by men of reading and reflection : 
especially when the fact of its exclusiveness is taken in connection with 
the intrinsic force of the comparison between the two creeds. Beginiling 
alike in silence and obscurity, they have advanced to a dominion equally 
unknown in any other age or institution: while the general features of 
their history present resemblances and agreements abundantly in character 
with this fundumental coincidence, to fix universal attention on the 
parallel. The importance of the subject may be fairly measured, by the 
degree in which it has exercised the conflicting zeal of the enemies and 
friends of our holy faith. In the estimation of the unbeliever, this parallel 
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is still seen to furnish his most specious ground of attack ; in that of the 
Christian advocate, it opens an arduous and anxious field for the defence 
of Revelation; while, by competent minds, neither deficient in sound 
learning and philosophy, nor wanting in genuine attachment to the great 
truths of Christianity, the question is, to this day, regarded as unsettled, 
and the causes which induced the success of Mahometanism, pronounced 
an unsolved problem. 

‘ Where the subject involves the best interests of mankind, this is ob- 
viously a state of the question in which the human mind will hardly consent 
to rest. Inquiry must, and eventually will, proceed. But the success of in- 
quiry will inevitably depend on its being instituted on a sound principle, and 
on its taking, from the outset, aright direction. The investigation of Ma- 
hometanism upon such a basis is plainly much to be desired; and where 
there is any reasonable hope that such a basis may be found, the research 
after it becomes an object, not merely of laudable pursuit, but (the great 
interests at stake duly considered) of positive and paramount obligation. 

‘ It is designed, in the following pages, to attempt an inquiry into the 
character of Mahometanism, and the canses of its success, upon new and 
untried ground : an undertaking which, if without better apology, is at least 
justified by the confessed failure or imperfection of the various solutions 
heretofore advanced. Whatever may be the fate of this inquiry, the 
writer will have at least the satisfaction to reflect, that it had its rise in an 
earnest solicitude for the honour of Christianity, and has been undertaken 
under a conscientious sense of the attending responsibilities. 

‘ The pretensions of the arch-heresy which is to form the subject of the 
present work, will be best understood from a short and impartial review of 
the leading phenomena of its history. The world is already familiar, 
indeed, with statements of these phenomena: but such statements have 
too generally been made under the influence of a preconceived system. 
On the part both of infidel and of Christain writers, prejudice has been 
suffered to usurp the place of sound judgment; and indisputable facts 
have been made to bend, or accommodate themselves, to crude and undi- 
gested theories. It is, therefore, matter of serious moment, in the outset 
of an inquiry like that now proposed, that an impartial and dispassionate 
survey should be made afresh of the general features of Mahometanism ; 
which survey may stand as the groundwork of our subsequent reason- 
ing.’—pp. 1—4. 


Mr. Forster next proceeds to mention the difficulties which stood 
in the way of Mahometanism at its first establishment. These were 
the obscure situation of the founder, whose connections with some 
of the great men of his country was originally of little avail to him, 
as they rejected his pretensions, and strenuously opposed his 
designs: the condition of Arabia when he commenced his under- 
taking, the country being torn by internal dissensions, and pres 
none of those advantages which peace and luxurious manners affor 
imposture. To which may be added, the sudden and unprepared 
manner in which it was presented to those whom it was destined to 
convert. Yet notwithstanding ‘these and all the other disadvan- 
tages with which it had to contend, it spread like a deluge, but 
remained settled like an ocean. Rome, it is observed, had to con- 
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tend for seven hundred years before it attained its height of glory, 
and those who succeeded her generals and consuls, in their pursuit 
of empire, were as many ages more before their courage and ambi- 
tion produced any fruit. But omg | as was the rapid spread 
of Mahometanism, its permanency, Mr. Forster justly observes, is 
still more extraordinary, and deserves an attentive consideration. 


* Reasonable explanations have been offered of its other chief phenomena. 
An intelligible cause has been assigned for the first establishment of a reli- 
gion which is alleged to have founded itself in an artful accommodation to 
existing systems of belief, and to have addressed itself to the prejudices 
and passions of mankind : satisfactory grounds have been advanced for 
the successful progress of a faith, which silenced opposition by force, and 
seconded its pretensions with the sword: but no sufficient account has 
yet been given or attempted of that character of permanence, which the 
lapse of twelve centuries has impressed upon Mahometanism. _If its dura- 
tion were commensurate merely with that of the empire to which it gave 
birth: if its spiritual sway could be measured, in after ages, by the rise and 
fall of its temporal power; much of the difficulty would be removed. The 
case, however, admits of no such relief. The whole facts of it, on the 
contrary, go to demonstrate that the creed of Mahomet possesses an 
inherent spiritual influence, wholly distinct and separable from its secular 
domination; and that it is not more remarkable for its despotism over the 
fortunes, than for its absolute dominion in the minds, of men. 

‘ The completeness of its mental domination is one of the most noted 
and best ascertained facts in the early history of Mahometanism. It is 
legible in the high enthusiasm which characterised the first Moslems, from 
the near friends of the Prophet, to his meanest followers ; from the leaders 
of the Saracen armies, to the servile refuse of the camp. But the point 
which now claims attention, is the durability of that first impression, the 
permanence of this mental subjection. To determine this point in the 
affirmative, it will not be enough to consider the effects of Mahometanism 
upon the mind, in countries where it is dominant as connected with the 
state; for here it may be contended, that the fanatical spirit of the reli- 
gion is fostered from motives of policy, and factitiously sustained by its 
alliance with the temporal power. Its genuine and undoubted influence 
can be seen only in a state of society, where its votaries are unshackled by 
the restraints imposed by a Mahometan government; and where, conse- 
quently, neither policy nor personal interest can be supposed to operate. 
Such a state of society happens to obtain in a quarter of the world, where 
Mahometanism has existed in an unestablished and insulated form, since 
the times of the first Saracen conquests. In their progress westward, 
through the deserts of Africa, the primitive Moslems left behind them the 
seeds of colonies, which continue to the present day thinly sprinkled over 
that vast wilderness; the Bedoween being naturally attracted and detained 
by the suitableness of the region to his desultory and predatory habits, and 
by the similarity of the soil and climate to those from which he had recently 
emerged. These roving tribes have preserved the purity of their race, 
with hereditary jealousy, from admixture with the native Africans; and 
holding little or no intercourse with foreigners, beyond the bare interchange 
of a few necessary commodities with the Moorish states, they present at 
this day the most genuine portrait extant of the character of their fore- 
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fathers, the first Moslems. In the great desert of Africa, accordingly, 
there is a singular opportunity afforded of estimating the influence of 
Mahometanism, apart from its original and ordinary alliance with political 
domination. The result establishes, in the fullest extent, the fact of its 
permanent dominion over the human mind. The Arabs of the western 
desert graphically exemplify in the nineteenth century, the recorded spirit 
of the Saracen conquerors in the seventh. The same high enthusiasm 
and anti-social zeal are strikingly visible, both in their intercourse among 
themselves, and in their carriage towards strangers. ‘The perpetual main- 
tenance of their independence is still their glory and boast; and they 
guard with a zealous and unceasing vigilance the traditions and the faith of 
their Arabian ancestors. Copies of the Koran, written on skins, are care- 
fully preserved, and constantly studied, in each family; and the calamities 
of shipwreck have recently afforded an opportunity of ascertaining the 
fanatical avidity with which its lessons are imbibed; and the opinions 
entertained by these sons of Ishmael respecting the character and situation 
of Christians. ‘‘ The heads of their discourse concerning us,” says aship- 
wrecked mariner, who learned the conversation of this savage people 
through the medium of a negro interpreter, ‘‘ was, that we were a poor, 
miserable, degraded race of mortals, doomed to the everlasting punishment 
of hell-fire after death, and, in this life, fit only for the company of dogs.” 
If he forgets only the intervals of time and place, this language at once 
transports the readers among ‘‘ the companions” of the false prophet : its 
genuine fanaticism might have fallen from the lips of the fiery Kaled, or 
the ferocious Derar.’—pp. 12—17. 


The next remarkable feature considered in Mahometanism, is the 
power which it had to change the religions of the nations to which 
it was offered. This, however, had it not been attended with the 
other circumstances which marked the progress of the conquering 
faith, would be less worthy of regard than any other—Mahomet was 
possessed of a powerful army when he began to subdue nations, and 
there is no sufficient evidence to prove that the Pagan hordes 
which he overcame, would adhere with more tenacity to their religion 
than their liberty ; and when this is not the case, any soldier may 
become a prophet. The marvel consisted at first, not in the change 
of their faith, but in the power which had been acquired to subdue 
them. Itafterwards consisted, not in their continued subjection, butin 
their continued faith. The last particular mentioned by Mr. Forster 
under this head, is the simplicity of the worship prescribed by the 
Prophet, which contains so little to affect the imagination. The 
same, also, is observed respecting some of the fundamental doctrines 
of the faith, which are not such, he contends, as are likely to obtain 
the attention of the people in any nation. But we must observe, 
that it is allowing too much: to the spiritual nature of Mahome- 
tanism, to suppose that it did really in this plain and simple form, 
make itself master of the minds and hearts of the myriads who 
received it. The truth is, it is in noinstance the case that the 
pomps and shows of a religion possess a tenth part of the influence 
over men’s minds, even the most uncultivated, which is gained by 
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its doctrines when at all adapted to their comprehension. They 
may amuse and attract attention, but they will neither affect, nor in- 
fluence, and he who would either deceive or instruct is infinitely 
nearer gaining his end when the heart or imagination is simply 
appealed to, than when the eye is pampered by the most expensive 
exhibitions. Mahomet, therefore, lost nothing by his rejection of 
a splendid ritual, and he pursued his object in a manner more 
fitted to secure him that entire possession of men’s minds, without 
which, he never could have effected his marvellous andectninge 
Instead of amusing his converts with glittering spectacles; oro 
taining their transitory attention by repeated appeals to their senses, 
he awakened the most powerful passions of their nature—added to 
what was moral and spiritual in his creed, food for the imagination, 
which it was his object to keep constantly in operation—and instead 
of putting all upon the fearful hazard of, retaining, for many ages, 
the interest of his followers by a showy mode of worship, he took 
the safer course of opening to them a splendid prospect, which 
could never lose its attractions so long as their fancy retained any 
of its activity. For the sage, this system may not be all sufficient, 
but with the multitude its operation is complete and certain. Ti 
does away with the necessity of studying their fancy for luxurious 
shows—gives a sole and independent authority to the religion itself, 
and what in such cases is of infinite importance, preserves men as 
firmly attached to its doctrines, and as capable of observing its rites 
in the loneliest desert, as in the most sumptuous edifice prepared for 
their worship. We are not inclined, therefore, to regard the simpli- 
city of Mahometan ritual as adding to the wonder of his success. Had 
it not been so simple, it is very possible that the whole system 
would have failed of that compactness and universal influence which 
have been its distinguishing features. Our author concludes the 
survey through which we have been following him, with these 
remarks. 

‘ The foregoing short survey of its general features, supplies a sufficient 
index to the parallel which undeniably exists between the religion of Ma- 
homet and Christianity. The obscurity of its origin, the nature and 
amount of the early obstacles which it overcame, the abruptness of its rise, 
the rapidity and extent of its propagation, its permanency, and inherent 
dominion over the human mind, its power, as conquering, to change the 
creeds and characters of the subject nations, and, as conquered, to absorb 
the conquerors and their religions in submission to its law, the severe sim- 
plicity, lastly, of its rites, and the abstract and impalpable character of its 
doctrines,—these characteristic phenomena in the history of Mahomet- 
anism, when taken in connection with the great fundamental fact, that the 
religion of Mahomet, like that of Christ, was founded upon a supernatural 
or prophetic character assumed by its author, altogether suggest a parallel 
with the history and general features of the Gospel Revelation, which, 
partial and imperfect as undoubtedly it is, could not yet fail to awaken 
inquiry and command attention. 

* General attention, accordingly, has long been excited by this corres- 
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pondence : and the spirit of inquiry is still anxiously directed towards it. 
Nor is the anxiety without foundation. For a successful counterfeit will 
necessarily be regarded, both by its enemies and by its friends, as the most 
avuilable ground of objection to revealed religion. In this light, the suc- 
cess of Mahometanism is viewed and treated by the opposite parties. Infidel 
writers artfully press the parallel: the advocates of Christianity studiously 
expose the contrast. But, as the former have certainly pushed their argu- 
ment beyond all reason and reality, so the latter, in return, have been dis- 
posed, perhaps, to concede less than truth and fairness would seem to 
demand. On one side of the question, that of the Christian advocates, 
the course adopted has been a mistaken one; since a good cause can 
never fare the worse for a candid examination. The best cause, indeed, 
may be diseerved and dishonored by an advocate whose sole aim is vic- 
tory: but we have yet to learn, that a good one has ever suffered by being 
brought to the test of its own merits, without prejudice indulged, or injus- 
tice practised, against any other, with which it may stand in contrast. 
On this principle it is designed to proceed in the present work; however 
he may fail in doing justice to it in the execution, the author feels em po 
that his motives will be fairly judged of, and that the principle: itself will 
be respected. 

‘ The disciples of Mahomet appeal confidently to the success of his reli- 
gion, as the grand test and argument of its truth. The enemies of Chris- 
tianity have taken advantage of this appeal, to disparage and cast a doubt 
upon the argument arising from the success of the Gospel. With this 
view, no pains have been spared by modern infidels and sceptics, to render 
the analogy between Christianity and Mahometanism complete, by a la- 
boured comparison of the rival creeds, in all the available points of their 
origin and promulgation. Their obscure rise, their irresistible progress, 
and their rapid and wide diffusion, have been successively adduced and 
dwelt upon, in order to level to one and the same standard, the claims of 
the Gospel, and the pretensions of the Koran. The task was not an easy 
one. A religion of peace, and a religion of the sword, a faith preached by 
the disciples of a meek and lowly Master, and a faith propagated by force 
of arms, under the banner of a warlike enthusiast or impostor, were too 
utterly at variance to stand credibly, or even plausibly, upon the same foot- 
ing, with respect to the causes of their successful propagation. The in- 
trinsic weakness of the comparison in these points was soon felt, and the 
ground silently abandoned, by later and more skilful practitioners in the 
school of infidelity. These advocates of scepticism wisely transferred their 
efforts, from the very imperfect analogy of the two religions in their rise 
and progress, to seize upon the parallel in its strong hold. “ It is not,” 
observes an eloquent and insidious writer, treating of the success of Maho- 
met, “‘ the propagation, but the permanency of his religion that deserves 
our wonder; the same pure and perfect impression which he engraved 
at Mecca and Medina, is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centu- 
ries, by the Indian, the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran.” 
The argument here insinuated from the permanency of Mahometanisin, 
obviously aims to affect the parallel argument derivable from the perma- 
nency of the Gospel dispensation. And while the correspondence of the 
rival systems is thus shown to be complete in so capital a feature of the 
evidences, the inviolable purity of the sublime doctrine and simple ritual 
of the law of Mahomet is further brought into artful contrast, on the one 
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hand, with the idolatrous deflections of Israel from the faith and worship 
of Jehovah, and on the other, with the gross corruptions which so early 
crept in to disfigure the purity of Christianity. The object of the scep- 
tical historian is plain: for once, however, it is easier to perceive the dis- 
ingenuousness of his purpose, than to deny the validity of his reasoning. 
In every prior stage of this controversy, the fallacies of scepticism have 
been sufficiently confuted and exposed: but the validity of the argu- 
ment arising from the permanency of Mahometanism, and the preservation 
of its doctrines and rites in their original severe simplicity, may seem esta- 
blished by the silence of the ablest champions of Revelation. The admis- 
sion implied by this silence is the more remarkable, as it leaves unexplained 
those characters of Mahometanism, which most impress the mind as mys- 
terious and inexplicable.’-— pp. 22—27. 


Mr. Forster proceeds to compare the counter modes of reason- 
ing which have been pursued by Christian and Infidel writers in 
treating the subject of Mahometanism, and the result of this 
comparison is a proof, we consider, that it has been hitherto involved 
in the greatest obscurity ; the fear of invalidating any of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, producing on one side almost the same effect 
as prejudice on the other. The great object of the present work, as 
will be seen in the following extract, is to throw a new light on the 
difficulties which have been accompanied by so many errors, and to re- 
solve the question into one of scriptural, as well as historical inquiry. 


‘ The acknowledged difficulties which thus cling to this important ques- 
tion, and which have raised in some minds a painful feeling of doubt and 
dissatisfaction, produced in the mind of the present writer a very different 
effect. The case of Mahometanism had long presented itself to him as a 
subject of the highest interest; and with the conviction that the question 
of its success was still unsettled, the persuasion gradually arose, that it 
ought not to be suffered to remain so. From the resistance of the pheno- 
mena to any theory which would reject the notion of a special providence, 
his conclusion was, that a special providence had interposed, and might 
possibly be discoverable, in their production. The train of thought to 
which this conclusion gave birth, naturally led him into the field of Scrip- 
ture history, the most ancient and authoritative source of historical infor- 
mation. The country of Mahomet forcibly recalled the Abrahamic origin 
of the Arabians. And from the recollection of their origin, the transition 
was direct to the existence of a promise from God to Abraham, concern- 
ing his son Ishmael, and of a prophecy respecting the future fortunes of 
his descendants, singularly parallel with the great prophetic promise con- 
cerning ‘‘his only son Isaac.” On comparing the fortunes of both sons, 
in the history of their descendants, the Jews and the Arabians, and in the 
positive and relative influence of these kindred nations upon the general 
history of mankind, with the terms of the original twofold promise con- 
cerning them, there arises a beautiful and surprising proof of a designed 
connection, in their respective fulfilments, between the parts of that 
promise, from the exact and appropriate parallel which obtains between 
the historical events and circumstances, From Abraham, by his sons 
Isaac and Ishmael, went forth a twofold progeny, and a twofold promise. 
In each progeny the promise of Jehovah has, in point of fact, had a double 
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accomplishment, a temporal and a spiritual. Isaac, the legitimate heir, 
through Judaism and Christianity, has given laws and religion to a great 
portion of the inhabited world. Ishmael, the illegitimate seed, through 
the primitive Atabians, and the variously incorporated Moslems, has given 
laws and religion to a still larger portion of mankind. Isaac new- 
modelled the faith and morals of men: first, through his literal descen- 
dants, the Jews; and, secondly, through his spiritual descendants, the 
Christians. Ishmael effected a corresponding revolution in the world: 
first, through his literal descendants, the Arabs; and, secondly, through 
his spiritual descendants, the Turks and Tartars. In the case of Isaac, 
the change was wrought by the advent of Jesus Christ; a person uniting 
in himself, by divine appointment, the offices of prophet and apostle, of 
priest, lawgiver, and king; and whose character and claims are equally 
unprecedented. In that of Ishmael, the change was effected by the 
appearance of Mahomet; a person professing to unite in himself the same 
offices, as by the divine appointment; and presenting, in this union, the 
only known parallel to Jesus Christ and his typical forerunners, in the 
annals of the world. 

‘ Throughout the two cases, the force of the parallel is heightened by the 
appropriateness of the contrast. The blessing promised by God to Abraham 
in behalf of his sons, was necessarily a divided portion, since “ the son of 
the bondwoman could not be heir with the son of the freewoman.” The 
division, it is observable, is apportioned with strict regard to this grand 
distinction, both in the wording of the two promises, and in the matter-of- 
fact accomplishments. The promise to Isaac is eminently a promise of a 
spiritual blessing: and it issues, accordingly, in the establishment upon 
earth, through his offspring, of a purely spiritual kingdom. The promise 
to Ishmael is predominantly a promise of a temporal blessing: and it, 
accordingly, appears to issue in the establishment upon earth, through his 
offspring, of a temporal as well as spiritual dominion. The birth of Isaac 
was the subject of promise; and the Messiah, the heir and dispenser of 
his biessing, came by promise. The birth of Ishmael was not the subject 
of promise ; and Mahomet, the only analogous inheritor and conveyancer 
of his blessing, came without promise. Isaac was the legitimate seed; 
and, conformably with the dignity of his birthright, became the rightful 
promulgator, through Christ, his descendant, of the true faith of the 
Gospel. Ishmael was the illegitimate seed; and, consonantly with the 
disadvantage of his birth, became the suitable progenitor, through Maho- 
met, his descendant, of the spurious faith of the Koran. In a word, the 
parts of this entire parallel lie over against each other, like two answer- 
ing tallies: the discrepancies contributing, perhaps still more than the 
agreements, to the completeness of the proof, by the just distance which 
they preserve between the original promises, as viewed in their fulfilments. 

‘The objects proposed in the following work are, to trace out these 
promises and fulfilments in their principal parts and bearings; to examine 
the case of Mahometanism, as a providential arrangement growing out 
of the Ishmaelitish covenant; and, by these means, to throw additional 
light on the truth and divine authority of the Gospel. It is hoped that, 
in the course of this argument, the chief difficulties of Mahometanism will 
be solved, and its embarrassments disentangled ; while that which has 
hitherto been regarded as a triumph by the infidel, and a stumbling-block 
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by many a sincere Christian, will be converted into a new argument and 
evidence, in behalf of our most holy faith. ~ pp. 69—74. 


To most of our readers, the theory then advanced will doubtless, 
at first, be somewhat startling, but the hesitation with which it will 
be received, will be considerably diminished, as the inquirer pro- 
ceeds with the volumes before us. He will find himself at the 
beginning, in a new country, where every object strikes him with 
astonishment, but his surprize will be gradually changed into a 
feeling, that he is nearer the goal than he could have imagined, 
and that, though the route is uncommon, it is surer than any other. 
We are obliged to confine our considerations to the introductory 
exposition of Mr. Forster’s theory, as it enables us to give a more 
succinct view of his opinions than we could derive from the rest 
of the work, but the learning and ingenuity which every part of it 
displays, and the eloquent manner in which it is written, recom- 
mend it to an entire and careful perusal. The manner, however, 
in which he elucidates the mystery which so many great minds 
have failed to throw any considerable light, may be understood 
from our observations, and the extracts we have already given. 
The following will still farther explain his sentiments. 


‘ The basis of the present argument is laid in the existence of a prophetic 
promise to Abraham, in behalf of his sons Isaac and Ishmael. By the 
terms of this promise, a blessing is annexed to the posterity of each; and 
on Ishmael, as well as on Isaac, this blessing is pronounced, because he 
was Abraham’s seed, and as a special mark of the divine favour. This 
last consideration is worth attending to; since a promise to Ishmael, thus 
connected by Jehovah himself with his descent from the father of the faith- 
ful, seems to lead the mind naturally beyond the idea of a mere temporal 
fulfilment. Some sufficient fulfilment we are certainly authorised and 
bound to expect for each branch of the original promise. The striking 
literal correspondence between the terms of its two parts appears to 
sanction the further expectation of an analogy equally strong between the 
respective fulfilments: which expectation, moreover, receives fresh 
warrant from the fact, that the promise in behalf of Ishmael was granted 
in answer to a prayer of Abraham, in which he implored for Ishmael, the 
blessing reserved for Isaac. According to the original promise concern- 
ing each, Isaac and Ishmael were severally to become the fathers of great 
nations; and the history of these nations was also to be signally connected 
with the history and fortunes of mankind. The Jews were the prophetic 
offspring of the blessing to the younger, the Arabians of that to the elder 
son. The promise to Isaac had, in point of fact, first, a temporal fulfilment 
in the establishmentof his race in Canaan, and secondly, a spiritual fulfilment 
in the advent of the Messiah, Jesus Christ, and in the establishment of 
Christianity throughout the world. In the promise to Ishmael, from the 
literal correspondence of the terms, coupled with the peculiar circum- 
stances under which it was made, there seems to be just reason to look for 
an analogous double fulfilment. But the history of the Arabians, from 
the remotest antiquity, down to the seventh century of the Christian era, 
affords no shadow of a parallel. At this advanced point of time, a full 
and exact parallel is presented, in the appearance of Mahomet; and in 
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the establishment, through his instrumentality, by the descendants of 
Ishmael, first, of a temporal, and, secondly, of a spiritual dominion over 
a vast portion of the world. Here, in point of fact, there obtains a paral- 
lelism of accomplishment, in perfect accordance with the verbal paral- 
lelism which subsists between the two branches of the original promise. 
And the matter comes shortly to this — issue: that either the promise 
to Ishmael has had no fulfilment analogous with that made to Isaac, with 
which it yet so singularly corresponds; or it has found its fulfilment, as 
the facts of the case so strongly indicate, in the rise and success of Maho- 
met, and in the temporal and spiritual establishment of the Mahometan 
superstition. 

‘A most remarkable twofold prediction on the one hand, and an equally 
remarkable double and corresponding issue on the other, thus lie over 
against each other like two answering tallies. The facts of the analogy are 
incontrovertible ; they require to be solved; and they admit of but the one 
satisfactory solution. We have only to receive the original promise to 
Abraham, according to the terms of it, as germinant and parallel in both 
its parts; and to recognise in Christianity and Mahometanism its twofold 
fulfilment ; and the whole doubts and difficulties of the question dis- 
appear. 

The principle of this argument, it will be observed, is doubly sustained ; 
first, by its perfect correspondence with the promises and prophecies of 
Scripture, and, secondly, by its accordance with the actual t sh given 

‘ But the circumstances under which the twofold promise to Abraham 
was made, necessarily suppose, together with a marked analogy, a wide 
interval in the characters of the two accomplishments. Isaac was the 
son of the free-woman, the legitimate seed, the true child and heir of 
promise: Ishmael was the son of the bond-woman, the illegitimate seed, 
and neither the offspring nor inheritor of any promise preceding his na- 
tural conception. The nature of the case, therefore, requires a distance 
to be preserved between the blessings, suitable to that which obtained 
between these brethren; and points out, at the same time, what, ap- 
parently, this distance ought to be. If from Isaac was to spring the true 
religion ; from Ishmael there might be expected to arise, as the counter- 
part, a spurious faith. If the true Messiah, the descendant of Isaac, and 
who, like him, came by promise, was to be the founder of the one creed ; 
a counterfeit Messiah, the descendant of Ishmael, and who, like him, 
should come without promise, could be the only appropriate founder of 
the other. These anticipations are obviously suggested, antecedently, by 
the circumstances of the case; and they are accurately met by the whole 
phenomena of Christianity and Mahometanism.’—pp. 87—91. 

The full development of this striking and interesting theory 
embraces a wide field of learned investigation, The comparison of 
Mahometanism with Judaism, of the two great divisions of the 
patriarchal family with each other, and the parallel which is run 
between the history of the one and the other, are replete with useful 
observations, and deserve perusal for their intrinsic value, indepen- 
dent of the theory to which they are appended. The same remark 
holds good of the other parts of the work of which we should gladly 
extract the substance did our limits allow, but we must place it 
among the productions that, from the value of their contents, defy 
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our attempts to give more than the bare outline. With the follow- 
ing summary, therefore, which the author has given of his erudite 
argument, we must conclude. 


‘In the first section, the fundamental principle of a providential connec- 
tion between the Mahometan arch-heresy, and the Jewish and Christian 
revelations, is supported by ample proof, drawn from scripture, of the 
establishment of two distinct, but parallel, covenants, on the part of God, 
with Abraham, in favour of his sons, Isaac and Ishmael. 

‘ But the analogy, which has been there shown to subsist between the 
terms of these covenants, pre-supposes the existence of a certain relation 
and correspondence in their respective fulfilments; in other words, between 
the religious systems which eventually emanated from them. 

‘ The presumption which thus arose, antecedently, from the scriptural 
evidences given in the first section, is progressively confirmed, through the 
twelve succeeding sections; which it is hoped, establish the following 
series of matter-of-fact analogies, between Judaism and Christianity, on 
the one hand, and Mahometanism on the other. 

‘]. The true revelation, and the spurious revelation, agree, in being 
alike subjects of prophecy, both in the Old Testament, and in the New: 
a distinction, be it observed, belonging to no other religious system. 2. 
They correspond historically, to an extraordinary extent, in resemblances 
between the founders, which strongly indicate their relation, as Christ and 
antichrist; and in resemblances between the religions themselves, in their 
entire rise and progress, which amply corroborate that relation. 3. In 
their respective moral schemes, they coincide, in a degree suited to the 
real pretension of Mahometanism, as the spurious counterpart of the law 
and gospel; its moral code being clearly plagiarized, in the lower features, 
from carnal Judaism, and in the higher, from the divine morality of 
Christianity. And the kind and degree of relationship which obtains in 
morals, extends itself, 4. to the doctrines of the opposed religions, and 5. 
to their rites. 6. They concur in the possession of written laws, preserved 
in books alike called sacred, and purporting to be inspired; bearing the 
same titles, and presenting, to a large extent, similar contents,—the Koran 
being, in point of fact, a spurious parody of the Bible. 7. The parallel 
manifested between the three creeds, under each and all of the pre- 
ceding heads of comparison, is further maintained in the history of their 
several sects and heresies. 8. The papal and Mahometan Apostasies possess 
a common character, as the Eastern and Western heads of that antichrist, 
prophesied of in Scripture; and, while they exactly coincide in order of 
time, they so correspond in their general effects, as to be, in their whole 
antichristian properties, nothing more, nor less, than two different perver- 
sions of the one true religion. 9. The kindred quality of these apostasies, 
discernible in ten thousand examples, is demonstrated by one,—the com- 
mon prophetic harvest of blood and desolation, sown in the corruptions of the 
Eastern and Western churches, and reaped, and gathered in, through twelve 
centuries, by the rival sacred wars of Popery and Mahometanism. 10. In 
the last place, under the almighty and all-merciful control of Him, who of 
old established his covenants with Abraham, and who keepeth covenant to 
the days of a thousand generations, Christianity and Mahometanism have 
been seen, hand joined in hand, co-operating in the general restoration 
and advancement of industry, commerce, and civilization, of arts, sciences, 
philosophy, and literature, in every quarter of the habitable globe. 
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But if the fundamental principle of this argument be just,—if its deriva- 
tion from the lesser covenant of Ishmael furnishes the true solution of the 
success of Mahometanism,—it is plainly impossible, that this manifold 
relationship, subsisting between the true and the spurious revelation, can 
terminate here. In such a view of the subject, the joint agency and influ- 
ences of the two great religious systems, in every prior stage, can be 
regarded only as intermediate; and as leading up to a final spiritual 
consummation. —pp. 62—65. 


From the novelty of the view which is thus given of Mahome- 
tanism, and the ability displayed by the author, we shall be greatly 
mistaken, if a serious discussion of the whole subject be not revived 
among the learned men of this country. Oriental literature is daily 
becoming more studied, and the means, consequently, of judging of 
the intimate effects of Ismalism, more numerous. Admuirable as is 
the general vein of reasoning pursued by Mr. Forster, there are yet 
several minor but still important points in his system which olfer 
room for controversy, and which we should rejoice to see fairly and 
judiciously discussed. For ourselves, we regard his production as 
highly valenhie, and — attention of all who are interested 
either in the religious or civil history of the world. We confess, there 
are parts of his work on which we have felt inclined to offer oppo- 
site sentiments, but they are such as do not properly come within 
our province to discuss at length, and we therefore rest contented 
with having introduced to our readers a very admirable book, 
excellent in its design, and acute and erudite in its contents. To the 
reader who shall feel less interest in the proper subject of the work, 
we recommend the chapters on the Crusades, and on the influence of 
Mahometanism on the manners and character of the people, among 
whom it has been established. They are excellent commentaries on 
history, and no one who has read Gibbon, should remain a day 
without perusing the author’s admirable observations on the reli- 
gious wars of the middle ages. 





Art. I1.—Recently discovered Monuments of Nubia, on the Banks of 
the Nile, from the first to the second Cataracts. Drawn and mea- 
sured in the year 1819, and published in Continuation of the great 
French work on Egypt. By F.C. Gau, of Cologne. Stuggart und 


Tiibingen. Cotta. Printed at Paris, by F. Didot. London: Black 
and Young. 


AmoncG the most interesting and instructive means of tracing the 
history and culture of nations, architectural remains have always 
been justly considered of the highest importance. Existing monu- 
ments of the grandeur and power of former ages, they are invested 
with additional interest, as indicative of the creative power of the hu- 
man mind, and in thisrespect, perhaps, architecture deserves a higher 
rank than any of the sister arts. These last may find in nature and 


reality, their prototype in forms as well as in spirit; but the former 
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has its origin in the a pg and expansion of geometrical 
rinciples, the existence of which can, indeed, in some few instances, 
e discerned in natural objects so manifestly, as to strike even a 
careless observer, but which can only be traced throughout in all 
their sublime and harmonizing symmetry, by minds which, extri- 
cating themselves from the degrading confusion of details, exalt 
themselves to general laws. 

Few things are so mortifying to our pride, as to find ourselves con- 
stantly baffled in our researches, and the wealth of these remains 
only sets the poverty of our information in a stronger contrast. Ages, 
upon which the modesty of modern times, imitating the Greeks 
and Romans in their arrogance, has been pleased, gratuitously, to 
confer the appellation of barbarous, leave behind them indelible 
proofs of their advancement in various arts and sciences, which we 
contemplate in wonder and despair. The mind that directed, and 
the hand that executed, these mighty works, have equally dis- 
appeared, and left no clue by which we can discover to whom we 
1 offer the incense of our praise. 

very fresh discovery furnishes new proofs of our comparative 
ignorance of the globe which we inhabit, and the constant, although 
gradual, alterations which its surface undergoes, will always afford 
sufficient employment for human enterprise and speculations, con- 
cealing long known regions from the view, and unveiling others that 
have for ages been concealed, overturning many a fine-spun theory, 
but presenting new and interesting facts in the history of the human 
race. Africa has always been a favourite field for the exploring 
traveller ; in all probability containing the earliest specimens of hu- 
man art, it has, tor centuries, attracted the attention of the learned ; 
but the work of discovery proceeded slowly, the requisites for such 
an undertaking demanded a union of bodily and mental powers 
that fall but to the lot of few, and many instead of thinking for 
themselves, were content to pursue the beaten track, and return to 
their own country, swelling the number of books of voyages and 
travels, but seldom adding anything to our real knowledge. In 
later times greater energy and skill were directed to this object. The 
French expedition, disastrous enough in many respects, reaped glory 
in this, and the researches of Clarke, Belzoni, and many other 
sevesnetic and enterprising travellers, continued what they had 
egun. 

ut whilst Egypt was explored in different directions, Nubia 
was es spe neglected, and this circumstance induced Mr. 
Gau, of Cologne, a gentleman enthusiastically attached to ancient 
art, to devote his attention to the monuments existing in that 
country. He has oy us the results of his labours in the splendid 
work before us, which eclipses everything of the kind which we 
have hitherto seen in the German language, and may proudly be 
laced beside the work of which it is given as a continuation. It 
1s beautifully printed in royal folio, by Didét, and the plates are exe- 
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cuted in a manner worthy of the magnificence with which the 
work is got up. 

The greatest praise is due to Mr. Gau for the perseverance with 
which, under trying circumstances, he prosecuted his investigations ; 
we only regret that he has not given usa more copious personal nar- 
rative of his travels. This, however, we collect from the numbers 
before us, he intends to do in a separate volume; and it is hardly 
to be expected, that in the letter press accompanying so costly a 
work as the present, anything would find a place but what related 
directly to the more immediate object of the undertaking. 

Of what he has given we shall now proceed to give an account, 
as — the nature of the work we can hardly expect to see it trans- 
lated. 

After a residence of four years in Rome, and just as he was about 
to return home, Mr. Gau received from Niebuhr, the celebrated his- 
torian, an unexpected proposal to accompany the Baron de Sack in 
his travels into the East. The Baron had been ordered by his physi- 
cians to a warmer climate, and wishing that the arts might derive 
some benefit from his journey, had engaged Dr. Miiller, a young 
scholar of considerable talent, to accompany him. He was, how- 
ever, prevented from fulfilling his engagement, and Mr. Gau was 
applied to. He had but a few days to decide upon this important 
subject, but the opportunity thus offered of gratifying his desire of 
seeing the East, induced him to accept the proposal. Circum- 
stances, however, which are only indirectly mentioned, and with 
which, of course, the public have nothing to do, induced the com- 
panions to separate soon after they arrived at Alexandria, and our 
traveller was reduced to the disagreeable necessity of returning with- 
out effecting his object, or of continuing his travels with limited 
means. Fortunately for his reputation he preferred the latter, and it 
is not the least favourable trait in his character, that he not only en- 
dured the difficulties and privations of the journey without complain- 
ing, but that he hardly ever alludes to them. If there is anything 
with which we should be disposed to find fault, itis the exclusive 
spirit which occasionally displays itself in the description of places 
which other travellers had previously visited, or whose accounts have 
been given to the public between the intervals of Mr. Gau’s travels 
and the appearance of his volume; but to this we shall have 
another opportunity of alluding. The extracts which we give will 
enable the reader to form his own opinion of the merits and defects 
of the literary part of the work. 

In all his remarks the lover of antiquity is predominant, and his 
enthusiastic devotion finds novelty in every subject connected with 
his favourite pursuit. Cairo, and other places equally familiar, 
are described with all the zest of novelty, and the opinion that the 
pyramids are intended for tombs, is given as oracularly as if it was 
now heard for the first time. We mention these, however, more as 
traits illustrative of the character of the traveller, than as faults per- 
vading the work. “+ 22 
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Mr. Gau had provided himself with letters to the Catholic clois- 
ters of the different stations, but at Cairo, to his mortification and 
surprise, the Prior, with a thousand polite apologies, excused himself 
from receiving him, as the lodging was reserved for another fo- 
reigner. This foreigner was the Baron de Sack, his former fellow 
traveller, who was neither a pilgrim nor a Catholic, but was con- 
sidered a rich man, and although, says Mr. Gau, ‘ I will not assert 
that it was on this account that he was preferred to the poor pil- 
grim, yet I met with many such instances even in the Holy Land, 
and I am sorry that on this point I cannot agree with the noble 
author of the “ Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem.” In the accounts 
of most travellers, the inhabitants of Egypt and Nubia do not ap- _ 
pear in a very favourable light; Mr. Gau, however, defends them, 
and observes, that he met with no difficulties and obstructions but 
such as arose from the climate and the nature of the country. He 
attributes this to the course he adopted, avoiding the extremes of 
magnificence and parsimony ; and im alluding to the behaviour of 
other travellers, he observes, that Belzoni’s manner of proceeding was 
not calculated to prepossess the people in his favour. If any justi- 
fication of Belzoni were necessary, Mr. Gau himself has furnished 
one, by his indirect observations on the cupidity of the people at the 
ruins of Abussambul. It should be recollected that the object of that 
enterprising traveller was more extensive than that proposed by Mr. 
Gau, and brought him more into contact with the prejudices of the 
people. But the fairest means of trying the merits of travellers 
who have visited the same spot, is by the success of their efforts, 
and tried by this test, Belzoni is triumphantly victorious. We 
wish the more particularly to direct the attention of our readers 
to this topic, as the German traveller has omitted to mention the 
name of Belzoni on an occasion in which he was entitled to the 
most honourable notice. We allude to the investigations among 
the ruins of Abussambul (Yssambul). 

Belzoni first attracted public attention to these extraordinary re- 
mains, and, admitting that Mr. Gau had previously discovered the 
temple, Belzoni could have known nothing of it. Mr. Gau found 
the entrance choked up with sand, and merely a little opening to 
creep in at. Belzoni removed the sand and rendered the temple 
more accessible. Had this been accomplished by the former tra- 
veller, he would not have now to lament that his studies of the most 
important monument of Nubia are the most incomplete. There is 
much in the present volume that does great credit to the German 
traveller, but the eulogy of a traveller whom he evidently considered 
his rival, or at least a just report of his discoveries, would have formed 
the noblest ornament to his splendid work. 

At Thebes he found the French Consul-General, M. Drovetti, to 
whose friendship he acknowledges himself indebted for the success 
of all his attempts in that country. He passed some time in study- 
ing the remains of antiquity, and visiting the public and private 
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buildings which had been discovered since the French expedition. 
He then saijed up the Nile, to prosecute the chief object of his 
travels. A Mameluke, formerly in the French service, accompanied 
him as an interpreter, and an Hungarian deserter, as his servant. 
Thus attended, and with a crew of four men and a pilot, he arrived 
in ten days at the harbour of Assuan, the ancient Syene, on the 
confines of Egypt and Nubia. From the Turkish commander he 
obtained the necessary permission to pass the Cataracts, and like- 
wise to retain his Egyptian vessel, instead of exchanging it for a 
Nubian, as the law requires. 

Having sienna our traveller to the sphere of his operations, 
we shall proceed to give an account of his Tooeenion his may, 
however, naturally be preceded by an abridged view of his prin- 
ciples and opinions on the subject of Nubian remains, and which, 
although we do not acknowledge their validity in every respect, 
may be submitted to our readers for their consideration. These 
are contained in the three following positions. 

1. The monuments of Nubia comprise the whole history of Egyp- 
tian architecture. 

All Egyptian architecture has its types inthe Nubian monu- 
ments, from the first attempts hewn in the rocks, to the detached 
buildings erected under the Ptolemies and the Romans. The 
history of this art embraces three periods, which can be easily 
distinguished from each other. 

To the first, belong the monuments hewn in the mountains, and 
which, in the progress of art, were adorned, first, with coarse, and 
afterwards with less imperfect sculptures. The second period is 
the bloom of the art in Egypt. They no longer built temples in 
grottoes or beside rocks, but boldly, and detached, in plains. The 
third, and last period, embraces the decay of Egyptian architecture. 
The immense masses, with their serious character, had disappeared, 
and free and lighter buildings arose in their stead. To this epoch 
belong the monuments of Maharaga, and Gartass, in Nubia, many 
buildings in Egypt, and in particular the two peripteric temples 
on the islands, Phyle and Elephantine. 

Qdly. Lower Nubia is the cradle of Egyptian Architecture. Of 
all the monuments, those hewn in the rocks and between the first 
and second Cataracts of the Nile, if we may judge from their 
forms, are the most antient. If we compare these productions of 
the infancy of the art with the monuments of Egypt, it is not 
ouly possible to discover by infallible(?) signs that they are of 
earlier date, but it is not difficult, for a practised eye, to discover in 
the former the marks of originality, iad in the latter, the character 
of imitation. The Nubian monuments are therefore the models of 
all Egyptian architecture. To affirm that the detached buildings 
are of older date than those hewn in the mountains, would be to 
argue against the clearest proofs. 

3dly. The monuments of Hindostan are of later origin than 
those of Nubia. 
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Mr. Gau appears to have adopted this opinion from the orna- 
ments on some of the edifices, which were evidently comparatively 
of modern date ; but nothing positive can be drawn from this cir- 
cumstance. As these opinions are merely given unsupported by 
reasons for their adoption, we may be excused from adopting them 
implicitly. We have great respect for Mr. Gau’s knowledge of the 
subject, but we do not think that he has successfully established 
his favourite principles. Many of the differences in style may be 
traced to the nature of the country, and several of the monuments 
of Hindostan and Egypt, are unquestionably of very high antiquity. 

To these data we may offer the observations of M. Letronne, in his 
Recherches pour servir 4 Vhistoire del? Egypte pendant la domina- 
tion des Grecs et des Romains. 


‘The Egyptian religion continued under the Persian, the Greek, and at 
least under the two first centuries of the Roman dominion, without any 
essential alteration. 

‘The Egyptians, under the protection of the Lagidee and the Emperors, 
at least until the end of the second century of our reckoning, preserved 
their temples in a tolerably perfect state, enlarged and adorned them, nay, 
even built new ones, which in style and architecture were so similar to the 
old, that it requires considerable experience to distinguish between them.’ 


Mr. Gau promises at some future time to attempt to fix the 
period at which the Egyptians began to build in granite, and 
pronounces it as his opinion that they did not do so before the 
dominion of the Romans, and we shall therefore postpone any 
observations on this subject, until we see by what arguments it 
is supported. 


‘The remains of old towns in Nubia may be divided into two classes, 
namely, those which are built by the bank on a slight declivity, and those 
which are situated on higher hills, rocks, or mountains. The first usually 
form a square, one side of which faces the river, and is open, but the 
other three consist of a thick wall of unburnt bricks. The wall opposite 
the stream, and facing the desert, has generally no opening, but in the two 
adjacent sides are one or more entrances opposite each other. Such is the 
position of the towns or forts near Dekkeh, Girscheh and Gartass. The towns 
in the plain near the bank, and built in the form of a square, are without doubt 
of Egyptian origin ; but those of the second class, which lie on the mountains, 
and have an irregular form, are, to all appearance, of later date, and probably 
Roman castles. I conclude so from the difference in form and situation, 
which corresponds with the peculiarities of both these nations. Thus the 
fort of Ibrim, which, from the resemblance of the names, has been supposed 
to be Primis, is a Roman, and not an old Egyptian town. In this respect 
it is likewise worthy of observation, that the principal building in all the 
forts situated on high rocks, is usually a Christian Church, which is either 


built in the place itself, or its vicinity, and in its arrangement exhibits the 
form of the Roman Basilika.’—p. 10. 


Itis remarkable, that with the exception of the little monument 
at Balanje, and that at Derri, all the Egyptian monuments lie on 
the west coast, covered with sand. Burckhardt was of opinion, that 
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the old Egyptians had, perhaps, adored their good Deities chiefly 
in those places where they had most to fear from the hostile Typhon, 
or personified desert. o this, Mr. Gau objects that the founda- 
tions of several temples on the western coast, are built on the black 
soil deposited by the Nile in its inundations, and that it is not to be 
imagined that these magnificent buildings, erected at a vast ex 
in which somany priests resided, would oe been erected in mo ss 
If, indeed, it be asserted that these are not temples, but burial 
yr there would be a reason for preferring such a situation, 
ut the inscriptions on most of these monuments, prove that they 
were temples, and not burial places, and where there is no inscrip- 
tion, the similarity of arrangements justifies the conclusion, that 
they were erected for the same purpose. But another question as 
difficult, remains to be answered. Why are the, Nubian monu- 
ments likewise on the west side, and why has the destruction 
sand operated ata later period? This destruction is so rapid, 
that in a town visited by Mr. Gau, the inhabitants had been 
obliged to leave their habitations, which were fast disappearing 
from the rapid accumulation of the sand. 

Our traveller is so enraptured with every thing that savours of 
antiquity, that he takes occasion, from the long entrances and pre- 
parations to the sanctuary and sanctity, to give the preference to 
the disposition of the heathen temples over our modern churches, 
‘which are frequently in the very street, so that we have often one 
foot in the threshold of the sanctuary, and the other in the street. 

We confess we do not entirely agree with him. Religion should 
stand beside the affairs of the world ; it should not require a sepa- 
rate object to go into the house of God; it.should be near us, and 
invite us to enter its portals. 

The inscriptions which Mr. Gau copied are as interesting to phi- 
lologists, as the monuments of Nubia are important for the history of 
architecture. They were placed in the hands of Messrs. Niebuhe 
and Letronne, and these scholars have annexed their emendations 
and explanations. The former read a Latin treatise on the three 
eae pal explanations in the Academy of Antiquities, which is pub- 

ished in the first volume of their Transactions. He was assisted 
by Mr. David Bailie, who had travelled through Nubia, and had 
taken copies of several inscriptions, but. Niebuhr only used those, 
which were likewise in Gau’s Collection, in order to ascertain their 
correctness. Besides the inscriptions: noticed in this treatise, the 
historian has given an explanation of many which were found 
at Kalapsche, Maharraga, Gartass, and other places. 

At Gartass, almost all the inscriptions are *poskwmuera, in which 
the worshipper generally names himself, priest of Gomos.—Gomos is 
no God, but is simply the Greek for freight, 2. e. the stones of 
the quarry. The probable explanation is, that the meritorious work 
of forwarding the stones for building the temple, was encouraged 
and rewarded by the honour of this sacerdotal dignity. 
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The Nubian inscriptions are more important than the Egyptian. 
Some of them are of the time of the Ptolemies, most, of the Romans, 
ee written in Greek, and very few in the old Egyptian 
dialect. These inscriptions throw some light on the history of the 
Roman dominion in Nubia, and the worship of the Gods under the 
Emperors. It appears from these, that under the Romans, Greek 
was the prevailing language in Nubia. 

Many of these inscriptions are receipts from Roman soldiers for 
rations, &c. Many of them *posxwnuere, there is one of Silko, of 
whom history is silent, but the monument is not earlier than the 
time of Trajan. There is also a decree of Aurelius Besario, that 
all swine should be banished from the holy district; and a curious 
dial table, showing the length of the shadow at different periods. 

We must now take our leave of this work, but we hope that 
Mr. Gau in his promised volumes, will enter more at large on the 
different subjects which, in the present volume, he was obliged to 
notice so briefly. 





Arr. IIIl.—The Life of John Locke, with Extracts from his Correspon- 
dence, Journals, and Common-place Books, By Lord King. 4to. pp. 
407. London: Colburn. 1829. 


WuiLe we cannot help looking upon the attempts of the ancient 
Egyptians to secure immortality, by rearing pyramids, and embalm- 
ing their dead, as marked instances of what we may call physical 
foolery,—we think it was a singularly fine custom of the same 
people, as recorded by Herodotus, to appoint a competent jury of 
elders to sit in judgment upon the characters of persons deceased, 
that they might ascertain the degree of praise or censure due to 
their memories. Such a custom we can readily suppose was cal- 
culated to produce a happy effect on the morals of the survivant; 
for the prospect of posthumous celebrity would stimulate the 
ingenious in the career of virtue; whilst the profligate would be 
restrained in their evil courses, by the dread of future infamy. 
Every biographer should consider himself as vested with an office 
similar to that of the ancient Egyptian jury, and endeavour to 
weigh, impartially, the excellencies and defects of the subject of his 
narrative, and relate them in such a manner as may tend to lead 
his readers to emulate the former, and to avoid the latter. If we 
wish, indeed, to forma fair estimate of the excellencies of any 
individual, we should consider them not merely in themselves, but 
also in connection with the times that gave them birth. The man 
who is able to rise superior to the errors of his day, deserves a 
higher meed of honour than he who merely excels in those attain- 
ments which are sanctioned by the popular suffrage, and are the 
objects of general admiration. Bearing this in mind, we must 
regard Locke as a star of the first magnitude, rising in a period of 
mystical darkness, which had long overclouded the philosophical 
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hemisphere, previous to the dawn of a brighter day, whose first 
dim rays of light had not long begun to streak the horizon. 

The most illustrious example in philosophical history, of a great 
genius, trained and bridled to the most strict and prosaic temper- 
ance of manner and style, has been afforded by Lord Bacon ; and, 
if there is any thing more striking than his powerful, yet delicate 
grasp, of all that imagery, or language, could contribute to his 
purpose, it is the resolute curb maintained on his own copiousness ; 
the wilful neglect to draw on his unexhausted stores for novel 
illustration, when some familiar, or already used comparison, would 
suffice him; the resolute self-denial, or denial, rather of license to 
those vagrant and seductive propensities and tricks of false elo- 
quence, and obscure or artificial elevation, whereby that great 
mind would have been spoiled of its symmetry. In his own words 
he tells us, in his “‘ Interpretation of Nature,” that “the very styles 
and forms of utterance of men were so many characters of impos- 
ture, some choosing a style of ye eee and contention, some of 
satire and reprehension, some of plausible and tempting similitudes 


and examples, some of great words and high discourse, some of 
short and dark sentences, some of exactness of method, all of 
positive affirmation—without disclosing the true motives and proofs 
of their opinions, or freely confessing their ignorance or doubts, except 
it be now and then for a grace, and in cunning to win the more 
credit in the rest, and not in good faith.” And this censure of the 
various modes of language in others, involved the self-approval, 


however unconscious, of his own. The same sobriety of tone which 
has conciliated submission to the intellectual empire of Bacon, may 
be suspected to have been still more iafhemtial in substantiating 
the title to an all but equal eminence in the person of him, who 
poe in the province of mind a similar enterprise to that which 

is great master, urged by ‘‘ill-matched ambition,” left unfinished 
in the field of physical science. Those who do not celebrate the 
genius of Locke with fiercer ardour than assorts with the calm 
spirit they apotheosise, will confess that the great charm of his 
work, is the clearness of exposition with which he has given the 
results of a deliberate, unimpassioned survey, combined with that 
which is a surer indication of a truly philosophical spirit, than any 
outward characters of style can Saaishecthen determination, ever 
avowed and acted on, to recal investigation from abstractions to 
realities 

This restrained sedateness of expression, however, which, in 
Bacon is enforced upon the vigour of an ever active mind and 
teeming fancy, in Locke appears the only medium of communi- 
cation suitable to the quality and structure of his thoughts. The 
style of Bacon is studiously levelled and familiarised, when 
the abstruseness of his topics requires facilities for apprehension ; 
the style of Locke naturally runs on a level, and is familiar, as it 
seldom needs to deviate from the common-place experience of 
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others. We consult him as an accurate observer of the ordinary 
phenomena of thought and speech, and as a cool and acute exposer 
of the ordinary fallacies which infest the daily exercise and use of 
both. But we rarely, if ever, find in hima clear and rapid insight 
into the more mysterious processes of either; still less are we con- 
strained to feel and acknowledge that extended intellectual mastery, 
embracing alike the nearest and the most remote objects, which, to 
mental readers alone, can secure the allegiance of their followers, 
We admire the shrewd contemplator of the human understanding, 
who, having well observed the functions and operations of the moral 
frame in its full size and maturity, can then shew us in its infantine 
and nascent state, the parts which, in its future growth, are to 
swell with yet unawakened powers and capacities. But the ques- 
tion will suggest itself. Could the moral constitution, which, 
having first Bedi seen in maturity, seems thus easily reduced into 
its primary and original elements, have been anticipated merely 
from such data as its earliest sensations will furnish? Is there 
not as it were a new element of being introduced at every succeed- 
ing epoch of physical and moral existence? Are these likely to be 
detected in their real strength and subtlety by any cold and formal 
process of analysis, or are there not mental characters, traced as 
it were in sympathetic ink, needing warmth as well as. light to be 
legible. The plain and somewhat prolix monotony of Locke, may 
bear much of the appearance, nay, reality of sober and sincere inves- 
tigation ; but can never with impunity stray out of these subjects: to 
which a dry, unwieldy style appears to many, the most. appro- 
priate. An example of this, is the comparative neglect under which 
the bulk of Locke’s writings labour: and how fortunate soeyer his 
political treatises were in the crisis of their first appearance, it will 
now be confessed, that they cannot bear a moment’s comparison with 
the similar speculations of Hooker or Bolingbroke. 

His practical politics, indeed, (if we may use the expression) 
were still less sound than some of his theoretical views, as is proved 
bya well known and very remarkable fact; his popularity as a 
political writer caused him to be selected to draw up a form of go- 
vernment for the rising colony of Carolina, and, impressed with the 
importance of the trust, he exerted all his talents to construct a 
perfect model. The result, however, as it might have been readily 
foreseen, was, that his perfect model of colonial government, tended 
only to retard the growing prosperity of the colony, and to embroil 
the settlers with their administration. This failure was not, we 
may safely affirm, the least discredit to the speculative tact of 
Locke, as a writer ; but it showed a manifest deficiency in his prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature—a deficiency also exhibited by a 
man rather more sagacious in worldly matters than our philoso- 
pher—the celebrated William Penn was inconsiderate enough to 


_ devise, for Pennsylvania, one of those schemes of government which 


it is so easy to construct, but so utterly impossible to reduce to 
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practice ; but it was wisely abandoned before its inadequacy pro- 
duced such violent effects as Locke’s system had done in Carolina. 
We cannot account for the extraordinary circumstance that Lord 
King has omitted this striking fact in the work before us, particu- 
larly as he seems to admire Locke’s politics as highly as his philo- 
sophy. We are not among those who advocate the baneful doctrine 
of passive obedience—a class of persons whose “‘ approbation or 
favour in the present undertaking” Lord King does not expect ; 
but we certainly think that in writing a life of such a man as Locke, 
a political failure so important as the one we have just mentioned, 
ought to have been carefully recorded. Instead of this, we find the 
following remarks upon the political part of his life, with which the 
fact we have mentioned by no means accords, nor do we subscribe 
to all that is said upon the subject. 


‘ He was engaged not only in metaphysical and logical researches, but 
in most of the great questions which agitated men’s minds in religion 
and politics during the period in which he lived, and greater questions 
certainly never were decided than those contended for between the time of 
the civil wars of Charles the First, and the Revolution of 1688. Whatever 
may be the inaccuracies or errors in his abstract principles, and many 
exceptionable passages may no doubt be found in his works, yet it is 
allowed that, when writing on political questions, he thoroughly weighed 
and maturely considered the practical results, and arrived at conclusions 
which are always just, generous, and prudent. 

‘ It was within the compass of his life that the great question of Tolera- 
tion was first agitated, and by his exertions, in great part decided. For it 
must not be supposed that the Reformation conferred a general freedom 
of conscience or liberty of enquiry in religious concerns. No greater lati- 
tude of examination (except in that one sense as set forth by authority) was 
either intended or permitted after the Reformation, than had been allowed 
under the Roman church. One tyranny was replaced by another; and 
the new church was no less intolerant than its predecessor. The civil 
magistrate first assumed the direction of the Reformation in England, then 
formed a league with the church (falsely so called) and usurped that do- 
minion over opinion and faith which the Popes had vagy 2g before. The 
state church now made the same imperious demand for the prostration of 
the understanding, and the will of the people committed to their charge, 
always so much coveted by every priesthood, which has the power to enforce 
it. We exchanged, at the Reformation, a foreign spiritual head for an 
equally supreme dictatorship at home. All who presumed to differ from 
the established rule, were smitten by that double-edged sword which the 
civil power wielded against the Papists on one side, and the “ fanatics on 
the other, ultra citraque nefus, it treated with equal severity those who 
yielded too much to asthoriey, and those who yielded too little.” 

‘In one respect, the Reformation conferred an unmixed benefit; it 
dispersed the wealth, and broke the power of the priesthood ; as for tolera- 
tion, or any true notion of teligious liberty, or any general freedom of con- 
science, we owe them, not in the least degree to what is called the Church 
of England. On the contrary, we owe all these to the Independents, in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and to Locke, their most illustrious and en- 
lightened disciple. 
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‘ If we consider the political changes which it was his fortune to witness, 
and the important effects produced by his opinions and his writings, in pro- 
moting the free exercise of reason, which he considered as the highest of all 
the high interests of mankind, and that on the security of which all others 
depended, we shall be of opinion that his lot was cast at the time the most 
fortunate for himself and for the improvement of mankind. Had he lived 
a century earlier, he might have been an enquirer, indeed, or a reformer, 
or perhaps a martyr; but the Reformation, which was brought about by 
passion and interest, more than by reason, was not the occasion for the 
exercise of his peculiar talents. Had he lived at a later period, the season 
and the opportunity suited to his genius might have passed by. 

‘ It was, also, within the compass of his life, that the other great contest 
was decided in England; whether the rights of kings were to be paramount 
to all laws, to supersede all laws, and to dispense with all laws : or whether 
the subjects of England were to possess and enjoy their ancient undoubted 
rights and liberties, as claimed and asserted at the Revolution, of which 
Locke was the most successful advocate. His object in the treatise of civil 
government, was, as he says, ‘‘ to establish the throne of our great restorer, 
our present King William ; to make good his title in the consent of the peo- 
ple, which being the only one of all lawful governments, he has more fully and 
clearly than any prince in Christendom ; and to justify to the world, the peo- 
ple of England, whose love of their just and natural rights, with the reso- 

ution to preserve them, saved the nation when it was on the very brink of 
slavery and ruin.” 

‘Sir James Mackintosh, after praising the caution for which Locke’s 
Treatise on Government is so remarkable, bearing, as he says, every where 
the marks of his own considerate mind, has observed that “‘ the circum- 
stances of his life rendered it a long warfare against the enemies of freedom 
in philosophizing, freedom in worship, and freedom from every political 
restraint which necessity did not justify. In his noble zeal for liberty 
of thought, he dreaded the tendency of doctrines which might gradully 
prepare mankind to “ swallow that for an innate principle, which may 
suit his purpose, who teacheth them.” He might well be excused, if in 
the ardour of his generous conflict, he sometimes carried beyond the 
bounds of calm and neutral reason, his repugnance to doctrines, which, 
as they were then generally explained, he justly regarded as capable 
of being employed to shelter absurdity from detection, to stop the progress 
of free enquiry, and to subject the general reason to the authority of a few 
individuals.’— p, 278. 


Our discovery of the singular omission of Lord King, has led us, 
however, from the more important portion of the volume; the design 
of the noble author being ‘ to make Mr. Locke, as far as possible, 
his own 0, pa 9d from the letters and memorials which still re- 
mained,’ and which are in his own possession. He tells us in the 
Preface, that, ‘after the death of Locke, his papers, correspon- 
dence, and manuscripts, came into the possession of Sir Peter 
King, his near relation and sole executor. They consisted of the 
originals of many of his printed works, and of some which were 
never published ; of his very extensive correspondence with his 
friends both in England ‘and abroad ; of a journal which he kept 
during his travels in France and Holland; of his common-place 
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books; and of many miscellaneous papers ; all of which have been 
preserved in the same scrutoir in which they had been deposited by 
their author, and which was probably removed to this place, 
Ockham, in 1710.’ 
With so great advantages as seldom fall to the lot of biographers, 
we were entitled to expect much that is interesting, and upon the 
whole, we have been highly gratified and rarely gigas 
Upon the authority of his celebrated friend Le Clerc, Locke is said 
to have regretted his education at the University of Oxford, no 
doubt, from the extended views which he was subsequently led to 
form respecting education, and in which, to the present hour, the 
older Universities are greatly behind the progress of society. There 
can be little doubt, indeed, that in the more extended sense of the 
word, every man must educate himself, for no teacher, however 
skilful, can instruct a pupil in that to which he has a decided 
and unconquerable repugnance; and on the contrary, when a 
pupil takes a liking to any particular branch of learning, he 
will in most cases master it without the assistance of a teacher, and 
even in defiance of prohibitions. The following passage from Lord 
King’s volume, is upon these points exceedingly interesting. 


‘It may be said, without offence to that ancient University, that Locke, 
though educated within her walls, was much more indebted to himself than 
to his instructors, and that he was in himself an instance of that self-teach- 
ing, always the most efficient and valuable, which he afterwards so 
strongly recommends. In answer to a letter from the Earl of Peterbo- 


rough, who had applied to him to recommend a tutor for his son, he says, 
‘IT must beg leave to own, that I differ a little from ge Lordship in 
g 


what you propose; your Lordship would have a thorough scholar, and I 
think it not much matter whether he had any great scholar or no: if he 
but understand Latin well, and have a general scheme of the sciences, I 
think that enough: but I would have him well-bred, well tempered ; a 
man that having been conversant with the world and amongst men, would 
have great application in observing the humour and genius of my Lord, 
your son ; a omit nothing that might help to form his mind, and dis- 
pose him to virtue, knowledge and industry. This I look upon as the 
great business of a tutor; this is putting life into his pupil, which when he 
has got, masters of all kinds are easily to he had: for when a young gen- 
tleman has got a relish for knowledge, the love and credit of doing well 
spurs him on ; he will with or without teachers, make great advances in 
whatever he has a mind to. Mr. Newton learned his mathematics only of 
himself; and another friend of mine, Greek (wherein he is very well 
skilled) without a master; though both these studies seem more to require 
the help of a tutor than almost any other.” In a letter to the same person 
on the same subject, 1697, he says: ‘when a man has got an entrance into 
any of the sciences, it will be time then to depend on himself, and rely 
upon his own understanding, and exercise his own faculties, which is the 
only way to improvement and mastery.” After recommending the study 
of history, he farther says: ‘‘ The great end of such histories as Livy, is to 
give an account of the actions of man as embodied in society, and so of 
the true foundation of politics; but the flourishings and decays of com- 
monwealths depending not barely on the present time for what is done 
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within themselves, but most commonly on remote and precedent constitu- 
tion and events, anda train of concurrent actions amongst their neigh- 
bours as well as themselves; the order of time is absolutely necessary to a 
due knowledge and improvement of history, as the order of sentences in an 
author, is necessary to be kept, to make any sense of what he says. With 
the reading of history, I think the study of morality should be joined; I 
mean not the ethics of the schools fitted to dispute, but such as Tully in 
his Offices, Puffendorf de Officio Hominis et Civis, de Jure Naturali et 
Gentium, and above all, what the New Testament teaches, wherein a man 
may learn to live, which is the business of ethics, and not how to define 
oad dispute about names of virtues and vices. True politics I look on as 
apart of moral philosophy, which is nothing but the art of conducting men 
right in society, and supporting a community amongst its neighbours.’ 


There are few readers, we think, who will not agree with those 
profound and judicious retnarks, and still fewer, who will not be 
pleased to see the first germ of Locke’s most celebrated work, the 
** Essay on the Human Understanding,” asthus given by Lord King. 


‘ The original copy, in his own handwriting, dated 1671, is still pre- 
served, and I find the first sketch of that work in his Common-place Book, 
beginning thus :— 

*« «Sic cogitavit de intellectu humano Johannes Locke, an. 1671. Intel- 
lectus Humanus cum cognitionis certitudine et assensus formitate. 

“*¢ First, I imagine, that all knowledge is founded, and ultimately derives 
itself from sense, or something analogous to it, and may be called sensation, 
which is done by our senses conversant about particular objects, which gives 
us the simple ideas, or images of things, and thus we come to ideas of heat 
and light, hard and soft, which are nothing but the reviving again in our 
minds these imaginations which those objects, when they affected our 
senses, caused in us,—whether by motion, or otherwise, it matters not 
here to consider,—and thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, yellow 
or blue, sweet or bitter, ancl therefore, I think that those things which we 
call sensible qualities, are the simplest ideas we have, and the first object of 
our understanding.” The Essay must, therefore, have remained in the 
author’s possession above eighteen years before he gave it to the world, and 
in that space of time corrections and alterations had been made. His 
earliest work, however, was of a political nature, and of a date much 
anterior, and although evidently intended for publication, was never 
printed.’—p. 7. 


It was upon the principle of which the above extract contains 
the first germ, that Locke attempted to develope a new system of 
metaphysics, subversive of the Grecian doctrines of innate ideas ;— 
a principle, however, as it was afterwards developed, and subse- 
quently misrepresented and twisted from its original import,— 
which has been in a great measure the origin of the modern 
school of Materialism and Atheism. Aristotle, the greatest master 
of Grecian metaphysics, with all his errors and heresies, was of 
too comprehensive a mind, too well informed, and of too much 
metaphysical acumen, not to perceive that something totally dis- 
tinct from the elements, and any of their properties, whether 
separate or combined, was necessary to account for the cause of 
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motion and organization. In treating of the soul, he does not 
appear even to have dreamed that all its phenomena might ulti- 
mately be traced to what are denominated physical causes. This 
idea, to its full extent, according to Cabanis and the French ma- 
terialists, first occurred to Locke, who, disregarding the fanciful dis- 
tinction between the moral and physical part of the nature of man, 
succeeded in giving an effectual impulse to a new and important 
revolution in philosophy, by establishing, on clear and direct proofs, 
that all our ideas are decived from the senses, or are the produc- 
tions of our sensations. 

Now, whether this statement be the effect of misguided igno- 
rance, or of mere effrontery, we shall not inquire; we would only 
ask, is it true or false, that Locke ever established, or ever in- 
tended to establish, such an axiom? If we can rely on the words 
of Locke, and on his sincerity, we may venture to assert that the 
statement is false. He says, indeed, that all our ideas are derived 
either from sensation or reflection ; but sensation and reflection; in 
his language, are two words of a different ey They denote 
distinct fountains of ideas. ‘‘ Our senses,” he observes, “‘ con- 


versant about particular sensible objects, do convey into the mind 
several distinct perceptions of things, according to those various 
ways, wherein those objects do affect them: and thus we come 
by those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, 
hitter, sweet, and all those which we call sensible qualities ; which, 
when I say the senses convey into the mind, mean, they from ex- 


ternal objects convey into the mind, what produces there those 
perceptions. This great source of most of the tdeas, we have de- 
pending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to the un- 
derstanding, I call sensation. 

“The other fountain from which experience furnisheth the 
understanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations of our 
own minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; 
which operations when the soul comes to reflect on, and consider, 
do furnish the understanding with another set of ideas, which 
could not be had from things without: and such are perception, 
thinking, doubting, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all 
the different actings of our own minds, which, we being conscious 
of, and observing in ourselves, do, from these, receive into our under- 
standings, as distinct ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. This source of ideas, every man hath wholly in himself ; 
and though it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external 
objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough be called 
internal sense. But, as I call the other sensation—so I call this 
Reflection : the ideas it affords being such only as the mind gets 
by reflecting on its own operations within itself.”—Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, vol. i. p. 68, edit. Lond. 1748. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

In treating of the opinions of Locke, it ought to be always 
carefully remembered, that although he says reflection may be 
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called an internal sense, he by no means intends that it shouldbe 
confounded with any of the five external senses. According to 
him, it is a sense of the mind only, not of the body; and conse- 
quently has not, like the bodily senses, any thing to do with 
external objects. With what confidence then are we to rely 
either on the accuracy or veracity of Cabanis, who thus imputes 
opinions to Locke, which he never held, and who, falsifying the 
letter of Hippocrates to Damagetus, imputes to Democritus a 
course of studies of which that philosopher seems never to have 
dreamed? Had Cabanis studied Locke, comprehended his mean- 
ing, and possessed the candour to represent him fairly and ho- 
nestly, he would rather have said that Locke was the first, or 
among the first, who fully exposed the falsehood of that. old 
scholastic maxim, “‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuit prius in 
sensu.” It can be no excuse to Cabanis, that he is not master of 
the English language, as there are more editions than one of a 
very excellent French translation of the fourth edition of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, by the author’s parti- 
cular friend, M. Coste; a translation executed under Locke’s own 
eye, and approved by himself. Cabanis, however, apparently more 
anxious that his hypothesis should be believed, than that it should 
be true, is not content, like some of his countrymen, with ascribin 

this scholastic maxim to Locke, but conscious of the value of 
Locke’s name in procuring it a reception with the ignorant and 
unthinking, ventures to assert that Locke was the first who esta- 
blished its truth by demonstrative evidence. 

The publication of Locke’s Essay, introduced into the science of 
mind, a precision of expression iba before; and taught phi- 
losophers to distinguish a variety of .powers which had formerly 
been very generally confounded. With these great merits, how- 
ever, his work has capital defects ; and, perhaps, in no part of it 
are these defects more important than in the leading principle 
itself, in the attempt which he has made to deduce the origin. of 
our knowledge entirely from sensation and reflection. These, ac- 
cording to him, are the sources of all our simple ideas ; and the 
only power that the mind possesses, is to perform certain ope- 
rations of Analysis, Combination, Comparison, &c., on the ma- 
terials with which it is thus supplied. : | 

This system led Mr. Locke to some dangerous opinions con- 
cerning the nature of moral distinctions ; which he seems to have 
considered as the offspring of education and fashion. Indeed, if 
the words Right and Wrong neither express simple ideas, nor re- 
lations discoverable by reason, it will not be found easy to avoid 
adopting this conclusion. 

In order to reconcile Locke’s account of the origin of our ideas, 
with the immutability of moral distinctions, different theories were 
proposed concerning the nature’ of virtue. According to one, for 
example, it was said. to consist in a conduct conformable to the 
fitness of things ; according to another, in a conduct conformable 
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to truth. The great object of all these theories may be considered 
as the same ;—to remove Right and Wrong from the class of 
simple ideas, and to resolve moral rectitude into a conformity with 
some relation perceived by reason, or the understanding. 

Dr. Hutcheson saw clearly the vanity of these attempts; and 
hence he was led, in compliance with the language of Locke’s 
philosophy, to refer the origin of our moral ideas to a particular 

wer of perception, to which he gave the name of the Moral 

ense. ‘All the ideas,” says he, “‘ or the materials of our rea- 
soning, or judging, are received by some immediate powers of per- 
ception, internal or external, which we may call senses. Reasoning, 
or intellect, seems to raise no new species of ideas, but to discover 
or discern the relations of those received. 

The definition, however, of a sense, which Hutcheson has given, 
is by far too general, and was plainly suggested to him by Locke's 
account of the origin of our ideas. The words Cause and Effect, 
Duration, Number, Equality, Identity, and many otbers, express 
simple ideas, as well as the words Right and Wrong; and yet it 
would surely be absurd to ascribe each of them to a particular 
power of perception. 

Although, however, we have been led into these remarks by the 
quotation from the work before us of the original commencement 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding, it is not so much Lord 
King’s object to elucidate Locke’s philosophical principles, as to give 
a portrait, or rather a sketch of the man; and this task, we think, 
his Lordship has performed with considerable ability and tact. 
He has been very sparing of his own remarks, it is true; but he 
has interwoven with some skill, such extracts from original manu- 
scripts and letters as bring the man more strikingly before us than 
could be done by the most finished speculative estimate of character 
and talent. 

Those who have been accustomed to associate the name of 
Locke with that of Sir Isaac Newton and Lord Bacon, and who 
know of his writings only by hearsay, will be not a little surprised 
to find, that so far from being a starched, stiff, hard-featured phi- 
losopher, squaring his brows and looking the very picture of mys- 
tical abstraction, he was an accomplished English gentleman, of 
the old school, full of pleasantry and merry humour, and capable of 
inditing most delightful letters, teeming with buoyant gaiety and 
playfal sallies of wit. Yet, in all this he never for a moment loses 
a certain caste of dignity which enforces high respect, and altoge- 
ther makes us love the distinguished philosopher as a man. There 
is, indeed, in his countenance, as it appears on the excellent portrait 
accompanying the volume, a noble expression of dignity mixed with 
humility—the humility of a lover of trath—the dignity of conscious 
genius, and both under the control of deep feelings of philan- 
thropy. Weshall exemplify some of these remarks from the Letters 
of Locke. Having accompanied Sir Walter Vane, the King’s 
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Envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh, in 1665, during the first 
Dutch war, our philosopher, dating from Cleve, thus writes to his 
friend Mr. John Strachy, Sutton Court, Bristol. 


‘ Dear Sir,—The old opinion, that = man had his particular genius 
that ruled and directed his course of life, hath made me sometimes laugh 
to think what a pleasant thing it would be, if we could see little sprights 
bestride men, (as plainly as I see here women bestride horses,) ride them 
about, and spur them on in that way which they ignorantly think they 
choose themselves. And would yon not smile to observe, that they make 
use of us, as we do of our palfreys, to trot up asd down for their pleasure 
and not ourown? ‘To what purpose this from Cleves? I will tell you; if 
there be any such thing, (as I cannot vouch the contrary,) certainly mine is 
an academic goblin. When I left Oxford, I thought for awhile to take 
leave of all University affairs, and should have least expected to have 
found any thing of that nature here at Cleves of any part of the world. 
But do what I can, I am still crept in that tract. I no sooner was got 
here but I was welcomed with a divinity disputation, which I gave you an 
account of in my last; I was no sooner rid of that, but I found myself up 
to the ears in poetry, and overwhelmed in Helicon. I had almost, or 
rather have been soused in the Reyne, as frozen as it was, for it could not 
have been more cold and intolerable than the poetry I met with. The 
remembrance of it puts me in a chill sweat, and were it not that | am 
obliged to recount all particulars, being under the laws of an historian, I 
should find it very difficult to recal to mind this part of my story; but 
having armed myself with a good piece of bag pudding which bears a 
mighty antipathy to poetry, and having added thereto half a dozen glasses 
of daring wine, I thus proceed :—My invisible master, therefore, having 
mounted me, rode me out to a place, where I must needs meet a learned 
bard in a threadbare coat, and a hat, that though in his younger days it 
had been black, yet it had grown grey with the labour of its master’s brains, 
and his hard study, or time had changed the colour of that as well as his 
master’s hair. His breeches had the marks of antiquity upon them, were 
borne, I believe, in the heroic times, and retained still the gallantry of that 
age, and had an antipathy to base pelf. Stockings, I know not whether 
he had any, but I am sure his two shoes had but one heel, which made his 
own foot go as uneven as those of his verses. He was so poor, that he 
had not so much as a rich face, nor the promise of a carbuncle in it, so 
that I must needs say that his outside was poet enough. After a little dis- 
course, wherein he sprinkled some bays of our British Druid Owen, out he 
drew from under his coat a folio of verses; and that you may be sure they 
were excellent, I must tell you that they were acrostics upon the name and 
titles of the Elector of Brandenburg. I could not escape reading of them ; 
when I had done, I endeavoured to play the poet as little in commending 
them, but in that he outdid me clearly, praised faster than I could, preferred 
them to Lucan and Virgil, showed me where his muse flew high, squeezed 
out all the verjuice of all his conceits, and there was not a secret conun- 
drum which he laid not open to me: and in that little talk I had with him 
afterwards he quoted his own verses a dozen times, and gloried in his works. 
The poem was designed as a present to the Elector, but I being Owen’s 
countryman, had the honour to see them before the Elector, which he made 
me understand was a singular courtesy, though I believe one hundred others 
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had been equally favored. I told him the Elector must needs give him a 
considerable reward : he seemed angry at the mention of it, and told me he 
ect 


had only a —- to show his affection and parts, and spoke as if he 
thought himself fitter to give than to receive any thing from the Elector, 
and that he was the greater person of the two ; and indeed, what need had 
he of any gift, who had all Tagus and Pactolus in his possession? could 
make himself a ‘Tempe when he pleased, and create as many Elysiums as 
he had a mind to. I applauded his generosity and great mind, thanked 
him for the favour he had done me, and, at last, got out of his hands. But 
my University goblin left me not so; for the next day, when I thought I 
had been rode out only to airing, I was had to a foddering of chopped hay, 
or logic forsooth! Poor materia prima was canvassed cruelly, stripped of 
all the gay dress of her forms, and shown naked to us, though I must con- 
fess, I had not eyes good enough to see her; however the dispute was good 
sport, and would have made a horse laugh, and truly I was like to have 
broke my bridle. The young monks (which one would not guess by their 
looks) are subtle people, and dispute as eagerly for materia prima, as if 
they were to make their dinner on it, and perhaps, sometimes it is all their 
meal, for which other’s charity is more to be blamed than their stomachs. 
The professor of phylosophy, and moderator of the disputation was more 
acute at it than Father Hudibras; he was top full of distinctions, which 
he produced with so much gravity, and applied with so good a grace, that 
ignorant, I, began to admire logic again, and could not have thought that 
“‘simpliciter et secundum quid materialiter et formaliter ” had been such 
gallant things, which, with the stroking of his whiskers, the settling of his 
hood, and his stately walk, made him seem to himself and me something 
more than Aristotle and Democritus. But he was so hotly charged by one 
of the seniors of the fraternity, that I was afraid sometimes what it would 
produce, and feared there would be no other way to decide the controversy 
between them than by cuffs; but a subtle distinction divided the matter be- 
tween them, and so they parted good friends. The truth is, here hog- 
shearing is much in its glory, and our disputing in Oxford comes as far short 
of it as the rhetoric of Carfax does that of Billingsgate. But it behoves 
the monks to cherish this art of wrangling in its declining age, which they 
first nursed, and sent abroad into the world, to give it a troublesome, idle 
employment. I being a brute, that was rode there for another’s pleasure, 
profited little by all their reasonings, and was glad when they had done, 
that I might get home again to my ordinary provender, and leave them their 
sublime speculations, which, certainly their spare diet and private cells in- 
spire abundantly, which such gross feeders as I am are not capable of.’—p. 20. 


‘ Dec. 11.—I had formerly seen the size and arms of the Duke’s guards, 
but to-day I had a sample of their stomachs (I mean to eat, not to fight), 
for if they be able to do as much that way too, no question but, under 
their guard, the Duke is as much in safety, as I believe his victuals are 
in danger. But,-to make you the better understand my story, and the 
decorum which made me take notice of it, I must first describe the place 
to you. The place where the Elector commonly eats is a large room, into 
which you enter at the lower end, by an ascent of some few steps ; just 
without this is a lobby; as this evening I was passing through it into the 
court, I saw a company of soldiers very close together, and a steam rising 
from the midst of them. I, as strangers used to be, being a little curious, 
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drew near to these men of mettle, where I found three or four earthen 
fortifications, wherein were intrenched peas-porridge, and stewed turnips, 
or apples, most valiantly stormed by those men of war; they stood just 
opposite to the Duke’s table, and within view of it; and had the Duke 
been there at supper, as it was very near his supper-time, I should have 
thought they had been set there to provoke his appetite by example, and 
serve as the cooks have done in some countries before battle, to fight the 
soldiers into courage, and certainly these soldiers might eat others into 
stomachs. Here you might have seen the court and camp drawn near 
together, there a supper preparing with great ceremony, and just by it 
a hearty meal made without stool, trencher, table-cloth, or napkins, and, 
for ought I could see, without beer, bread, or salt; but I stayed not 
long, for me thought ‘twas a dangerous place, and so I left them in the 
engagement. I doubt by that time you come to the end of this course of 
entertainment, you will be as weary of reading, as I am of writing, and 
therefore I shall refer you for the rest of my adventures (wherein you are 
not to expect any great matter) to the next chapter of my history. The 
news here is, that the Dutch have taken Lochem from the Bishop of 
Munster, and he, in thanks, has taken and killed five or six hundred of 
their men. The French, they say, run away, some home, and some to 
the Bishop, who has disposed his men into garrisons, which has given 
the Dutch an opportunity to besiege another of his towns, but not very 
cousiderable ; all things here seem to threaten a good deal of stir next 
summer, but as yet the Elector declares for neither side. I sent my 
uncle a letter of attorney before I left England, to authorise him to 
dispose of my affairs there, and order my estate there as he should 
think most convenient. [ hope he received it. I think it best my 
tenants should not know that I am out of England, for perhaps that may 
make them more slack to pay their rents. If he tells you any thing that 
concerns me, pray send word to your faithful friend. ‘J.L. 

‘ Throw by this in some corner of your study till I come, and then we 
will laugh together, for it may serve to recall other things to my memory, 
for ’tis likely I may have no other journal.’—p. 25. 


The correspondence of Locke, with Sir Isaac Newton, is of a 
very different kind. We there see the biblical scholar, the philo- 
sopher, and the finished gentleman, particularly in the instance of 
a misunderstanding which arose between those distinguished men. 
For the preservation of this correspondence, we are indebted to the 
ancestors of Lord King. It is written, to use the words of Dugald 
Stewart, ‘with the magnanimity of a philosopher, and with the 
forbearance of a man of the world; and it breathes throughout, so 
tender and so unaffected a veneration for the good as athe great 
qualities of the excellent person to whom it is addressed, as de- 
monstrates at once the conscious integrity of the writer, and the 
superiority of the mind to the irritation of little passions:” Mr. 


Stewart adds, “‘I know rare from Locke’s pen, which does 
more honour to his temper and character.” 


‘ Sir,—Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me with 
women, and by other means, I was so much affected with it, as that, 
when one told me you were ‘sickly, and would not live, I answered ’twere 
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better if you were dead. I desire you to forgive me this uncharitableness ; 
for I am now satisfied that what you have done is just, and I beg your 
pardon for my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing 
that you struck at the root of morality, in a principle laid down in your 
book of ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that I took 
you fora Hobbist. I beg your pardon also, for saying or thinking that 
there was a design to sell me an office, or to embroil me. 
‘I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 
‘At the Bull, in Shoreditch, ‘Is. Newton.’ 
London, Sept. 16, 1693.’ 


‘Locke to NewrTon. 

‘ Sir,—I have been ever since J first knew you, so entirely and sincerely 
your friend, and thought you so much mine, that I could not have believed 
what you have told me of yourself, had I had it from any body else; and 
though I cannot but be mightily troubled that you should have had so many 
wrong and unjust thoughts of me; yet, next to the return of good offices, 
such as, from a sincere good will, I have ever done you, I receive your 
acknowledgement of the contrary as the kindest thing you could have done 
me, since it gives me hopes that I have not lost a friend I so much valued. 
After what your letter expresses, I shall not need to say any thing to 
justify myself to you. I shall always think your own reflection on my 
carriage, both to you and all mankind, will sufficiently do that. Instead 
of that, give me leave to assure you, that I am more ready to forgive you, 
than you can be to desire it; and I do it so freely and fully, that I wish 
for nothing more than the meng to convince you, that I truly love 
and esteem you; and that I have still the same good will for you, as if 
nothing of this had happened. To confirm this to you more fully, I 
should be glad to meet you any where, and the rather, because the con- 
clusion of your letter makes me apprehend it would not be wholly useless 
to you. But whether you think it fit or not, I leave wholly to you. I 
shall always be ready to serve you, to my utmost, in any way you shall 
like, and shall only need your commands or permission to do it. 

‘ My book is going to the press for a second edition; and though I can 
answer for the design with which I writ it, yet since you have so oppor- 
tunely given me notice of what you have said of it, I should take it asa 
favour, if you would point out to me the place that gave occasion to that 
censure, that by explaining myself better, I may avoid being mistaken by 
others, or, unawares, doing the least prejudice to truth or virtue. I am 
sure you are so much a friend to them both, that were you none to me, I 
joe expect this from you. But I cannot doubt that you would doa 
great deal more than this for my sake, who, after all, have all the concern 
of a friend for you, wish you extremely well, and am without compliment.’ 

* The draft of the letter is indorsed, “‘ J. L. to 1. Newton.” ’—p. 225. 


From Locke’s own account book, and other documents in the 
possession of Lord King, it appears, that for the first edition of the 
“* Essay on the Human Understanding,” in 1689, he received 30/, : 
by an agreement made several years afterwards, the bookseller was 
to deliver six books well bound for every subsequent edition, and 
also to pay ten shillings for each additional sheet. For the “ Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity,” he was paid ten shillings each sheet, 
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and for the copy of several other books, probably the ‘ Conaidera- 
tion of Raising the Value, or Lowering the Interest of Money,” 
and the “‘ Vindication of the Reasonableness of Christianity,” he 
received the sum of 44/. 15s. For the “ Treatise on Education,” 
the agreement was 5/. for every impression, and twenty-five books 
bound in calf. Respecting the latter work, Mr. Clive, the cele- 
brated surgeon, said that it had contributed more to the general 
health of the higher classes of society, by one rule which the 
author has laid! down, than any other book he ever read. In 
1698, he enters for his ‘‘ Second Reply to the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s Second Answer,” 14/. 10s. ; and for the fourth edition of 
his “‘ Education,” 5/. In 1699, he enters 14/. for his “ Third 
Letter to the Bishop of Worcester.” 

It might be expected that Lord King would, from the valuable 
documents in his possession, throw some new light on the expul- 
sion of Locke from Oxford. The following is his Lordship’s account 
of the matter: 


‘In 1684, Locke was by an illegal order of the King deprived of his 
studentship, at Christchurch. The account given in Mr. Fox's history is 
as follows :-— 

‘ « Among the oppressions of this period, most of which were attended 
with consequences so much more important to the several objects of per- 
secution, it may seem scarcely worth while to notice the expulsion of 
J. Locke from Christchurch College, Oxford. But besides the interest 
which every incident in the life of a person so deservedly eminent na- 
turally excites, there appears to have been something in the transaction 
itself characteristic of this spirit of the times, as well as of the general 
nature of absolute power. Mr. Locke was known to have been intimately 
connected with Lord Shaftesbury, and had very prudently judged it 
advisable for him to prolong, for some time, his residence upon the Con- 
tinent, to which he had resorted originally on account of his health. A 
suspicion, as it has since been unfounded, that he was the author of a 
pamphlet which gave offence to the government, induced the King to 
insist upon his removal from the studentship at Christchurch. Sunderland 
writes by the King’s command, to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christchurch. The Reverend Prelate answers, that he has long had an eye 
upon Mr. Locke’s behaviour ; but though frequent attempts had been made 
(attempts of which the Bishop expresses no disapprobation) to draw him 
into imprudent conversation, by attacking in his company the reputation, 
and insulting the memory of his late patron and friend, and thus to make 
his gratitude, and all the best feelings of his heart instrumental in his 
ruin—-these attempts all proved unsuccessful. Hence the Bishop infers 
not the innocence of Mr. Locke, but that he was a great master of con- 
cealment, both as to words and looks, for looks it is to be supposed, would 
have furnished a pretext for his expulsion, more decent than any which had 
yet been discovered. An expedient is then suggested to drive Mr. Locke 
to a dilemma, by summoning him to attend the College on the Ist of 
January ensuing. If he do not appear, he shall be expelled for con- 
tumacy ; if he come, matter of charge may be found against him for what 
he shall have said at London or elsewhere, where he will have been less 
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upon his guard than at Oxford. Some have ascribed Fell’s hesitation in 
executing the king’s order, to his unwillingness to injure Locke, who was 
his friend; others, with more reason, to the doubt of legality of the order. 
However this may have been, neither his scruples nor his reluctance was re- 
garded by a Court which knew its own power. A peremptory order was 
accordingly sent, and immediate obedience ensued. Thus while, without 
the shadow of a crime, Mr. Locke lost a situation attended with some 
emolument and great convenience, was the University deprived of, or 
rather thus, from the base principles of servility, did she cast away the 
man, the having produced whom, is now her chiefest glory; and thus, to 
those who are not determined to be blind, did the true nature of absolute 
power discover itself, against which the middling station is not more 
secure than the most exalted. Tyranny, when glutted with the blood of 
the great and the plunder of the rich, will condescend to hunt humbler 
game, and make the peaceable Fellow of a College the object of its 
persecution. In this instance one would only imagine there was some 
instinctive sagacity in the government of that time, which pointed out to 
them, even before he had made himself known to the world, the man 
who was destined to be the most successful adversary of superstition and 
tyranny ?” 

‘On a careful examination of the case, and with the light (*‘ Oxford and 
Locke, by Lord Grenville”’) since thrown upon it, it appears that Locke 
was not expelled by the University of Oxford; he was deprived of his 
studentshi by the Dean and Chapter of the College to which he be- 
longed, Ie owever, we acquit the University of apy direct share in the 


transaction, we may not unfairly conclude from the spirit and temper thea 


prevalent at Oxford, that the University was accessary to that disgraceful 
deed. The famous Oxford decree, it must be remembered, had passed on 
the very day of the execution of Lord Russell. The divine rights of 
kings, and the indiscriminate obedience of subjects, were the favourable 
tenets of the University, which, by a solemn decree, condemned as im- 
pious and heretical, the principles upon which the constitution of this, 
and of every free country, maintains itself. The deprivation of Locke 
was, strictly speaking, the act of the Dean and Chapter of Christchurch, 
courting, and almost anticipating the illegal mandate of the crown, and 
is not to be described as an actual expulsion from the University of 
Oxford. 

‘It is true Lord Sunderland, in his letter to the Bishop of Oxford and 
Dean of Christchurch, signifies the king’s commands for the immediate 
expulsion of Mr, Locke, as one who had belonged to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and had behaved himself very factiously and undutifully towards 
the government. The Bishop, also, in his answer, uses the word ex- 
pulsion, incorrectly certainly, but what better phrase could he have 
selected to flatter a despotic Court, which had determined to punish all 
whom it chose to consider as its enemies ?’ 

We cannot spare room to insert all the documents connected 
with this transaction, which are given by Lord King; but we shall 
insert what his Lordship has said respecting the sequel. 

‘Of the illegality of the proceeding there can be no doubt; the visita- 
torial power of the crown can only be executed by the Lord Chancellor ; 
and the king like every other visitor, is bound, before he pronounces sen- 
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tence against any party, to hear him, or at least to cite him, and give 
him an opportunity of being heard. It is but fair, however, to add, that 
at the time of the transaction alluded to, the rights and powers of visitors 
were much more loose and unsettled than at present. The leading de- 
cision on the visitatorial power (the Exeter College case) took place many 
years afterwards, and the necessity of a visitor’s acting strictly and pro- 
perly in that capacity, was not finally established before the case of the 
King and the Bishop of Ely. 


‘ The persecution which had driven Locke from his country, the tyranny 
which had illegally deprived him of his situation at Oxford, did not cease 
after his retreat to Holland ; the king’s minister at the Hague demanded, 
amongst several others named in his memorial, that Locke should be de- 
livered up, describing him as Secretary to the late Earl of Shaftesbury, a 
state crime worthy of such extraordinary interposition. 

‘He was, therefore, under the necessity of living very much concealed, 
and of going out only at night, in order to avoid observation. His oc- 
cupations, however, were such as could not have given offence to the most 
jealous government ; and he had actually at one time, (as says Le Clerc) 
removed from Amsterdam to Utrecht, to avoid the possible suspicion of 
being connected with Monmouth, or of abetting his expedition, having 
no good opinion either of the leader or of his undertaking. He certainl 
left Amsterdam on the 16th of April, 1685, and remained at Utrecht till 
the 23d of May following, which last date coincides exactly, I believe, 
with the Duke of Monmouth’s departure from the Texel. It was during 


this secluded residence with M. Veen, in 1685, that his letter on Toleration 
was finished.’—p. 156. 


The valuable original essays which Lord King has appended to 


the memoir, would require a separate article to do justice to their 
importance, 





Art. IV.—The Brunswick; a Poem. In Three Cantos. London: 
W. Marsh. 1829. 


WE were utterly at a loss to conceive what web could be woven 
out of such an indefinite title? ‘The Brunswick!’ We are fond 
of speculating on the relations, probable or possible, between the 
titles of books and their contents : and when our not incurious eye 
ran rapidly down the title of this poem, as it lay budding among 
other flowers of newly-born literature—(many of which were 
doubtless born to “blush unseen”—to wither where they sprung) 
we inwardly exclaimed—“ The Brunswick !—oh! no doubt an 
effusion of the member of some Brunswick club—and then we 
thought of Lord Winchilsea—Protestant Ascendancy—and then 
went on to the character of the poem, probably vituperative—ex- 
clamatory—prophetic—“ swinging slow with solemn, roar!” and 
finally, we wound it up with the simple ge of bien est fait! It’s 
too late. We turned back to prove whether we had guessed aright— 
and on doing so, a momentary idea possessed us that, after all, it 
might be nothing more than the life and adventures of some 
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Captain of the Brunswick (Els! and as we at — took the poem 
into our hand, we made certain that before we had got throu P the 
first page, we should see something ejaculatory about the Star of 
Brunswick! But no such thing! The book before us, in three 
rather short cantos, proved to be a rambling sort of commentary, 
of which the fall of the Brunswick Theatre afforded the text. 

Subjects are scarce now-a-days—the remark applies to two emi- 
nent branches of the tree of knowledge—poetry and anatomy. 
It is not that there is a scarcity of men, skilful in both. But how 
can either go on successfully without subjects? Government, 
however, are about taking steps to supply one channel of science ; 
but nothing short of a new creation, we are afraid, can do any 
good for the other. Even the great genius of Byron found the 
want of a good subject. Surely then inferior beings may stand 
excused, if in search of a subject, they stumble on what appears 
to be the least likely to answer their purpose. 

‘The Brunswick,’ a poem, in three cantos, is d la Byron, that 
is, the verses are composed of eight lines each; there are two 
verses to a page, and like Don Juan, the style is sometimes serious 
and sometimes would be gay. We are of opinion, that with all its 
apparent ease, this style is of all others the most difficult to sustain. 
There must be great elegance, grace, delicacy, blended with ex- 
quisite humour ; ‘there must be touches, here and there, of electric 
power ; an ivtermittent burst of inextinguishable fire; an inter- 
valling ray of intellectual glory ; flashes of in-born genius ; which 
should say, or seem tosay—*‘ The power is ours, whene’er we have 
the will.” Unless this power exist there will be a danger of de- 
scending into too great familiarity of composing easy lines of 
merely pleasant prose. 

The author of the ‘ Brunswick,’ appears not to entertain such an 
idea of difficulty ; he commences his poem with the following not 
inharmonious lines :— 


‘ Come thou sweet straggling desultory rhyme, 

Which Byron, great immortal of our day, 

Took for the solace of his later time, 
Wherein to weave the mournful and the gay, 

Delight, despair, pain, pleasure, good, or crime, 
Within the magic circle of his lay, 

Blest octave measure, boundless in variety, 

Full of all charms, and free from all satiety ! 


‘ Yes, I will follow where the mighty went— 
Albeit there may not glow within my page 
The passions in their fatal fury spent— 
The workings of the reckless in their rage— 
The droopings of the heart with anguish rent— 
Nor charm of love, which can all breasts engage : 
On plainer themes, and in an humbler strain, 
The octave verse may not be writ in vain.’—-pp. |, 2. 
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The Brunswick Theatre was allowed, we believe, on all hands to 
be a very elegant piece of architecture; and it was a vast pity 
that it should have been extinguished in so singular and unfor- 
tunate a manner. The author, in verses of considerable spirit and 
ease, thus characterises its appearance. 


‘ But this was rear’d amidst a world of cares, 

Where all unsightly things the ways were stopping; 
It stood ’midst warehouses, and wharfs, and wares, 

Midst scenes of trading, trafficking, and shopping, 
Haunts which the river with the city shares. 

A dingy land, half Birmingham, half Wapping, 
Quite out of Pleasure’s way, you would suppose,— 
But she into strange holes and corners goes. 


‘ One might have thought the God of Dissipation— 

If that there be such a celestial wight 

Among the Deities of any nation— 
Had rais’d himself a house up for the night, 

Not choosing to return on some occasion, 
To his own gaudy palaces of Light,— 

So much this c arming edifice was seen, 

Looking o’er all about it like a Queen— 


‘ A most Aladdin-like and sweet affair ; 
Aladdin-like the manner of its popping 
Up into sight ; Aladdin-like when there; 
Aladdin-like the manner of its hopping 
Off,—only that Aladdin’s rose in air, 
While our poor Brunswick disappear’d by dropping, 
And that Aladdin, being very clever, 
Fetch’d back his palace,—ours is gone for ever.’—pp. 8, 9. 


An author who gives up his claim to originality, more especially 
in the province of poetry, loses ground even in his finest efforts, 
by a comparison with his mighty original. The same lines, 
perhaps, standing apart from all imitation, would stand a much 
better chance of exciting admiration and of obtaining applause. 
Look at a beautiful building, every part of which seems perfected 
by the hand of taste, and after having exhausted your stock of 
praise, be told that it is in imitation of some famous structure ; 
that one word has lowered your estimation of it fifty per cent., and 
you exclaim—“ Only an imitation! How noble must have been the 
original!” Such is the constitution of the human mind. Few 
things in the world are judged by their separate merit, and very few 
gain by comparison. The author before us, of course, is nothing 
like Lord Byron—that is, he has neither the grandeur, the beauty, 
the grace, the melancholy, the humour, the poignancy, or the 
wit : but in spite of all this, he writes good—nay, excellent poetry— 
and but for the unfortunate comparison, we should think the fol- 
lowing lines sufficient to convince the world of the author’s claim 
to be considered in a higher light than that of an imitator :— 
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‘ The few, (some few there were), whose gaze by chance 

Was fixed, the very moment when it fell, 

Upon that building, saw the wall advance 
Suddenly outward with a fearful swell, 

And then stood staring in a sort of trance, 
From which they were arous’d by one wild yell. 

To see—no theatre, but in its place, 

A heap of ruins and an empty space. 


A theatre in ruins! the mind flies 
Back at the thought a thousand years and more, 
To where Verona never wholly dies, 
But breathing classic and theatric lore, 
Reads from the dust of vanish'd centuries 
Its lesson to the people of that shore ; 
Who gazing on it, listening to its story, 
Revive and emulate their ancient glory. 


‘ It flies to far-renowned times and lands: 

To where the mighty Coliseum stood, 
The work of Roman minds, and Roman hands, 

Its trophies, triumphs, and its combats rude ;— 
To where its shell in awful glory stands, 

And marks, albeit in silent solitude, 
The spot where millions of that mighty name 
Gaz’d, shouted, wept, and learn’d the road to fame. 


Alas! in scenes like this there is an air 
Of hallowing softness breathes about the place, 
For Time had laid his hand so gently there, 
And the green ivy adds her mantling grace, 
That those who gaze upon them, while they spare 
One sigh in honour of that vanish’d race, 
Yet feel withal a melancholy charm, 
That ev’p in ruins can the soul disarm. 


So gradual seems decay, so softly breaks 
Its thought upon the heart, that if we weep 
’Tis not with pain; and young Romance, who wakes 
And wanders forth to muse while others sleep, 
And views it by the sweet moonlight which makes 
All things seem lovelier in her radiance deep, 
Finds not in all the world a fairer sight— 
A feeling of more exquisite delight..—pp. 26—28. 


Fifty years ago, these verses might have given the author a fair 


chance for the Laureatship. But Poetry, though it cannot be said 
to have run an equal race with the Mechanical Arts, or to have 
made such rapid strides towards perfection, as the inventions of 
Steam and Gas, has, through the immense power of two or three 
master spirits, arrived to such a pitch of excellence, and its cultiva- 
tion has become so general, with the addition of so many excellent 
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hands, that what was heretofore deemed half divine, is now merely 
human; and what was considered admirable, is now merely pass- 
able ; and what was thought to be good and pretty, is now only to 
be found in a starving periodical of evanescent existence. There 
are poets of the present day, whose stature is little more than com- 
mon, who would have strutted it, d pas de géant, o’er half the earth, 
three quarters of a century ago: and these exist in such numbers, 
that a portion of them might be shipped to the Swan River settle- 
ment, and never be missed. To return to our author, he affects 
rambling, after the manner of his gee prototype, and of course his 
rambles take in their full share of rumination on things past, pre- 
sent, and to come: for example :— 


‘The past !—What is it on this peopled earth 

That makes us dwell so fondly on the past? 

Man sees the future, like a mine of worth, 
Unfold its treasures beautiful and vast, 

And scarce the present joy survives its birth, 
Lost in the lustre which those visions cast ; 

But wherefore with such deep emotion pore 

On men and scenes that shall return no more ? 


‘ Tis for that self-same reason that we gaze 
So fondly, that they never shall return ; 
They had their past and future, nights and days, 
Cares to feel, hopes to cherish, griefs to mourn ; 
They wander’d, as we wander, through the maze 
\,f man’s existence to its final bourn; 
And we, éxhal’d this petty, paltry breath, 
From the same life shall sink to the same death.’—pp. 29, 30. 


Are not these very pretty verses? but they contain nothing 
novel—- nothing which we have not heard often—too often before. 
*‘ Life’s but a walking shadow !” Shakspeare, our present author, 
and several others whom we could name, have held the same 
opinion. 

We will quote another verse or two from ‘ The Brunswick,’ which, 


we consider, in spite of metaphysical sameness, among the best of 
the Poem :— 


* What was my heart before ?—a joyous dwelling, 
Whose chambers echoed to a sparkling throng, 
Where infant Hope his hundred tales was telling, 
While all the passions listen’d to his song ; 
Where music on voluptuous gale was swelling, 
And life in one bright stream was borne along ; 
Fancy was there, and Love his garlands wreathing, 
And all the flow’rs of life their sweets were breathing. 


‘ Behold it after—many a dreary token 
Is scatter’d o’er the halls where gladness rung, 
Gay garlands wither’d, and proud arches broken, 
nd high-toned instruments of joy unstrung ; 
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Icén Baselike. 
And many a wish that was in rapture spoken 

Hath died away with thoughts no longer young ; 
While tort’ring memory, like a gloomy ghost, 
Yet lingers there, and murmurs, “ All is lost!” ’—p. 39. 


We believe that Lord Byron, in certain moments, repented of his 
Don Juan. He doubtless found, that while it injured his moral 
fame, it threw little additional verdure over his literary laurels. 
However much a man may scorn the opinions of his fellows, he is 
sure to feel, in proportion as he affects ribaldry and licentiousness, 
at times, moments of self-abasement and degradation. There is a 
grandeur in moral worth, which all men of mind must know and 
feel, and none can experience its loss without being visited by bit- 
terness and remorse. The author of ‘The Brunswick,’ however, has 
generally confined himself to an imitation of the better parts of his 
original, and therefore has not such literary sins to answer for. His 
production, upon the whole, is very clever, very poetical, and we 
should think may be very successful. 





Art. V.—1. Bishop Gauden, the Author of Icén Baselike ; in Answer to 
some Remarks of the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, upon a publication of the 
present Writers, addressed to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, con- 
cerning the authorship of the Icén. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A. &c. Chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Hether- 
ington, in the county of York. 8vo. pp. 72. Rivingtons: 1829. 

2. Faith and Justification : two Discourses by the most Rev. Doctor John 
Sharp, formerly Lord Archbishop of York; and the late Owen Man- 
ning, B.D., Prebendary of Lincoln ; with a Preface, noticing Objec- 
tions by the present Archdeacon of Ely to a public Declaration of these 
Doctrines, at the beginning of the Reformation in England ; and with 
an Appendix from the Writings of our distinguished Divines. By 
the Rev. Henry John Todd, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 94. Rivingtons : 1829. 


We have been both amused and instructed by the controversy 
between Doctor Wordsworth and Mr. Todd, on the authorship of 
Icén. From the first of the works before us, we learn that another 
publication upon it is to be expected from the former ; and that 
replies to this are resolved on. The subject will thus be brought 
fully before us; we shall then express, perhaps at some length, 
our opinion upon it. The negative arguments against the claim of 
the Royal Martyr, (for so both Doctor Wordsworth and Mr. Todd 
call Charles I.) from the silence of Lord Clarendon, Charles II. 
and James I]., and from some expressions in Dr. Gauden’s letters, 
are very strong: but negative arguments are never conclusive; and 
in general are overturned even by slight positive proofs of the con- 
trary. We think it yop nog whether such positive proof in 
support of the royal claim has yet been produced. All the evidence 
for it is of a secondary nature, and very debateable. But it begins 
to be time that the controversy should close: both the divines get 
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angry. Doctor Wordsworth treats the gentle Todd with some 
loftiness; and the gentle Todd mee to the Doctor’s letter, the 
epithets of Verbosa et grandis, by which Juvenal describes an 
epistle of a very different nature. ai: 

Mr. Todd’s other publication, noticed in the title of this article, 
is of somewhat greater importance. It contains, in the first place, 
a sermon on Saving and Justifying Faith, by Doctor Sharpe, for- 
merly Archbishop of York. Ina preface of some length, Mr. Todd 
informs us that it was the Archbishop’s method ‘ to render things 
plain and easy; that is, to find out phrases suited and levelled to 
the capacities of the vulgar, and yet not vulgar enough themselves 
to offend the politest taste.’ In this the Archbishop was right, 
but he has had few imitators, and by far the greater number of the 
sermons of the preachers of the Established Church are little suited 
to the intellects of the lower orders of society, or those of the poor 
girls and boys by whom they are attended. One reason why the 
Evangelical communities gain so much on the Established Church 
is, that their sermons are in a more familar and intelligible style, 
and therefore come more home to the minds and bosoms of the 
generality of hearers. The subject of the Archbishop’s sermon is 
to shew, that faith without good works gives no title to salvation. 
Mr. Todd observes in his preface, that this was the doctrine of 
Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Hammond, Patrick, and 
Bull; and he cites with applause the caution given by the late 
Bishop of Winchester to his clergy “‘ against the dangerous mis- 
take of those, who teach men to rest on faith alone, and deny the 
necessity of good works in order to salvation. For,” says the learned 

relate, “ if a minister should tell his parishioners that they will 
Ge saved if they have faith in Jesus Christ, without explaining 
to them what he means by faith; or even if, with explaining to 
them the true sense of the word, he makes this doctrine the constant 
subject of his discourses, and does not frequently inculcate the per- 
sonal and social duties separately, as essentially parts of the charac- 
ter of a true Christian, and as an indispensable proof of his possess- 
ing a lively faith, he will be very far from improving the morality of 
his audience,” Doctor Sharpe justly says in his sermon, “ Let not 
these two things, faith and good works, which Christ has joined 
together in his gospel, be ever separated.” 

Doctor Manning’s Sermon is intended to explain the Doctrine of 
Justification. He takes for his text, (Rom. iii. 28), “‘ Man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the Law ;” he cites many other 
texts of the same import: he then notices several passages in the 
sacred writings, in which it is declared no less positively that *¢ faith 
without works profiteth nothing.” He notices the attempts to re- 
concile this apparent contradiction. His own solution is, that there 
are two sorts of justification, a first, and a final :—the first, is that 
by which a person is admitted a member of the church; the final 
takes place at the last day, when those only shall be justified or 
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rewarded with bliss, who “shali have sought it by a patient con- 
tinuance in well doing” (Rom. i. 7.) To the first, nothing but 
faith is necessary ; to the second, virtues must be added to faith. 
This appears to be sound and reasonable doctrine; but we be- 
lieve the dispute is almost verbal: we trust that, at the present 
time, no denomination of Christians believe that a man will be saved 
without good works. Whether having both faith and good works, 
he is saved by both, or by the former only, must be thought to 
depend on the explanation given to the expression,—but all must 
agree that the faith, by which a man is saved, isa faith, that work- 
eth in charity. 

Here Mr. Todd, both in his preface and his notes, carries us into 
polemics. Ina former publication, he asserted that this distinc- 
tion of a first and final justification, was the doctrine of the first 
English reformers ; and that it occurs in the Necessary Erudition 
of a Christian Man; and he attributed this work to Archbishop 
Cranmer. For this, Mr. Todd has been reproved by the Arch- 
deacon of Ely, who, in a charge delivered to his clergy, in the course 
of last year, announced to them his discovery that the work entitled 
the Erudition of a Christian Man was written, not by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, but by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, so that 
the Archbishop’s authority should not be cited for the distinction 
which that book exhibits, between a first and a final justification. 
This assertion of the Archdeacon, Mr. Todd respectfully, and we 
think, successfully combats. 

Mr. Todd announces in the work before us, that we may soon 
expect to see his promised Life of Archbishop Cranmer. The 
subject is interesting ; it forms one of the most interesting episodes 
in the history of the English Reformation ; and Mr. Todd’s access 
to the literary treasures at Lambeth, qualifies him, more than any 
other person, for the due execution of the subject. 


Art. VI.—Idées Nouvelles sur le Systéme Solaire. Par M. Le Chevalier 
J. Chabrier, Ancien Officier Supérieur, Correspondant de la Societe 
d’ Histoire Naturelle, &c. &c. pp. 164. 4to. Belin: Paris. 1828. 


THERE are two ways by which a fact may be proved to be true: 
the one personal, founded on our own observation, or our own rea~ 
soning ; the other, independent of ourselves, and founded on the 
testimony of credible witnesses. Relative to this, a saying is 
recorded, which has been ascribed to various authors ; but whoever 
was the first to say ‘“‘that there are more false facts than false 
theories in philosophy,” deserves credit for his shrewdness and 
penetration, since it is undoubtedly so ; and is an evil of more mag~ 
nitude than most are aware of, who eagerly believe every dogma, 
and every opinion which is couched under the mask of an aoe 
formality, and defended by all the out-works of artificial logic an 

metaphysical geometry. This evil predominates, perhaps more 
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insidiously in astronomy, than in any other department of science, in 
consequence both of the imposing nature of the subject, and of the 
pretensions and accuracy put forth by astronomers and their disciples. 

We are amazed, indeed, at many of the announcements of Astro- 
nomy, and our belief is staggered by many of its computations of 
distance and revolution: but when we are told that by means of 
good telescopes, it is easy to perceive mountains in the moon; to 
see the polar regions of Jupiter covered with snow, which, moreover, 
can be perceived to melt in summer; and to ascertain that the sun 
is a dark body, but surrounded with an atmosphere of resplendent 
light,—our doubts are at once silenced, for here is ocular, or at 
least telescopic demonstration of the facts. When weare farther 
told that the distance from the earth to the moon, or to the sun, 
can be as accurately computed as the distance from Liverpool. to 
London ; that the weight of the moon, or of the sun, can be as ex- 
actly determined as if they had been placed in the scales of a 
balance ; and that the time of the planetary revolutions can be 
as correctly noted as the seconds hand of a stop watch—how can 
we refuse to believe these announcements, particularly when they 
come from such men as Kepler, and Newton, and Herschel, whose 
veracity is altogether unimpeached and unimpeachable. 

But all this is only the evidence of testimony, which however 
strong, is very seldom, if it ever is, equal to personal observation 
in its influence on individual belief. With respect, therefore, to 
the telescopic discoveries and arithmetical computations of astro- 
nomy, though these are talked of as certain and indisputable, yet 
it is well known, that almost no two observers, even among astro- 
nomers of the greatest eminence and accuracy, are agreed about the 
results. Sir Isaac Newton himself expressly says, “if the annual 
parallax could be obtained, we might be said to have arrived at a 
tolerable degree of certainty ;” and our readers will scarcely suppose 
it possible that with regard to the distance of the sun, there is a 
difference of no less than sixty millions of miles in the calculations 
of different astronomers—some making it thirty, whilst others 
make it ninety millions of miles. Again, two of the best astro- 
nomers of the present age, Sir William Herschel, and Professor 
Schroeter, have both given calculations of the new planets, and 
though their methods were the same, the difference of the results 
is very remarkable. According to Herschel, the diameter of the 
planet Ceres is 160 miles; according to Schroeter, 1624 miles ; 
according to Herschel, the diameter of the planet Pallas is 80 miles ; 
according to Schroeter it is no less than 2099 miles. Now which, 
it may be asked, of those two eminent and able astronomers, are 
we to believe? Well might Copernicus, the author of the received 
system, remark, that nobody can expect any thing certain from 
astronomy, since it will not afford it; and he justly adds, that if 
we admit as truth that which is dressed up for other purposes, we 
shall leave astronomy in greater folly than when we engaged in it. 
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We have been led into this train of remark by the work of M. 
Chabrier, now before us, which, in its explications of astronomical 
phenomena, differs as widely from those given by Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Newton, as the computations of Schroeter differ from 
those of Herschel. The grand foundation of this new system 
consists in the notion that the universe is filled with a dense, but 
invisible fluid, in which all the heavenly bodies float about like 
corks upon a mill-pond, and have their movements directed by its 
circular and diverging currents. ‘‘The earth, for example, with 
its atmosphere, pushed along by these currents of the sidereal 
fluid, rolls round the circumference of its orbit, as the wheel of 
a carriage rolls over a highway.” That we may not, however, 
misrepresent those very singular (we may justly add unproved 
and improbable) views of M. Chabrier, we shall give his own 
account of this invisible sidereal fluid, as nearly as we can translate 
his own words. 


‘The rapidity of the rotatory motion of the planets leads to the supposi- 
tion that they are animated by very intense centrifuga! force, which is 
capable of diminishing their temperature by permitting the dilatation of 
their respective atmospheres. 

‘It is probable, that the blue colour of the celestial vault is especially 
owing to the sidereal liquid, which forms the vault by turning round the 
atmosphere, and which, to judge of it from the colour of the waters of the 
sea and lakes, appears strongly susceptible of reflecting blue rays. 

‘Let us add, as a secondary proof, that this vault is formed by a dense, 
bluish, and moveable liquid; that the ancients and the moderns believe it 
solid and immoveable, that they made it even an article of religious faith, 
and that it is only in these latest times, in whichto explain the motionof the 
planets round the sun, learned men have imagined “ the universal void,” 
or ‘* the ether,” which vacuum is nothing more than a supposition without 
foundation. 

‘A circumstance, which favours the hypothesis of a liquid and diapha- 
nous vault, is, that when the moon appears in full day near the zenith, 
and is observed from the top of a high mountain beneath a pure sky, she 
seems certainly to be beneath the azure vault, the colour of which she 
does not assume, which would not fail to occur, if this colour was owing 
to the atmosphere only, and if the moon were beyond this atmosphere. 
Besides, we are almost assured from this circumstance, that pure air is 
invisible, that its transparency is perfect, since it allows us not only to dis- 
tinguish the ashy colour of the moon, but also to see the stars; and that it 
is, perhaps, on account of its rarifaction, or its nature to reflect the least 
molicule of light, and consequently. to form alone, and without the assis- 
tance of water and oxygen, the heavenly blue. As for the tint of the 
same colour spread over objects seen in the horizon, and at a distance, we 
think it is occasioned, at least ‘partially, by the vapours existing in large 
quantities in the lower region of the atmosphere, the transparency of 
which they diminish : and, perhaps, by a kind of blue fire, or phosphorus 
extremely light, which is nourished by the inferior strata, denser than the 
oxygen fluid, and which is illuminated by the light of the sun. 

‘The atmosphere surrounded with the sidereal liquid, and rolling rapidly 
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upon its orb, experiencing by that means, especially on the side towards 
its poles, a lively pressure, and considerable friction, would cause a great 
quantity of the electric fluid, which the sidereal liquid, by the uniform pres- 
sure upon its poles, causes partially to penetrate into the atmosphere, with 
the aerial polar courses, which it unceasingly directs towards the equator, 
where the pressure is diminished by the centrifugal force with which this 
liquid is animated—a force which is more direct than those at the poles. 

‘ Thus, the atmosphere would be a vast electrical machine continually in 
action, like the Voltaique pile. (See the recent discoveries of M. Cirsted 
of Copenhagen, and the experiment of M. M. Ampere and Arago, concern- 
ing the identity of magnetism and electricity. 

‘ According to Herschel, the rapidity of certain calorific rays would be 
comparable to that of light; I am induced upon that, to look upon the 
electric fluid as caloric disengaged from bodies, whether by the simple 
contact of two heterogeneous substances, or by pressure, or by friction, 
and combined or mixed with gas, or with a substance extracted from solid 
bodies by friction.’-—p. 56. 


The rapidity of the movement of the atmospheric electricity, 
M. Chabrier farther imagines, as well as its direction, ought to be 
supposed to render this species of electricity, partly the result of 
the immediate and permanent pressure of the sidereal fluid upon the 
poles of the atmosphere—a pressure exerted more strongly there 
than at the equator, where it is diminished, in consequence of the 
centrifugal force with which the fluid is animated. With this 
sidereal fluid, therefore, as a medium of motion, or rather as a prime 
mover, (primum mobile) M. Chabrier finds it no difficult task to 
explain the planetary movements, and to describe the manner of 
their sailing, swimming, floating, or whatever it may be denomi- 
nated, much more distinctly and graphically than a Newtonian 
astronomer could accomplish. He tell us that,— 


‘ The planets roll upon the convexity of an ellipsis, which is the liquid, 
circular, and moveable couch, with which they are in equilibrium, by means 
of their atmospheres, their centre alone being uniformly moved; the mo- 
tion of each in all parts of its atmospheric circumference, near the equa- 
tor, is sometimes retarded and sometimes accelerated. The motion is least 
of all retarded on the side towards the sun, round the radius vector; the 
passage of the retarded motion to the accelerated motion, is always at the 
point of intersection of this line with the circumference of the planetary 
atmosphere—from which it follows that the centrifrugal power is there 
null, and that this point serves as a centre of motion to the opposite point 
of the atmospheric circumference situated on the prolongation of the 
radius vector, and where the accelerated motion and intensity of cen- 
trifugal force is the greatest. 

‘ From the laws of the communication of motion, the flattening of the 
atmosphere, occasioned by its tendency towards the sun, by impulsion 
from this planet, and by its resistance to these impulsions, must take place 
both on the side which receives the impulsion, and on the side diametrically 
opposite, which diminishes the diameter corresponding to the sides; 
whilst the normal diameter to this which is situated also in the same place, 
must increase with the curvature of the atmosphere. 
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* The direction of the impulsions given to the sidereal liquid by the sun 
being tangential to the Equatorial zone of the atmosphere of this star, this 
liquid propels it from describing a spiral; consequently the result of its 
efforts must be to reach the planets above their centre of gravity. Thus the 
atmosphere of the earth being forced by its posterior and superior parts in 
the direction of its progressive motion, must turn upon the ecliptic, and in 
the manner of the sun’s rotation. 

‘It may be also demonstrated in the following manner, that the rotation 
of the planets in the same way as the sun turns, is the yee | effect of 
the circular motion, and of the spiral form of the sidereal liquid and the 
solar heat. The planets and their atmospheres, composing only one and the 
same body, which gravitates towards the sun, and the curvature of the 
atmosphere diminishing on the side of that planet, it results that these 
bodies must move more slowly than the current diverging from the sidereal 
liquid, as considerable bodies floating in water, move with less speed than 
that which forces them along: and it is because planets move with less 
celerity than this diverging current, that they are enabled to turn upon 
themselves. In fact a part of this current being obstructed in its course 
by the atmosphere of a planet, increases behind, where its efforts augment 
in proportion to the resistance, whilst they diminish before. The liquid, 
whether by the action by which it is impelled—whether by its tendency 
to equilibrium, escapes on the side when the resistance is least, in order 
to be carried upon the atmosphere and to continue its forward motion. It 
will not be below this atmosphere, or on the side towards the sun, that it 
will escape, provided that on that side it be less free than on the opposite 
side; for on our part, being nearer the centre of the system it is more 
dilated; on the other hand, finding itself charged with the weight of the 
star, and more distant from the limits of that same system, it is propor- 
tionally more compressed; all which are causes that would impede its 
rapidity. Besides, on the side towards the sun, the rolling of the atmos- 
phere only produces a very slight centrifugal force; but this liquid will 
pass higher than the atmosphere, where it can enjoy more liberty, being 
less compressed in proportion to its distance from the sun, and because it 
is at the superior extremity of the atmosphere, that the centrifugal force 
has the greatest intensity; consequently this atmosphere being forced by 
its posterior and superior part, will roll upon the ecliptic, as upon an inclined 
plane, and will turn thus in the manner of the sun’s rotation. 

‘To these causes may be added the following. ‘The terrestrial hemi- 
sphere which lies towards the sun is warmed and dilated; the a epee 
hemisphere plunged in obscurity, is, on the contrary, cold, condensed, and 
humid—the quarter of the earth, too, and of its atmosphere which is on 
the point of issuing from the shadows of darkness, being the part of the 
globe, and of its atmosphere, which is the most condensed and humid, is 
heavier than the opposite quarter which has just been warmed, dried up 
and dilated by the heat of the sun at full noon: consequently, this differ - 
ence of weight and volume in two opposite parts, will establish one of 
them in their tendency towards the sun; and the surface of the dilated 
hemisphere having received by that means an increase, the number of 
points which this repulsive force can affect, will be increased. This alone 
suffices, in my opinion, to destroy the equilibrium, and to make the earth 
turn, however tardily.’—p. 46. 
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The notion of a boundless sea of gas, which we presume is of the 
nature of M. Chabrier’s “‘ liquide sideral,” with suns, stars, and 
planets floating about in it, seems to be more akin to poetry than 
to philosophy—and more romantic and imposing than true. Nay, 
we cannot undertake to aver that our author has not been indebted 
for the germ of his system to an English poet, who besides talking 
of playing at bowls with the sun and moon,* wrote the following 
lines : 

Tis midnight :—On the mountain’s brown, 
The cold wan moon shone brightly down : 
Blue rolled the waters—blue the sky, 

Seem'd like an ocean hung on high 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright— 

Who ever look’d upon them shining, 

And turn’d to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away 

And mix with their eternal ray.” 


Though the moon is greatly nearer to us than any of the planets, 
astronomers confess that, with her irregular and intricate motions, 
she gives them more trouble than all the heavenly bodies besides. 
Into the consideration of these irregularities we cannot at present 
enter, as we shall have enough to do to discuss the telescopic visions 
of her seas, her valleys, her mountains, and her volcanoes. Even to 
the naked eye the surface of the moon does not appear uniform, some 
parts being dark, others light. The telescope makes these distinc- 
tions still more obvious ; and as they must indicate something, as- 
tronomers have as usual indulged their fancies most liberally in con- 
jecture. One party supposes the dark parts of the moon to be seas, 
and the light portions, continents and islands; because water ab- 
sorbs, and land reflects the light. So far has this been carried, that 
names have even been given to those supposed lunar continents 
and seas, and maps of them laid down with all the circumstantiality 
of genuine knowledge. Another party, however, contend that the 
dark parts are extensive caverns or deep valleys, and the bright 
parts high mountainous tracts, whose shadows darken the plains 
to a great extent. Others, again, have thought that the bright parts 
of the moon are rocks of diamond and similar precious stones. 

All these are mere fancies, which nobody can prove, and uobody 
pretends to prove; but after a great man starts a fancy, it becomes 
a kind of reproach to the next observer not to coincide with it, 
and he looks at the moon with a notion of land, and water, and 
mountains in his head, and of course fails not to see all these in the 
moon, in the same way as every passenger takes the form of the 
person we may be anxiously expecting ;—and thus it is that philo- 
sophers cheat one another into a tolerable argument for the support 
of a favourite theory. The theorists also imagine that they can 


* See Lord Byron’s Letter to the Rev. Mr. W. L. Bowles. 
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measure the height of the mountains in the moon, and detail the 
eruptions of her volcanoes, because the bright spots rapidly in- 
crease in brightness, and afterwards become extinguished; in the 
same way as Etna or Vesuvius blaze out at intervals, and again 
relapse into flameless quiet. It occurs to us that it would be no 
less plausible to refer the appearance to the burning of a lunar city, 
or a lunar forest, provided that we had any certitude of the exist- 
ence of either forests or cities in the moon. M. Chabrier explains 
this in a more novel manner still; but his account of the moon is 
altogether so curious, that we shall allow him to speak for himself. 


‘The moon,’ he says, ‘ which now has no atmosphere, must have had 
one originally; otherwise how would it have been formed? It may, 
indeed, have proceeded from a comet, which had struck against the 
atmosphere of the earth, near its equator. Maupertuis, we think, was of 
this opinion, and M. Laplace does not imagine it improbable that it might 
lave been severed from a comet by some violent shock or concussion. 
According to this hypothesis, the two atmospheres being homogeneous 
would become united into one—but the heaviness being considerably 
diminished at so great a distance from the earth, the nucleus of the comet 
may penetrate even to where the fluid, by its density and motion, forms 
its equilibrium. At the height at which the moon is, her centrifugal force 
is equal to her weight. Thus, she is without doubt placed in the diverg- 
ing current, or atmospheric ascendancy, at the point in which her mass is 
in equilibrio with the fluid body, which sustains it by its density and 
motion ; and her centre of gravity must be in the inferior and posterior 
part of the hemisphere, which it presents to us. The great mountains of 
the moon, multiplying the points of contact with the air, must contribute 
to diminish her specific gravity. 

‘The unchangeable face which the moon presents to us, is clearly an 
indication that this face belongs to an hemisphere, which has more weight 
than that which is concealed from us :—from this circumstance | am led 
to imagine that the part which is invisible, is either plane, or perhaps con- 
cave, which renders the globe of the moon lighter. Every part of the 
lunar surface would be presented to the earth in succession without the 
attraction of the terrestrial spheroid, which unceasingly attracts to it the 
same hemisphere of this planet, and renders the other hemisphere always 
invisible. (Expos. du Syst. de M. t. 2, p. 445. In fact, if the moon, 
from her appearance in the atmosphere of the earth, were more or less 
yielding, the earth’s attraction acting particularly upon her centre, must 
render her convex on the side towards the earth, and concave on the side 
opposite. Herschel observed, that the satellites of Jupiter always presented 
the same face to that planet, &c. ‘This law is equally applicable to the 
seventh satellite of Saturn. When that satellite is to the East of Saturn, 
it becomes very difficult to be seen, which proceeds only from the spots 
which cover the hemisphere, presented to us when found in that position. 
(Astr. Phys. t. 3, p. 77, par M. Biot). Perhaps this particularity may 
be owing to the circumstance, that in this situation the satellite only 
affords a lateral view of a single hemisphere. These conjectures appear to 
me to be confirmed by the luminous points which are sometimes observed 
on the disc of the moon, and which, if this planet-be concave on the side 
Opposite to the earth, and of small thickness, might be mere holes, through 
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which we could perceive the light of the sun during the time of a solar 
eclipse. 

‘ The terrestrial atmosphere having a rotatory motion from west to east, 
at least twenty-seven times more rapid than the motion of the moon, its 
fluid, in consequence of this rapidity, must acquire a force which renders 
it capable of supporting that satellite, and of forcing it along in the passage 
of her own motion. 

‘This fluid, which is that of the ascending atmospheric current, and 
which moves with an extreme rapidity to the height where the moon is, is 
condensed on the posterior face of that satellite, and especially in passing 
below it, and must be dilated on the anterior face; for, in escaping below 
the moon, the air must necessarily be extended, rise with impetuosity, 
dilate finally at the point of producing the atmospheric ascension, and by 
that means, raise the seas, and cause the tides. 

‘ This satellite does not move so quick as the atmospheric fluid, on 
account of its density, which inclines it to the earth, and because all its 
parts, moving and keeping only together, the entire mass is, under all 
considerations, much less moveable than the surrounding fluid,— 

‘ At the height at which it is, the oxygen is not very abundant, and this 
satellite can only feebly resist the effects of the pressure exercised upon 
the atmosphere of the earth: the impression of these effects having re 
place on one side, is favourable to the opinion, that the moon is spherical, 
and that in her course round the globe, she is subject only to a motion like 
a vessel upon water.’ 


From these cursory sketches, then, it would appear that M. Cha- 
brier’s new system is little more than a modification of the Carte- 
sian, somewhat adapted to the modern views of pneumatics. Des 
Cartes, in his ‘‘ Principia,” accounts for many astronomical pheno- 
mena from the centrifugal force of atmospheres of ether surround- 
ing the planets, much in the same way as our author talks of his 
fluid. But as Maclaurin, in his admirable account of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s discoveries, well remarks, there never was a more extra- 
vagant undertaking than such an attempt. Liebnitz, as some of 
our readers may be aware, attempted a similar modification of the 
Cartesian system, and represented the universe as a machine which 
should proceed for ever by the laws of mechanism in the most per- 
fect state, by an absolute inviolable necessity ; but he never ex- 
plained in what manner his ether, or celestial fluid, could produce 
gravity and the planetary revolutions. Nor did he shew how his 
harmonical circulation of the ether could be reconciled and adjusted 
together, so as to account for astronomical phenomena. M. Cha- 
brier, it must be confessed, has gone a little farther than this ; but 
though he has experimented in a small way to prove his principles, 
we cannot but think the deductions which he draws from his 
experiments, are no better than wild and unproved visions. We 
advise M, Chabrier, therefore, to curb the flight of his astronomical 
fancyings, and to keep within the range of the ‘‘ Vol des Insectes,” 
where he will be more at home, and can write more usefully and 
accurately. The ‘‘ Vol des Planets,” if we may use the expression, 
seems to be altogether beyond the soar of his terrestrial wings. 
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Art. VII.—1. Constantinople in 1828. A Residence of Sixteen Months 
in the Turkish Capital and Provinces: with an Account of the pre- 
sent Naval and Military Power, and of the Resources fY the btto- 
man Empire. By Charles Mac Farlane, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. London. 
1829. 


2. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 
1826, and 1827. By R. R. Madden, Esq., M.R.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With one Plate. London. 1829. 


THE first of these works, a handsome en volume, with several 
interesting views, and a portrait of the Sultan Mahmood, offers, in 
a plain unvarnished language, the observations and experience of 
an intelligent traveller, who, during the short period of sixteen 
months that he resided in Turkey, = collected more useful in- 
formation on the state of that singular country, than many less 
attentive tourists have offered us after a residence of several years, 
He arrived in the middle of August, 1827, at Smyrna, to all 
appearance free from every political bias, and prepared to hear and 
see and judge for himself. His description of Smyrna and its 
society is full of interest. The town was then enjoying the most 
perfect repose, under its energetic governor, after having under- 
gone the most frightful commotions, when blood flowed in torrents 
through its streets, and the unfortunate Greeks were hunted down 
and shot like wild beasts, whenever they ventured out of their 
houses. Before finally leaving Smyrna for Constantinople, he 
made an excursion to Pergamus, Magnesia, and the ruins of 
Sardes, the description of which will be read with pleasure, both 
by the antiquarian and the politician. But his residence at Con- 
stantinople, whither he went from Smyrna by sea, is the most im- 
portant part of the work. The author's connections in the capital 
of Turkey, seem to have given him opportunities for correcting 
various errors into which previous travellers had fallen. He has 
paid great attention to the improvements lately undertaken in the 
sultan’s army ; and his work will go a great way towards rectifying 
the exaggerated expectations many persons in this country have 
entertained from those measures of reform which were to rege- 
nerate an all but fallen empire. His sketches of Sultan Mahmood, 
and other distinguished Turks, are admirably drawn ; and there is 
a simplicity about them, which leaves no doubt that if they should 
any where turn out to be erroneous, the fault must have been with 
his informants, and not with him, whose sole aim seems to be to 
present a faithful picture of ‘“‘ Turkey as it is.” 

Mr. Madden’s volumes extend over a much greater range of 
country. They are written in the shape of letters, addressed to 
several persons in England; a style of writing very convenient to 
travellers, as it leaves room for all kinds of aneedotes, witticisms, 
and smart remarks, which seem to be the peculiar vein of their 
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author. Mr. Madden being a surgeon, passed among the Turks 
for a nakim, or physician, and as such had access to all classes of 
persons, even to the secrets of the harem. He seems to have had 
many opportunities for observing the Turkish character in Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Candia, Syria, but above all, in Alexandria, 
where he redaed altogether nearly two years, and where he made 
experiments on the plague, which we recommend to the attention 
of every medical man. His land journey from Constantinople to 
Smyrna, was too rapid to have afforded any information ; nor do 
we gather much from his tour in Palestine, except a few interesting 
observations on the Dead Sea, and some ludicrous anecdotes of the 
monks at Jerusalem. In Nubia, too, his journey extended no 
farther than Assouan. Yet wherever Mr. M. goes or resides, 
though he should not constantly be employed in measuring pillars, 
and never copied one inscription, he always contrives to pick up 
some amusing anecdote, or to give some entertaining description 
illustrative of the habits, customs, manners, religion, or civilization 
of the people. Mr. Madden seldom speaks of things which have 
not come under his own observation; in consequence, he says but 
little of Sultan Mahmood and hiscourt. His sketches of Mehmet- 
Ali, to whom he was introduced at Cairo, and of his son, the fero- 
cious Ibrahim, whom he frequently attended off Candia, are, on 
the other hand, the more perfect and lively. Mr. M. is a liberal 
man, in the most extensive sense of the word, and not likely to 
hate a man because he wears a turban and-swears by Mahomet ; 
nor is he a Turk-hater, from an overweening affection for the 
Greeks ; nevertheless, the Turks have found no favour in his sight. 

The state and prosperity of Turkey, at this moment, are topics of 
great interest in all Europe.- Not that we fear to see the Russians 
drive the true believers into the Bosphorus; for “‘the powers that 
be” have decreed that they shall not; but that we are desirous of 
knowing whether there be stamina enough left in the Turks for 
being regenerated; whether their religion, and still more their 
inveterate habits of sloth and luxuriousness, have not rendered 
them totally incapable of assuming a rank among civilized nations ; 
and finally, whether there be that, in the character and circum- 
stances of Sultan Mahmood, which may lead us to think that he 
will carry a reform, in the attempt of which, the able and noble 
Selim lost his throne and life. As Christians and Englishmen, we 
must wish to witness the regeneration of Turkey ; it must be painful 
to us to see millions of our fellow-believers crouch under the 
scimitar of an incorrigible barbarian, and still more, to think 
ourselves compelled, for the sake of our political and commercial 
interests, to uphold that moral monster against its more powerful 
and more civilized neighbour, under whose sceptre the Christians 
of Thrace would unquestionably lead an infinitely happier life. 

Let us hear Mr. Madden, on the Turkish character. 


‘ It has been long a disputed question,’ he says, ‘ whether the Greeks or 
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Turks are the best people; but the question should have been, which of 
them is the worst, for 1 would be inclined to say from my own experience, 
that the Greeks, as a nation, are the least estimable people in the world, with 
the exception of the Turks, who are still less to be admired.’ 

‘ But as to the outward man, the Turk is, physically speaking, the 
finest animal, and indeed excels all Europeans in bodily vigour as well as 
beauty. As to their moral qualities, I cannot go to the length of Thorn- 
ton’s commendation, nor of De Tott’s abuse. In my medical relations 
with them, I had much to admire, and a great deal to condemn. I found 
them charitable to the poor, attentive to the sick, and kind to their domes- 
tics ; but I also found them perfidious to their friends, treacherous to their 
enemies, and thankless to their benefactors. Eight cases of poisoning 
have fallen under my observation already ; five of these victims I attended, 
and in every case the fatal dose did its deadly business within eight and 
forty hours, but in most instances within twelve. The nature of the 
poison I cannot speak of with certainty ; from its being tasteless in the 
coffee, which is commonly made its vehicle, it can neither be opium, nor 
corrosive sublimate; but, from the symptoms it produces, | believed it to 
be arsenic. Of all things in Turkey, human life is of the least value ; and 
of all the roads to honour and ambition, murder is deemed the most 
secure, I sat beside a Cantiote Turk at dinner, who boasted of having 
killed eleven men in cold blood; and the society of this assassin was 
courted by the cousin of the Reis effendi, at whose house I met him, 
because ‘“‘he was aman of courage.” J attended the harem of a rich 
Ulema, a man of the law and of the religion, whose female slave was 
incapacitated for drudgery. He proposed sending for one of the Jewish 
women who followed the avocation of infanticide, and who are consulted 
not only by the Turks, but also by the most respectable Levantines. I of 
course declined a consultation with a privileged murderess, and represented 
the evil consequences arising from such practices. In short, one of the 
most deplorable effects of despotism is, the little value it causes people to 
set on human life. I do not imagine they are wantonly cruel; but a 
government which overwhelms without punishing,—which visits crime with 
the hand of vengeance, and not of justice,—which inflicts death, not for 
example, but for the sake of getting rid of the offender,~-and whose fanati- 
cism makes a merit of shedding blood,—such a government, I say, must 
deprave the hearts of the people, and render them sanguinary and atro- 
cious. 

‘ The Turks are generally considered to be honester than the Greeks, 
and in point of fact they are, or at least appear so; they are certainly less 
mendacious, and are too clumsy to practice chicanery to advantage. 
Their probity, however, depends not on any moral repugnance to deceit, 
but solely on the want of talent to deceive. I never found a Turk who 
kept his word when it was his interest to break it; but then I never knew 
a Greek who was not unnecessarily and habitually a liar. He is subtle in 
spirit, insidious in discourse, — in his manner, and indefatigable in 
dishonesty; he is an accomplished scoundrel; and beside him, the Turk, 
with all the desire to defraud, is so gauche in knavery, that, to avoid 
detection, he is constrained to be honest.’—pp. 29—32. 


Mr. Mac Farlane, it is true, does not venture on any general 
characteristics, nor had he so many opportunities of judging as 
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Mr. M., but his whole book gives evidence to the same effect; to 
whatever page we turn, we have instances of cruelty, avarice, pertidy, 
stupid ignorance, arrogance, sensuality, or other similar vices which 
exhibit “ our ancient, natural, and faithful ally” in anything but 
an amiable light. Thus, for example, we find, at page 186, a de- 
scription of the sale of a Greek slave at Magnesia, as a scene of, no 
doubt, daily occurrence. 


‘ The auction had begun in a room of the khan, near the one I occupied, 
when the young man who accompanied me, informed me of the business 
that was transacting. I thought of the young woman who had so much 
interested me on my journey from Kirkagatch, and ran to the sale-room, 
fully expecting it was she. It was not. It was a little girl much younger, 
who had been taken six years before, when a child, at the sacking of Scio. 
She might now be about thirteen or fourteen, the age of womanhood in 
these countries; and her possessor had chosen the moment favourable to 
an advantageous disposal. It was disgusting, it was horrible to see this 
helpless innocent, in the midst of a crowd of Turks, who were handling 
her and twisting her about as horse-jockeys are wont to do with a young colt, 
They were almost without an exception, old men, yet But I dare not 
describe the particulars of the scene, and haste to its conclusion. Her 
face was pretty, her form graceful, faultless; her owner declared her 
temper to be good, and that nothing but his poverty prevented him from 
keeping her for his own use; and after long haggling, she was knocked 
down to one of the party for three thousand piastres. The grey-beard 
wentaway gloating at his weeping purchase; and the vender congratulated 
himself on having made a good sale.’—pp. 186, 187. 





But, it will be asked, are the Turks corrupt beyond recovery? 
Will not the energy of the present Sultan so regenerate the nation 
as to enable them to keep their ground in Europe, and to cope, 
without foreign assistance, with their hereditary foes the Russians ? 
Mr. M. thinks that “‘ No decided change or amelioration in the 
condition of the people can be expected; because their civil and 
religious institutions, though ruinous and demoralizing, are, 
mi she laws of the Medes and Persians, immutable.”—vol. i, 
p- 17. 

And again, 

‘ The exertions of one individual cannot overcome the fatal effects of 
national luxury and debauchery; and it is in vain to look for good soldiers 
amongst a demoralized people. Atrocity is not courage; the effervescence 
of fanaticism is only formidable at the onset; and military tactics consist 
in something more than imitating the evolutions of a military mountebank, 
and clothing an army in the uniform of a harlequin. But England “ makes 
her wish the father to the thought,” and fondly hopes to see the prostrate 
giant rising from the earth; and though “ each new day a gash is added 
to his wounds,” expects to see the great and unformed mass deriving sanity 
and soundness from the tactus eruditus of Egyptian disciplinarians. Vain 
hope! it is not in one man’s energy to infuse new health into weak and 
ephemerial institutions ; it is not in the compass of his fanaticism, or his fury, 
to make heroes of the Pooshts of the Seraglio ; it is notin the nether garment 
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of the Prophet, now the sacred banner of the faithful, though displayed from 
the Imperial harem, to feed and clothe the soldiers of the faith.’ —166-167. 


Mr. Mac Farlane, who is inclined to give Sultan Mahmood as 
much credit for his reforms as he can possibly deserve, so much so 
as to mention as an attempt at civi/ improvement, the theoretical 
admission of the right of servants of the state to transmit their pro- 
perty to their children, instead of its going, as heretofore, into 
the coffers of the Sultan; his discountenancing corruption and 
bribery among his officers, of which he is ever guilty himself ; 
and his ordering that no person is to be executed without a legal 
trial, while, by his own mandate, people accused of no crime but 
that of being rich, continue to be strangled without mercy; yet 
admits ‘that Mahmood is a treacherous, cruel man—that the 
vaunted reformer of the Turks is stilla barbarian.’ And adds, as 
to the prospects of the durability of his improvements, and to the 
state of the nation, as it was in 1828, and no doubt is at this day,— 

‘ In Turkey, as observed of Persia, by an acute and philosophic observer, 
‘* all improvement is personal :” should the present sultan die, most of his 
plans might die with him, and even, should every thing go on well, and he 
retain his energies to an advanced period of life, it will be doubtful whether 
the Turks can become formidable to their powerful neighbours—either to 
Austria or Russia even, single-handed. A surer and more permanent basis 
of honour and prosperity, without which, indeed, the one proposed will be 
found of sand, would be a general moral reform of the departments of 
government; for, at present, all is corrupt, from the heads of the divan and 
pashas, or proconsuls, to the aghas of villages and officers of custom-houses ; 
from the Sheik Islam or Mufti, through the whole body of church and law, 
to the lowest cadi or catib. The people are as much, nay more ground 
than ever: the tenure of property and life is as insecure as heretofore, 
and the decisions of justice are still regulated on the amount of bribes.’ 
—p. 270. 


There is, no doubt, much in the character and history of Mahmood 
which may remind us of the Moscovite reformer, Peter the Great. 
We observe in Mahmood the same obstinacy of purpose, much of 
the same activity, the same disregard of human life, the same unre- 
lenting cruelty, the same domestic attachments and affection for 
his friends, ‘‘as long as they lasted,” as in Peter. Peter’s life 
before his accession was endangered by his ambitious sister—Mah- 
mood’s by his brother ; Peter remained the only scion of his house 
except his own children—so does Mahmood ; Peter is accused of 
having caused the death of his son, from fear of the opponents of 
innovation rallying around him—the same kind of accusation is 
brought against Mahmood ; Peter found an ignorant, priest-ridden 
people, which he endeavoured to reform—Mahmood's is in a similar 
position; Peter had to destroy the body of Strelits before he could 
proceed—Mahmood has been driven to the same course with the 
Janissaries ; Peter was attacked in the beginning of his reforming 
career by disciplined armies—so is Mahmood. But there are also 
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considerable differences between the two monarchs and their posi- 
tions, which deserve to be noticed. Peter ruled over a united people, 
the bulk of which professed the same religion and spoke the same 
language, and which in general he found sufficiently pliable to his 
purposes, while there was no A wae of any part of his states strong 
enough to oppose his will. In Eurepean Turkey, at least, the most 
useful part of the population are of a hostile religion and different 
speech ; the most important provinces are inopen rebellion, or merely 
nominally submissive, while there is in the bulk of the Mahomme- 
dans a spirit of inertness most difficult to move. Besides, it is yet a 
question whether Mahmood really possesses that love of improvement 
which so eminently characterized Peter ; it is true that, like his pro- 
totype, he has begun to discipline his troops, but Peter at the same 
time commenced by building cities, levelling roads, digging canals, 
and constructing harbours ; Mahmood has as yet distinguished him- 
self in these respects by nothing but suffering the decay of, or de- 
stroying, those magnificent works which others had constructed 
before hin. 

Nevertheless, the history of this monarch, both as to his acces- 
sion and his government, is so curious that we hope to please our 
readers by presenting a succinct account of it, after the able sketch 

iven by Mr. Mac Farlane. 

Mahmood II. was born in the year of the Hegira 1163, or 1785 
of the Christian era. He is the son of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and 
the only survivor of a very numerous family of brothers and sisters. 
At the deposition of Sultan Selim III., he was, as he had been 
from the moment of his birth, a close prisoner in the harem, con- 
fined to the society of slaves, and denaturalized women. 

The system of thus imprisoning and demoralizing the princes of 
the Imperial family, was first introduced by Soliman the Magni- 
ficent, about the middle of the sixteenth century, to avoid the danger 
of revolt and disputed succession, but was not rigorously adopted 
until the reign of the monster Mahomet III., who, with a view of 
making security doubly sure, with truly Turkish magnanimity, put 
his nineteen brothers to death. Since that period, all princes of 
the Ottoman race languish within their splendid prisons, till they 
are liberated by death, or called to the throne; ‘thence that dis- 
graceful succession of imbecile and effeminate Sultans—cruel, but 
cowardly ; luxurious, yet barbarous in their very luxury; a com- 
pound of the characters of the malignant eunuch, and the sensual 
uninformed woman,’ with which the Turkish empire has been 
cursed for a long series of years, and who form such a degrading 
contrast with the first ten monarchs of the Ottoman race. When 
Selim was deposed by the intrigues of the Oulemas and the turbu- 
lence of the Janissaries, there were but two princes of the Imperial 
stock left capable of taking his place on the throne. They were 
sons of Abdal-Hamid and cousins of Selim: Mahmood being the 
younger, was left in his prison, and his imbecile brother Mustapha 
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was proclaimed Sultan, and Selim shut up in his stead. It is sup- 
posed that Mahmood is indebted to the instruction he received from 
the unfortunate captive, who, endowed with an intelligent and in- 
quisitive mind, had, while on the throne, been made acquainted 
with the value of the arts and sciences of Europe, and had fallen a 
victim to his noble desire of introducing some of them among his 
benighted people. Selim’s disposition was, moreover, gentle and 
merciful; he loved and cultivated poetry and music ; and if he did 
not succeed in making his pupil more humane, it was probably 
owing to the natural ferocity and obstinacy of temper of the young 
prince, who, having attained his sae ee year at the time 
Selim became his instructor, was too old to improve his heart with 
the same facility with which he improved his mind. 

Our author relates an anecdote of the two captive princes, which 
is extremely affecting. 

‘Some trifling act of neglect or omission, in an attendant slave, 
drove Mahmood into a paroxysm of rage more than usually violent; 
he started from the sofa, where he was sitting with Selim, struck 
the trembling offender on the mouth, threw him down, and 
trampled upon him. ‘ Ab, Mahmood,” said the deposed sove- 
reign, reproachfully, ‘‘ when you have been tried in the furnace of 
the world’s troubles, like me, so slight a matter will not discompose 
you. When you have suffered, as I have, your heart may feel 
even for the sufferings of aslave.” If tales like this,’ Mr. Madden, 
continues, ‘and there are many such, admit of doubt, where au- 
thentication is difficult, or impossible, their prevalence will, at 
least, prove the estimation in which the Turks hold the memory of 
the injured Selim, and the character of the violent Mahmood.’ 

Mustapha’s inglorious reign was very brief. The party of inno- 
vators which Selim had formed around him, headed by the re- 
nowned Mustapha Bairactar, a man who, from a daring chief of 
pirates on the Danube, had been raised to honours and dignities 
by the deposed monarch, undertook his restoration. He appeared 
with a considerable army before the seraglio, at the moment when 
Sultan Mustapha was absent on a party of pleasure. Unfortu- 
nately, the inner guard refused to open the gates to the invaders, 
and, while they were losing time in parleying, the tyrant contrived 
to return within the harem, and instantly caused the execution of 
the ill-fated Selim; then, ordering the gates to be thrown open, 
exposed to the view of the Bairactar the mangled remains of his 
benefactor, whom he had hoped to re-elevate on his throne. Mus- 
tapha was seized, and thrown into the prison from which he had 
just been dragging his victim. But now Mahmood could not be 
found, and it began to be generally supposed that he also had been 
murdered. The deposed prince vowed that he knew nothing of 
him ; but the Bairactar, furious with grief and disappointment, 
swore that, if he had, ‘‘ he would send his soul to hell, though the 
Ottoman race should end, and the whole empire follow him!” At 
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length, after a — most anxious search through the interior 
of the seraglio, ‘‘ Mahmood, the future sultan of the Moslemins, 
the iron-handed and iron-hearted reformer, at whose name millions 
were to tremble, was discovered in a dark, neglected corner, and 
drawn from beneath a heap of carpets and mats, himself half dead 
and trembling.” It is generally asserted, that Mustapha had de- 
termined to strangle his brother, and that Mahmood was saved by 
an old female slave, who had concealed him at the first approac 
of the Buairactar. 

Mahmood was now proclaimed Sultan, and death and proscrip- 
tion marked his steps to the throne. On the very day of his accession, 
no less than thirty-three heads were exposed at the gate of the se- 
raglio; and saiiidem of persons, among whom were several women 
of the seraglio, who were accused of either having participated in, 
or rejoiced at, the death of Selim, were strangled and thrown into 
the Bosphorus. But the real murderer, Mustapha, escaped for the 
time; and Mahmood could not be prevailed upon, by those who 
had caused his elevation, to condemn his brother to the bow-string, 
although it was repeatedly urged that, if another revolution should 
bring Mustapha again into power, his own life would be the forfeit 
of his generosity. 

Nevertheless, the Bairactar exercised a great influence over the 
sultan’s mind, and, as long as this man remained in power, Mah- 
mood had nothing more to do than to lend his name to the mea- 
sures he pursued. But, although these were entirely conceived in 
the spirit of Selim, whose steps he, no doubt, intended from the 
beginning of his reign, to pursue, his fierce spirit could not brook 
the idea of having a master in his minister; and he, therefore, no 
doubt, rejoiced in the event which freed him of this powerful spirit. 
This event was one of the most dreadful rebellions which had ever 
distracted Constantinople. The innovations undertaken by the 
Bairactar, were of too daring a character not to excite the jealousy 
and fears of the Oulemas and Janissaries, and, while he fearlessly 
pursued his course, despising the machinations of both these for- 
midable bodies, as well as the intrigues of the women and eunuchs 
of the seraglio, an explosion was prepared, which caused his own 
destruction, and which, but for the appalling determination of 
the sultan, would have replaced Mustapha on the throne. The 
rising of the Janissaries, aided by the mob of the capital, was 
dreadful: they fired the city in several places; by turns the se- 
raglio was attacked, and the assailants driven back, and pursued 
through the narrow streets of the city; no quarter was given on 
either side, and the slaughter of armed and unarmed people, was 
immense. At first, the cry of the rebels was only, “‘ Down with 
the impious tyrant, the renegade Mustapha-Bairactar !” and then 
Mahmood is said not to have been in great earnest in staying the 
disorders of the multitude ; but when to this was added the cry of 
“ Let us restore our trae sultan, Mustapha!” he began to be appre- 
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hensive of his own life. For three days he struggled with himself, 
but at last, when he saw himself closely pressed in his palace, and 
goaded by his adherents to provide for his own security, he gave 
the dreadful command, and Mustapha was no more! It is said, 
by his friends, that the words with which he gave the order for his 
brother’s execution died on his lips, and that, when he at last was 
compelled to utter them, he covered his face, and trembling from 
head to foot, threw himself in a corner of a sofa; while others 
assert that, on hearing the cries of the people, he became furious, 
and, attended by the Kislar-Agha and Capidji-Bashi, rushed into 
his brother’s prison, and presided at his murder. Be the truth 
which it may, ‘from the moment the last shriek of the cowardly 
Mustapha echoed through that bloody recess, Mahmood felt the 
security of his unity, the inviolability of the sole male relict of the 
Qsman race, and might say with horrid triumph, “I am alone, 
and there is none but me!”’ 

It is well known that it is a firm belief among the Turks, that 
with the extinction of the present race of their rulers their empire 
must perish. This belief has thrown a charm around Mahmood’s 
life, and has emboldened and enabled him to undertake and exe- 
cute reforms, which would have led to the destruction of every 
other Sultan. But there being no other prince of the blood of 
Osman to substitute in his place, his government and life are safe. 
It is true he has several sons, but they are all infants, and the 
Turks have no idea of a regency; and when lately he lost his 
eldest son, it was actually reported, that he had caused the re- 
moval of the child by poison, from dread that his enemies might 
speedily think him old enough to be his father’s successor. 

To return, however, to our narrative. With the death of 
Mustapha the rebels lost all power. Besides, the Bairactar 
against whom their hostility had been chiefly directed, had pe- 
rished in the flames which had consumed a great portion of the 
capital, and the Sultan was soon able to make his peace with 
the Janissaries. But his proud spirit could not forget the dangers 
to which he had been exposed by the bigoted fury of this mob- 
soldiery, nor forgive the fears and anxiety to which they had sub- 
jected him ever since the deposition of Selim. He resolved on 
their destruction ; although with truly Turkish perfidy, he knew 
how to conceal his deeply laid scheme under the mask of hypo- 
crisy. It was in the month of November, 1808, that he assured 
them of his entire forgiveness, and till June, 1825, he never relented 
for one moment in the prosecution of the cruelty and treachery with 
which he prepared the catastrophe which ultimately annihilated 
this odious body, 

In the interval they proved more than once troublesome to his 

overnment. Soon after the suppression of the above rebellion, 
ahmood began tosurround himself with men recommended by the 
former friendship.of Selim, and who were, on that very account, 
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hateful to the two bigoted and corrupt bodies that had been wont 
to govern the state. A tumult, in which the town was set on fire, 
was the consequence, and the Sultan was compelled to banish his 
friends. But it was not long before he recalled them, and had 
even the daring to appoint several to the highest offices in the 
state. Fresh tumults and conflagrations were the consequence, and, 
to restore tranquillity, Mahmood was under the oe of dismiss- 
ing, in succession, the councillors he most valued. et, although 
the Janissaries, respecting the last scion of the blood of Osman, 
always stopped in their career of turbulence and rebellion, when- 
ever they had obtained the banishment of the immediate object 
of their dislike, the sultan’s hatred to them only increased in 
intensity ; and as he was not powerful enough at once to attack 
them in front, he took measures which, as they undermined 
their strength secretly, were the more certain of leading to their 
destruction. 

The person who had the greatest iufluence in thus improving 
the Sultan’s tactics, was the crafty Halet-Effendi, who having 
studied European politics and other arts whilst on an embassy in 
Paris, became a great favourite of the Sultan, and under the un- 
ostentatious title of nizamji, or keeper of the seals, ruled his 
master and the whole empire for several years. This man openly 
professed the most detestable doctrines of Machiavellism, and his 
practice corresponded with his professions. ‘The entire subservience 
of the means to the end, appeared to him an established point that 
it was absurd to dispute, and in the iron-hearted Sultan found an 
apt pupil.’ ‘If a man would be rid of an enemy,’ was one of the 
arguments of this political Mephistopheles, ‘ and of an enemy 
superior in strength, he does not declare his hatred and warn him 
of his hostile intention—no; he lulls him into security until he 
gets him into a situation that a coffee-cup, or a woman's dagger 
might do the business.’ And it was decided that a system of this 
sort was to be set in action against the Janissaries, 

It would be tedious to wade through the whole history of blood 
and treachery, through which the destruction of this body was 
prepared. Suffice it to know, that where bribery was insufficient 
to detach the influential men from their body, recourse was had 
to the waters of the Bosphorus; while many were induced, by insi- 
dious agents, to breaches of the law, and were executed with every 
form of justice. At the same time dissensions were spread among 
the different ortas, and it was managed that the nomination of 
their chief officers only fell on men who had entered into the views 
of government. All this was done by almost imperceptible degrees, 
and without, in the least, exciting the suspicions of the Janissaries 
themselves. ‘‘ The mole works in silence and darkness,” Halet is 
reported to have said, “ but he makes his way as he purposes. 
The pace of the tortoise is slow, but if he make sure of every 
ascendinz step, he at last reaches the hill-top. The scorpion con- 
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ceals his sting, and is a quiet and contemptible reptile, until he 
can dart it with death into his foes.’ 

We introduce an interlude to this execrable play, in Mr. Mac 
Farlane’s own words, and we leave it to our readers to form, from 
this undoubtedly faithful picture, as indeed from the whole history 
we have been narrating, their opinion of this reformer of the Turks, 
whom some recent travellers, and several of our contemporary 
journals, have endeavoured to palm upon Europe as a great man. 


‘Simultaneously with the deliberate and cautious undermining of the 
janissary power, means equally specious, and treacherous, and sanguinary, 
were employed to restrict or destroy the power of distant pashas, and of 
the ayans, or feudatory lords of the empire. The development of these 
operations of years, would present a picture of almost unparalleled craft 
and cruelty ; but they were successful, and the losses of the inhabitants of 
remote provinces who had been happy and prosperous in proportion to 
the stability and independence of their local governors, and the complaints 
of heirs dispossessed of the fiefs their ancestors had held on the tenure of 
military service ever since the conquest of the country, did not interfere 
with the satisfaction of Mahmood, or the plans of his counsellor, who from 
the course of his study and associations, had been led to consider the go- 
vernment of France, where the destruction of an ancient nobility, and the 
drunken liberty of the people, had paved the way to a military despotism— 
the unchecked will of one,—as the most perfect government of Europe, and 
the most consonant to the character of his master. 

‘I am no liberal, in the sense most illiberally given at present to that 
word. I have sighed over the downfal of the great and splendid family of 
the Carasman-Oglus; I have seen with my own eyes the evils that have 
resulted therefrom, and I predict, that the spirit of the Ottoman people 
must suffer from the subversion of a body of nobility, agricultural as well 
as military--a body that stood between a portion of the people and the 
absorbing influence of the Oulemas and the oppression of the direct agents 
of the Porte. 

‘The deeply calculated plans of the sultan, or of Halet-Effendi, 
deprived the Janissaries of the capital, of allies in the provinces, that had 
generally been found in the discontent of powerful pashas and governors, 
The bands of military adventurers who had been accustomed to follow the 
fortunes of the pashas who could pay them best, without any reference to 
the allegiance of their masters to their sultan, were detached by bribes and 
promises of regular pay, and Mahmood might lay claim to the gratitude of 
the pacific portion of his subjects, by the prompt suppression of the dis- 
banded troops, who, military adventurers in their own estimation, but 
robbers in the eyes of others, had for many years infested his dominions 
both of Europe and Asia. The evil was at its height during the latter part 
of the reign of Selim, when descending from Mount Rhodope and the fast- 
nesses of Bosnia, these brigands ravaged the provinces at their pleasure, 
and it was their coalition with the disaffected Janissaries of Adrianople and 
the rest of Romelia, that induced the defeat of Cadi- Pasha, the most en- 
thusiastic of the friends of the Nizam-djedid, and prepared the fall of 
Sultan Selim.* As soon as these hordes were isolated, the tardy punish. 


* The defeat of Cadi-Pasha at Adrianople, happened on the 10th of 
August, 1806—the forced abdication of Selim on the 3lst of May, 1807, 
VOL, XI. 2N 
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fnent they had merited, fell on them with accumulated weight and severity, 
They were butchered in heaps, burnt, tortured, and impaled. “* You might 
have traced your way through the provinces,” said one of my informants, 
“ by those stakes and those writhed and putrid carcases, as in England by 
mile-stones!” The effect of these tremendous visitations has been such as 
I have already described—robbers have been since almost unknown in 
Turkey. 

q fe this manner, dividing the associations of interest or affection, Mah- 
mood proceeded in his career, his heart hardened by the habitual practices 
of rigour, and his spirits rising with habitnal success. Never treating or 
compounding as his predecessors had done, with revolted pashas or dis- 
affected bodies, he saw them fall one after another, until none remained 
with the semblance of power and independence save Ali-Pasha of Yanina, 
and Mehemet-Ali of Egypt, and they were fain to be regular in the pay- 
ment of their tribute, and in their testimonials of respect and submission.’ 
—312—314. 

These continued successes of Mahmood have convinced the 
people that he lives under a “ good star;” that he is the man of 
destiny, whom nothing can withstand; and there is little doubt 
but that a similar superstitious belief pervades his own breast, and 
renders him indifferent to danger. The triumph of Mehemet-Ali 
of Egypt, over the schismatic Wahabees, achieved in Mahmood’s 
name, also enlisted fanaticism in his favour; since the liberation of 
the holy city from those infidels has imparted, in the eyes of the 
orthodox Mussulman, a character of sanctity to his reign. 

The war with Russia, from 1805 till 1812, although any thing 
but honourable to the Ottoman arms, Mr. Mac Farlane conceives 
to have rather advanced than retarded the sultan’s projects of 
reform. Inasmuch as every diminution of the body of the Janis- 
saries relieved him of so many pres adversaries, and every 
defeat sustained by his armies might serve as a practical lesson to 
his people of the superiority of military tactics over undisciplined 
fury ; and might dispose the disinterested part of the nation to 
lock with a less jealous eye on his projected military reforms. 
The events of the Greek rebellion, Mr. M. considers in the same 
point of view, although he is not of the opinion of those who 
imagine that the sultan purposely withheld his main forces, in 
order to hurry on the destruction of the Janissaries in detail. 
Whether this was his policy or not, it is certain that the reverses 
sustained by the imperial troops, gave fresh proofs of the inefficiency 
of the old troops, while the comparative success of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
tacticoes enhanced the value of the new. 

During all these events, the topjis, or cannoniers, who, since the 
overthrow of Selim, had lost a great deal of their discipline and 
morale, were quickly re-organized, and now formed a garrison on 
whose fidelity the sultan might implicitly rely; and when at last 
the crisis appeared, they afforded a new proof of the efficiency of a 
well-directed artillery against a mob in narrow streets. The crisis 
spoken of occurred, as it is well known, in June, 1825. Every 
thing had been prepared and calculated for it; it was known at 
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what day and hour the devoted Janissaries would rise, and every 
measure was taken that it should be for the last time. The majority 
of their officers had been induced some time previously to bind 
themselves, by a written obligation, to furnish from each of the 
Ortas a hundred and fifty men, who would submit to the new 
discipline. ‘ Instructed officers, who had survived the sanguinary 
re-actions under Selim and the Bairactar, and other tacticians sent 
by the Pasha of Egypt, were appointed to drill the military neo- 
phites, whose prejudices were flattered with the change of a word— 
the Nizam-attic (or old regulation) being substituted for the odious 
appellation of Nizam-djedid, (or the new ordinance.)’ But al- 
though the Janissaries apparently submitted to a restraint so un- 
congenial to their habits of licentiousness, Mahmood knew that 
“~ were only waiting for an opportunity to break out into violence 
and rebellion, and he therefore arranged things in such a manner 
that they should do so when it suited his own purpose. A blow 
struck by an Egyptian officer, was the immediate cause of the 
Janissaries’ last rising. 


‘When the Janissaries declared, as usual, their revolt, by reversin 
their pilaff-kettles in the square of the Etmeidan, and invoking the name 
of Hadji-Bektach, their sainted patron, the sultan was coolly seated in a 
kiosk of Beshik-tash, on the Bosphorus, about a mile and a half from the 
city, with a council composed of all the principal Osmanlis within call ; 
the Topji-Bashi was ready with his guns and grape-shot; the Agha-Pasha 
of Yenikeui had a formidable body, on whom he could rely, ie = to move 
at a moment's notice; the Bostandjis were under arms within the walls of 
the serraglio, and the Galiondjis were masters of the port, and could inter- 
rupt any communications with the city by sea. The first fury of the in- 
surgents was directed against the Janissary-Agha; but his person was 
secure in the council, and they found nothing in his palace but a number 
of old women, a portion of his harem, which, from their low value, he had 
not cared to remove, and his kehaya, or lieutenant, who, it should appear, 
had not been admitted to all the secrets of the plot. The first of these 
inmates (according to precedent, in which age and ugliness were never a 
protection,) the Janissaries brutally abused ; the last, they cut to pieces. 
They next proceeded, gathering on their way an increase of strength from 
the mob and their brethren of the new school, who tore off their tactico 
uniforms, to the palace of the Porte, which they battered to pieces, and 
pillaged or destroyed whatever was in it. As the papers might contain 
the abominable registers of their organization, and the history of their dis- 
grace, they condemned all the archives to the flames—producing more light 
from Turkish records and diplomacy than had perhaps ever before been 
elicited from their palpable obscurity. 

‘This was the last of their exploits. The topjis landed well prepared, 
under the walls of the serraglio, from their barraks at Tophana, which are 
situated at the opposite entrance of the port at not much more than half 
a mile’s distance. ‘The Agha-Pasha descended the Bosphorus, and poured 
his forces into the city—the Janissaries neglecting to oppose these landings. 
The sultan and all his grandees, confident in the means of protection, 
entered the serraglio, took down the sangiac-sheriff, or sacred standard of 
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Mahomet, and, headed by a number of Oulemas reciting apposite passages 
from the Koran, proceeded forthwith to the imperial mosque of Achmet, 
or the square of the Hippodrome, at a very few paces from the palace, 
Here the Janissaries lost their only remaining chance of success, which 
would have been to make one general and determined rush to seize the 
person of Mahmood; but they were deterred by the apprehensions of his 
being killed in the attack: his sons were children—infants; they could 
not succeed: the life of the sultan and the existence of the Ottoman 
empire were identified and sacred; and having no imperial brother or 
cousin to rally round, they retired to shout Hadji-Bektash, and spit upon 
the tactico uniforms, and beat their cauldrons, in the ‘* place of meat,”* 
where they were speedi!y to be made meat for dogs. The sultan’s pro- 
cession in the mean time gained the interior of the spacious mosque, and 
there removing the envelopes of green silk from the sacred relic, the 
sangiac-sheriff was displayed, and the sultan, the mufti, and Oulemas in 
concert, pronounced a curse and a sentence of eternal dissolution on the 
Janissary body that had existed for four centuries aud a half. 

‘ To give a colour to the extremities he was determined to resort to, the 
sultan despatched a promise of pardon to the insurgents, on conditions he 
well knew they would never accept. When thei: scornful reply, and their 
demand for the blood of their enemies and of “‘ the subverters of the ancient 
usages of the empire” were received, Mahmood ordered a general attack, 
having secured the mufti’s fetva, which gave a spiritual sanction to the 
destruction of all that should resist the imperial arms. The topjis and 
their artillery, supported by the troops of the Agha-Pasha, hurried through 
the different narrow streets thut open on the Et-meidan square. If the 
Janissaries had had a few intelligent officers to direct their movements, the 
final result might have been delayed, and their fate somewhat different ; 
but all such officers had been gained by the sultan, and they were aban- 
doned to their own blindness and stupidity. Instead of keeping open their 
communications with the gates of the city on the land side, and the country 
beyond the walls, they suffered themselves to be surrounded in a crowded 
square. They saw the topjis deboucher on the front and the flanks of the 
square, and point their guns, but they did not move until the artillery was 
heard rattling over the paved streets in their rear, and when they did move, 
every avenue was occupied by the enemy. ‘Their tardy movement was 
however tremendous ; it was the rush of a compact mass of thousands; 
grape-shot might rake that mass with tremendous effect, but the original 
impulse might carry the desperate survivors over the guns before they could 
be re-loaded, and there were but two pieces of artillery, insufficiently sup- 
ported, in the avenue to which they were advancing. When the topjis 
saw the dreadful wave rolling towards them, and heard their brethren calling 
on their prophet, and on other objects of common adoration, they wavered 
—they turned from their guns. This was the awful crisis. A determined 
officer of the topjis, known by the significant name of Kara-djehennem (or 

- Black Hell) rushed to one of the guns and fired it, by discharging his pistol 
over the priming. The effect of grape-shot on the solid body cooped up 
in a narrow street, was horrible; the impulse, even of despair, did not 





* Et-meidan is the name of the great square where the Janissaries 
assembled. £¢ signifying meat, and meidan square or place, 
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suffice to impel the Janissaries forward; they were thrown back towards 
the square, and another flight of grape from the second gun completed 
their rout and discomfiture. These two guns pealed the knell of the 
sons of Hadji-Bektash, and Kara-djehennem was avowedly the hero of 
the day. 

‘ What remained was of easy execution: the troops rushed from every 
avenue on the square. The public criers, and other agents of the govern- 
ment scattered through the city to give notice of the decisions of the sultan 
and the mufti, and to awaken the reverential awe for the sangiac-sheriff, 
produced a decided turn in the popular feeling, and the peaceful denizens 
of Constantinople rushed to, the scene of action, repeating the anathemas 
against the Janissaries. The vein of kindred blood once opened, it flowed 
like a torrent without exciting sympathy, and in a brief space the hearts 
of gathered thousands were animated with one unrelenting spirit—with 
one aim—the utter annihilation of the Janissaries. Even those who, in 
the natural state of their minds, would have retired, in their timidity and 
aversion to deeds of blood, were now carried on by the general stream; and 
from the same feeling which throws a pack of whelps on the dog beaten 
by his antagonist, this mob mechanically added its weight to crush the 
falling Janissaries.’—317—321. 

But besides those who fell in this day of blood, Mahmood caused 
many thousands more to be strangled and thrown into the Bospho- 
rus, while only a few hundreds were condemned to the milder 
punishment of imprisonment for life. The Asiatics, who had en- 
rolled themselves among this once so formidable body, were sent 
away from the capital, without money or provisions, and many of 
them perished from want on the roads to their distant homes. The 
government seized on the property of all those who had been killed 
or banished, which is variously estimated at from twelve to twenty 
thousand pounds. 

‘The subversion of the antiquated system,’ says our author, 
‘was now complete, and nothing presented itself as a barrier in 
the way of the general military reorganization, except the poverty 
of the exchequer, and the latent prejudices of the corps of the 
Oulemas, who still flatter themselves to find support in the people, 
though they had consented to the destruction of their allies or in- 
struments, the Janissaries.’ 

There can be no doubt that the Sultan is in great danger from 
this formidable body, who are said to be in possession of at least 
one-third of the landed property, which gradually reverted to them 
from having been placed under their sacred keeping, against the 
rapacity of the Sultans, by the officers of state and other rich people, 
ty which they might secure it to their descendants after their death, 

ith such wealth, and with the influence they naturally possess as 
the interpreters of religion, their opposition will ultimately hurl the 
pseudo-reformer from the throne ; if not to elevate one of his own 
sons in his stead, to raise some new family, such as that of the 
Mollah-Hunthear, or priest-king of Iconium, whom they may easily 
wenn the people to be of an equally holy stock as of their present 
ruler. 
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For the present, however, Mahmood feels secure. After the de- 
struction of the Janissaries, he assumed the title of Gazi, or Con- 
queror. All those who, by their treachery or open bravery, had 
assisted him in accomplishing this great event, were splendidly re- 
warded ; except the crafty Halet, who had been sent to his last 
account by the very man for whose sake he had committed the 
greatest atrocities. The traitor fell by treachery : dismissed in con- 
sequence of a rebellion of the Janissaries against him, the Sultan 
had most graciously handed to him a firman which was to be his 
security in his exile; but on his way to Iconium, whither he jour- 
neyed by slow stages in full confidence on the word of his imperial 
master, he was overtaken by a duly-authorized executioner, and 
strangled. His head was exhibited in the same place where he 
had previously exposed that of Ali-Pasha, whose fall was princi- 
pally his work ; his treasures were seized, and his Jewish brother 
tortured, till he disgorged the last piaster. The Sultan’s life is now 
completely changed ; dressed almost like a European officer, he is 
seen day after day drilling his troops, and taking more exercise 
during a week, than his predecessors took in the whole course of 
their ives. He superintends every thing himself ; and it is, no 
doubt, by this activity and his personally mixing among the people, 
who in all countries are fond of the sight of their sovereigns, that he 
has retained the small portion of popularity which he seems yet to 
enjoy. The war too with Russia, although it has begun too soon 
for his ultimate views, since it has called his new troops into the 
field before he had had time to give them that drilling and discipline, 
and those habits of military subordination which form the soul of 
European armies; by rousing the fanaticism of the nation, and 
calling their attention to the immediate dangers of an infidel inva- 
‘sion, may enable him to push on his reforms more rapidly than he 
could have done in times of peace. Latterly, we are informed, he 
has so far laid aside “ the pomp and circumstance” of Eastern 
monarchs, as to visit foreign Ghrictian merchants, dine with them, 
and talk and make presents to their daughters. How his Moslem 
subjects will relish such a departure from ancient customs, as the 
mixing of their sovereign in the society of ‘‘ Christian dogs,” re- 
mains to be seen ; especially if they should find that, with all his 
innovations, he is unsuccessful against the “‘ Giaours,”—will they 
not then begin to think that his misfortunes are the effects of the 
wrath of the offended Prophet ? 

Mr. Mac Farlane gives instances of cruel disregard of human life, 
rapacity and treachery in this ‘‘ vaunted reformer of the Turks,” half 
of which would suffice to bear him out in his assertion, that he is ‘a 
eruel man—a barbarian.’ He is, however, said to be in private life, 
‘an affectionate father, a warm and familiar friend (as long as his 
friendship lasts), and a mild master to his servants and immediate 
attendants.’ He seems fond of a coarse joke, and is said to have 
acquired a taste for music and Arabic literature, from the amiable 
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Selim. Various anecdotes are adduced of the more amiable dispo- 
sition and habits of this sovereign, but we fear we have alread 
dwelt too long on the imperial “ Man-slayer.” We will only add 
that as to the troops he has formed, although when Mr. M. saw 
them they were for the most part ill-looking men, awkward in their 
dress and appearance, and shuffling in their step, we have now the 
testimony of their enemies, the Russians, that they have fought like 
brave men. And if fighting in regular squares, and retreating from 
one position and taking another more advantageous one, in the 
dagen of a superior foe, are evidences of good troops, the Sultan 

as no doubt done much in ashort time, and the Turks have shewn 
a greater aptitude at being disciplined than they were generally 
supposed to pases ; and no doubt the Emperor Nicholas acted 
wisely, as he knew that he should soon have to go to war with ‘‘ his 
ancient, natural, and faithless foe,” to begin the war before the 
Sultan had had time to complete his warlike preparations. 

But enough of sovereigns and politics; let us turn to a more 
pleasing subject—the Turkish ladies. Few Europeans have had 
SpRATTERIP ES to see the interior of a harem ; and even hakims, or 
physicians, are rarely allowed the sight of their patients, and are 
obliged to judge of the maladies of the fair recluses, from the indi- 
cations of the pulse, which they feel only through a gauze net, the 
hand being held out from behind a curtain or a door. Mr, Madden, 
however, seems to have been more fortunate; he has spoken to 
Turkish ladies face to face, has been repeatedly blessed with their 
smiles, and felt the grateful pressure of their delicate fingers. 

On my first visit to the harem they were always veiled, and the pulse 
was even to be felt through the medium of a piece of gauze; but sub- 
sequently, whether I inspired confidence by sedateness, or deference to my 
orders by firmness of manner, I know not, but my fair patients usually 
submitted to inspection with a good grace, and, in the absence of the hus- 
band, even laughed and jested in my presence. Some, who called me 
“dog” at the first interview, and did every thing but’ spit upon me, 
became familiarized with the presence of an infidel, and often’ made me 
presents of embroidered handkerchiefs and purses. They asked me the 
most ridiculous questions about the women of my country, “if they were 
let go abroad without a eunuch; if they could love men who wore hats; 
if we drowned them often; if they went to the bath every week; if they 
sullied or washed their elbows; if I was married, and how many wives I 
had;” and sometimes the husband was even present at the conversation, 
and condescended to laugh with pity, when he heard that English ladies 
walked unveiled, and that it was unusual to haye more than one at atime 
for a wife; but what seemed to create the greatest horror of all, was. the 
disuse of those lower garments, which are indispensable to Turkish ladies.’ 
pp-—42, 43. 


Of their persons and appearance he observes : 


‘They never seemed to feel they suffered any constraint in remaining at 
home ; they appeared gay and happy; they embroidered, played a sort of 
spinet and sang interminable songs ; but whether the music of their voices 
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or of the spinet, was most appalling to a Christian ear, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. They certainly are the loveliest women in the world, so far 
as the beauty of the face is regarded: but their persons are so little in- 
debted to dress for the preservation of shape, that I very much question 
the correctness of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s remark on the peculiar 
attraction of the Turkish form. Their beauty is particularly delicate, and 
the paleness of their features, and transparency of their fair complexions, 
are delightfully contrasted with the darkest hair, and with eyes as soft 
and black as the gazelle’s. The larger the latter are, the better; and the 
more arched the eye-brow, either by art or nature, the more captivating 
they deem themselves; but the bath, though it smooth the skin, and 
soften the complexion, in course of time prejudices their beauty, and renders 
it the ‘* Exigui donum breve temporis,” of Seneca’s beauty. In short, while 
they do reign, they are irresistible ; in their own figurative language, their 
“ eyes are full of sleep, and their hearts full of passion.’—pp. 43, 44. 


Beauty being all that can make a woman valuable in the eyes of 
her lord in Turkey, the women use every means to increase their 
charms. They tinge the edges of their eyelids with a black metal- 
lic powder, which the Turks call surme, and the Egyptians kohol, 
and which Mr. M. asserts, adds greatly to the beauty of their long 
eyelashes, and relieves the brilliancy of the ere: The surme is also 
used to extend the arch of the eyebrow. They also imbue their 
nails and finger tops with juice of henna, and fine ladies even extend 
its application to the toes. The vulgar frequently rouge; but 
women of fashion seldom paint, except their lips. Like allignorant 
people they believe in charms, and wear amulets of every descrip- 
tion: some against the influences of the evil eye, others to keep the 
shitan, or devil, out of the house; some are to make the lady fat, 
others fruitful. And if the amulets fail in their effects of makin 
the lady fertile, or of the requisite size, recourse is had to the Turkish 
barber or Frank physician; ‘for a woman has no honour or respect 
until she prove a mother; and a young wife has little chance of 
eclipsing the competitors for her husband’s favour, till she is beauti- 
fully fat.’ Happy country, where the fair sex need not starve 
themselves into a consumption to appear interesting ! 

The interior of the harem is described as sufficiently gay and 
voluptuous. The apartments are generally the most spacious, and 
those of the higher classes are overloaded with tawdry decorations. 
‘In the centre of the sitting-room, there is commonly a marble 
fountain, whose falling water lulls the indolent to repose, and 
amuses the thoughtless with its murmurs. The richest perfumes 
are kept burning near the divan, and the very air is made to pander 
to the senses. All the furniture of the chamber consists of the 
divan ; it surrounds the room; the cover is of the finest cloth, the 
cushions of blue or purple velvet. Costly carpets are spread over 
the marble floor, and here the ladies squat them down to dinner, 
after the lord of the creation has appeased his appetite: there are 
neither knives nor forks, nor plates, nor drinking glasses, nor 
chairs, nor tables ; one common dish appears at a time, and per- 
haps fifty are brought in succession.’ 
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‘A Turkish lady of fashion is wooed by an invisible lover: in the pro- 
gress of the courtship a hyacinth is occasionally dropt in her path, by an 
unknown hand, and the female attendant at the bath does the office of a 
mercury, and talks of a certain Effendi demanding a lady’s love, as a 
nightingale aspiring to the affections of a rose ! 

‘A clove, wrapped up in an embroidered handkerchief, is the least 
token of condescension the nightingale can expect; but a written billet 
doux is an implement of love which the gentle rose is unable to manu- 
facture. The father of the lady at length is solicited for her hand, and 
he orders her to give it, and to love, honour, and obey her husband : in 
short, they are married by proxy, before the Cadi, and the light of her 
lord’s countenance first beams on her in the nuptial chamber. This 
change in her condition is one which every spinster envies: if she be the 
only wife, she reigns in the harem over a host of slaves; if there be two 
or three more, she shares with them the delights of domestic sway. Eve 
week, at least, she is blessed with a periodical return of her husband's 
love; he enters the harem at noon-day, and at sun-set, after the fatigue 
of sauntering from one bazaar to another, and from the public divan to 
the private chambers,—he performs his evening ablutions,— one obsequious 
lady fetches a vial of rosewater to perfume his beard, another bears a 
looking-glass, with a mother of pearl handle, another carries an em- 
broidered napkin; and supper is brought in by a host of slaves and ser- 
vants; for in most harems the ordinary attendants have access to the 
women’s apartments. The women stand before him while he eats, and 
when he finishes, a number of additional dishes are brought in for the 
ladies, whose breeding consists in eating with the finger and thumb only, 
and in not devouring indecorously the sweetmeats, of which they are ex- 
ceedingly fond. 

‘When supper is removed, and the servants disappear, there are few 
harems where small bottles of rosoglio are not produced; and of this 
liqueur, I have seen the ladies take so many as three or four little glasses 
in the course of ten minutes. One of the female slaves generally presents 
the pipe on one knee; and sometimes one of the wives brings the coffee, 
and kisses the hand of her lord at the same time; this ceremony every 
wife goes through in the morning, none daring to sit down in his presence 
but such as have the honour of being mothers: but, in the evening, there 
is very little etiquette, and very little truth in the assertion of Pauqueville, 
that ‘‘ the Turks retire to their harems without relaxing the least particle 
of their gravity.” The reverse of this statement is near the truth; the 
orgies of the evening, in most harems, are conducted with all the levity of 
licentiousness, and the gravity of the Moslems totally disappears: their 
roars of laughter are to be heard in the adjoining houses; and, in my 
Opinion, the gravity of the Turk, during the day, is only the exhaustion of 
his spirits from previous excitement. I have seen him reclining on the 
divans, smoking his long chibouque, one of his wives, and generally the 
favourite, shampooing his feet with her soft fingers, and performing this 
Operation for hours together. 

‘ This is accounted one of the greatest luxuries of the harem; and, an 
opium-eater assured me, the most delightful of his reveries was imagining 
himself shampooed by the dark-eyed houris of Paradise. 

‘ The women vie with each other in eliciting the smiles of their common 
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lord; one shows the rich silk she has been embroidering for his vest, 
another plays an instrument, resembling a spinet, and another displays 
her elegant form in the voluptuous mazes of the dance. No handkerchief 
is thrown, but a smile is sufficient to ‘‘ speed the soft intercourse from 
soul to soul;” and from that moment, to the period when another fa- 
vourite supplants the former, she is salaamed with additional respect by 
the slaves, and treated with greater honour by all the harem. When she 
goes to the bath, slie is to be distinguished by the importance of her air; 
the waddling of her gait attests her quality; she disposes her white robe 
over her fair arms, so as to present the largest possible surface en face, 
and God help the unlucky Christian who crosses her path. I have had 
the honour of being insulted by ladies of rank far more frequently than by 
any other women. The fanaticism of females is in a ratio with their 
quality, and hence it is from them, chiefly, a Frank passenger has to 
expect such gentle maledictions as, “‘ May the plague fall on your house !” 
‘‘ May the foul birds defile your beardless chin!” May she who would 
marry you be childless !”’ 

‘ In fact, education in Turkey has no other object but to foster fanati- 
cism, and to inculcate intolerance. When the lady visits her female friends, 
notice is previously sent of her intention, that the men may have time to 
get out of the way; the moment she enters the harem she takes off her 
veil, receiving a thousand salaams, smokes a pipe or two, and is regaled 
with fruit, sweetmeats, and Jump sugar. The conversation commonly turns 
on dress; she discusses various topics connected with silks and scanda,, 
narrates how a fair neighbour of hers was suspected of embroidering a silk 
purse for a stranger, of lifting her veil in the street, and conversing with a 
man ; every gentle listener expresses her horror at such depravity, voids 
her rheum on the floor when she hears her name, and appears quite de- 
lighted when she is told that the husband happily interposed, and con- 
signed the naughty woman to a watery grave. I was once present at such 
a conversation, and was astonished to hear the women applaud the spirit 
of the man, instead of compassionating the fate of the unfortunate victim 
of jealousy or justice. Such a fashionable lady as I have been describing, 
has little cause to complain of the seclusion of the harem. She rides in 
her gilded coach, drawn by a team of oxen. She sails in her gay caique 
along the lovely shores of the Bosphorus; slave as she is called to the 
caprices of a tyrant, she reigns in the harem; her empire over the house- 
hold is unlimited, her influence over her husband is unbounded, and to her, 


Metastasio mht well have said, “Siete schiava, ma regnate nella yostra 
servitu.”’—pp. 9—15. 


Polygamy is limited to four wives, although the husband ma 
take as many concubines as he can afford to an We have a 

ready given a specimen, from Mr. Mac Farlane’s work, of the 
manner in which the harems are supplied with these unfortunate 
beings; we will add here, a scene from the slave-market, at Con- 
stantinople, as given by Mr. Madden, to be placed in juxta-position 


with the luxurious description of those abodes of lust and wretched- 
ness, Turkish harems. 


‘ The slave bazaar is a large quadrangular court-yard, with a shed run- 
ning along arange of narrow cells on the ground floor, and a gallery 
above, which surrounds the building: on the second stage, the chamber 
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are reserved for the Greeks and Georgians; below are the black women of 
Darfur and Sennaar, and the copper-coloured beauties of Abyssinia: the 
latter are remarkable for the symmetry of their features, and the elegance 
of their forms : they commonly sell for one hundred and fifty dollars (304,); 
while she black women seldom bring more than eighty dollars (16/.) 

‘ The poor Greek women were huddled together; I saw seven or eight 
in one cell, stretched on the floor, some dressed in the vestiges of former 
finery, some half naked ; some of them were from Scio, others from Ip- 
sara; they had nothing in common but despair! All of them looked pale 
and sickly; and all of them appeared to be pining after the homes they 
were never to see again, and the friends they were to meet no more! 
Sickness and sorrow had impaired their looks; but still they were spectres 
of beauty; and the melancholy stillness of their cells was sadly contrasted 
with the roars of merriment which proceeded from the dungeons of the 
negro women. No scene of human wretchedness can equal this: the girl 
who might have adorned her native village, whose innocence might have 
been the solace of an anxious mother, and whose beauty might have been 
the theme of many a tongue, was here subjected to the gaze of every 
licentious soldier, who chose to examine her features, or her form, on the 
pretence of being a buyer. I saw one poor girl, of about fifteen, brought 
forth to exhibit her gait and figure to an old Turk, whose glances mani- 
fested the motive for her purchase: he twisted her elbows, he pulled her 
ankles, he felt her ears, examined her mouth, and then her neck; and 
all this while the slave merchant was extolling her shape and features, pro- 
testing she was only turned of thirteen, that she neither snored nor started 
in her sleep, and that, in every respect, she was warranted. 

‘I loitered about the bazaar till I saw this bargain brought to a conclu- 
sion; the girl was bought for two hundred and eighty dollars, about 551, 
sterling. The separation of this young creature from her companions in 
wretchedness was a new scene of distress; she was as pale as death, and 
hardly seemed conscious of her situation, while all the other girls were 
weeping around her, and taking their last farewell. Her new master 
laughed at the sad parting, and pushed her before him to the outer gate; 
but there she stopped for a moment, and entreated permission to go back 
for the remnant of her Greek attire, which, I dare say, she prized more 
than any thing in the world; for probably it was all on earth that remained 
to her of what she brought from that home which she had left for ever. 
The old Moslem accompanied her back; and in a few minutes I saw her 
returning to the gate, with a little bundle under her arm, trembling from 
head to foot, and weeping bitterly..—pp. 6—8. 


It is possible that this unfortunate creature may have, in time, 
become reconciled to her captivity and degradation, and she may, 
aeg og even learn to be happy in her gilded prison. Neverthe- 

s, it is frightful that such abominations should take place in the 
sight of the whole Christian world, and that circumstances should 
tie our hands, and restrain our arms, we will not say from aveng- 
ing, but from preventing them; nay, that one portion of this 
Christian world should threaten the other with war and destruc- 
tion, if they should attempt effectually to wrest their enslaved 
fellow Christians from the defiling grasp of their execrable task- 
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masters. But let us not despair, for while England, France, and 
Austria, stimulated by their real, or supposed, interest, may con- 
tinue to uphold ‘the carcase of Turkey’ against the common sense 
and common feeling of the civilized world, yet the time must come, 
when the lifeless body will sink under its own weight, and liberated 
nations sing an anthem of triumph. 





Art. VIII.—Lectures on the Elements of Hieroglyphics and Egyptian 
Antiquities. By the Marquis Spineto. 8vo. pp. 492. London: Riving- 
tons. 1829. 


Tue number of works which have wee, appeared on the anti- 
quities, religion, and sacred language of Egypt, is immense, and 
goes on increasing almost daily. Every man who directs his atten- 
tion to these abstruse subjects, imagines forthwith, that he has 
made some important discovery; that all his predecessors were 
deluded and mistaken ; and that his researches will prove to be the 
“ ultima thule” of investigation, beyond which every thing must 
be barren and obscure. Still, no work has been written to which 
the public can confidentially have recourse for full information 
respecting the learning, character, and history of the Egyptians, 
dod their religion is involved in darkness still more profound than 
that which surrounds the characteristics of their civil condition. 
There seems, however, to be a probability that the veil which has so 
long shrouded the antiquities of this mysterious people from our 
eye, is about to be withdrawn, by the study of the hieroglyphical 
language, though there can be but little doubt that at first, much 
error and confusion will accompany the few truths that may be 
elicited. 

The work before us consists of a series of lectures, not so much 
on the subject of hieroglyphics, as on the chronology, history, reli- 
gion, government, and manners of the Egyptians. Its title, there- 
fore, is a misnomer. It should have been called, “ Fragments on 
various subjects relating to Egypt,” for it is a mere rough, undi- 
gested mass, which it would require very considerable pains to 
throw into an intelligible form. The lectures, it seems, were 
delivered partly at Cambridge, and partly at the Royal Institution 
in Albemarle-Street ; and have been printed at the instigation of 
many of the author’s friends. If these friends were consulted re- 
specting the manner in which the work should be printed, they 
either did not perform their duty, or were ignorant of it; for in 
the form in which it appears, it is unworthy of any credit what- 
ever. The author informs us, that he did not mean to give the 
detail, but simply the resu/t of his reading. What he meant to 
give he has, perhaps, given ; but he must be perfectly aware, that 
in the present day the world, though by no means desirous of being 
presented with a huge apparatus of citations, rigidly demands the 
most exact references, and persists in regarding those writers as 
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suspicious, and of no authority, who in works of this nature neg- 
lect to accompany their assertions with the means of verifying them. 
In reply to this objection, which the author knew very well would 
be made, it is stated, that all lectures are liable to the same defici- 
ency; and that in the present case, all that was possible had been 
done to obviate it. Had this excuse occurred in the introducto 
lecture, and had been addressed to his Cambridge or Albemarle- 
Street hearers, it would have been valid ; as it is, it is worse than 
ridiculous. For, either he knew whence he had derived his infor- 
mation, or he did not know: if he knew, where would have been 
the difficulty of inserting the references in the manuscript made out 
for the press? If he did not know, with what face could he present 
his crude and unsupported speculations to the world? e will 
make for him the only excuse which can, we suspect, be made: he 
has derived his information from a few modern compilations, and 
is ashamed to confess it; which, if it be not a proof of learning, is 
at least a sign of some degree of humility. 

These remarks apply to the work as a treatise on hieroglyphics, 
rather than as a series of lectures. Even as a series of lectures, 
however, it is exceedingly confused and defective. If the author 
meant to connect his remarks on this subject with dissertations on 
everything relating to ancient Egypt, he should have commenced 
with a description of ,the country, and proceeded to give in succes- 
sion a sketch of its history, ancient and modern ; a picture more 
or less complete of its religion and institutions; and a history of 
the labours of the ancients and moderns on the subject of hierogly- 
phics, with a careful and exact a, of the contribution of 
every distinguished scholar who has made this science his study. 
It must be allowed that the author appears to have had an idea 
that arrangement of some kind or another was necessary, and that, 
accordingly, he has endeavoured to pursue a certain method in his 
lectures. But either he was incapable of perceiving the relative 
value of the facts he had collected, or was too indolent to study, as 
he ought, the subject he had undertaken to elucidate. 

It is very common, however, to observe men attracted towards 
brilliant topics, as moths are towards a candle, by a splendour 
which only dazzles and confounds them. Many have written on 
the origin of language and society, who not only were incapable of 
fathoming these profound questions, but were even incompetent to 
understand whether they were maintaining contradictory proposi- 
tions or not; and the writings of such persons, coming forth to the 
world witha certain pomp and assumption, and being supposed to 
be philosophical, have tended as much as any thing to disgust 
sensible and sober persons with all speculations of the kind. The 
Marquis Spineto is one of those ambitious persons who “rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Having no conception of the cautious, 
patient, assiduous, and pious struggles by which genius some- 
times succeeds in extorting a new truth from nature, he gossips, as 
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it were, with the Great Spirit of the Universe, and doles out his 
common-places upon the most momentous questions, with solemn 
and provoking emphasis. Having occasion at the outset of his 
inquiries to speak of that invention which renders us contemporary, 
as it were, with the great of all past times, he observes :— 


* And now I must digress for a moment, to request that you will con- 
sider what an astonishing thing it is to express a thought of the mind by 
any written mark whatever. If I am thinking of a bird, ora lion, ora 
house, I may draw a bird, a lion, or a house; a picture may represent a 
thought; but beyond this all is impossibility. When the Spaniards arrived 
on the coast of Mexico, the Indians, you are aware, had no other way of 
informing their rulers of this important event, but by drawing pictures; 
and nothing can be more curious than the exhibition of this sort of picture- 
writing, to be found in Purchas’s Pilgrim, which is an account of the 
early voyages, and of which I shall speak more fully in a future leeture. 
But consider, what a wide step there is between this picture-writing, and 
what we mean by writing. The next possible step would be to represent 
a bird, or a lion, or any material object, by any very prominent line belong- 
ing to the figure ; but when this has been done, I would ask, what can next 
be done? Consider what an alphabet is; how very artificial! Consider 
what it is to combine the letters of the alphabet into words; consider that 
there is no possible connection between a cluster of these letters, or of 
these words, and a thought of the mind—(are these then thoughts of the 
body?) Every mother can tell how slow and painful is the process by 
which a child may be taught its letters, as it is called. The process may 
well be slow and painful; for how should a child discover any connection 
between the sound and the mark that is made to belong to it? The diffi- 
culty, indeed, has been considered so great, that some philosophers have 
supposed that mankind could only have derived the use of letters from 
supernatural interposition. The Chinese are not in possession of an 
alphabet at this moment; and nothing can be so curious as the system of 
their language.’—pp. 3, 4. 

The steps by which mankind arrived at the invention of alpha- 
betical writing, not having been described by those who observed 
them, cannot now be discovered, though philosophers, by project- 
ing their minds into the position held by mankind while the process 
was going on, may perhaps arrive at something like the truth. That 
language and alphabets, however, are the invention of mankind, 
and not the result of divine mspiration, both scripture and reason 
command us to believe. It is, in fact, both impious and absurd to 
imagine, that when the Divinity had created man, and endowed him 
with certain faculties both mental and physical, it was still neces- 
sary that a miracle should be wrought to put those. faculties in 
play. This, if comparisons are at all allowable in speaking of 
such things, would be like supposing that when a consummate 
mechanician has framed a lock, and put it in motion, it is still neces- 
sary that when the time for striking the ‘hour arrives, the inventor 
should be present to take the hammer out of the hand of the instru- 
ment, and strike the bell himself. lt seems more reasonable and 
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pious to believe, that when God created man, he wra up in his 
soul the seeds of all inventions necessary to his earthly happiness, 
which were to be ripened by the influence of time and circum- 
stances. This, it seems to us, is to entertain just notions of the 
power and goodness of God; and it is the doctrine of scripture, 
which says, that when the deity had created man, he ra t all 
the animals of the earth before him, ‘‘ to see what he would call 
them.” 

We remarked above, that properly to treat the subject of hiero- 
glyphics, a writer should give the history of the various attempts 
which have been made to interpret them. The Marquis has at- 
tempted something of the kind. Having alluded generally to the 
errors of the older writers, he comes suddenly to Athanasius Kineter, 
and says— 


‘1 will offer you a specimen in illustration of what I am saying. 
Observe, for instance, the method employed in the seventeenth century by 
the Jesuit Kircher. 

‘This indefatigable writer, in the several works which he published on 
hieroglyphics, pretended to have discovered im all the Egyptian inscriptions 
engraved on obelisks and mummies, the whole of the cabalistic art, and 
the extraordinary rules and precepts of the most refined system of de- 
monology. 

‘ Indeed it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to give an idea of the 
absurdities which are found in his works, from the practical impossibility 
of translating some of his explanations. One instance will suffice. Among 
the obelisks which the Roman emperors removed from Egypt to Rome, 
there is one called the Pamphilian obelisk; it is entirely covered with 
hieroglyphics, and among them we find a cluster of seventeen characters. 
These, modern ingenuity has discovered to contain the name of Domitian, 
accompanied by his titles of Ceesar Augustus; in the Greek language, 
Kaicap XeBacros, spelt in hieroglyphics Kwap. How has the learned Jesuit 
translated them? You shall hear:—‘* Generationis beneficus preeses car- 
lesti dominio quadripotens eezem per Mophta beneficum humorem eereum 
committit amoni inferiora potentissimo, qui per simulacram et ceremonias 
appropriatas trahitur ad potentiam exerendam.” J find it utterly impos- 
sible to make any translation of this jargon. 

‘Such is the specimen of the interpretation which the Jesuit Kircher 
made of hieroglyphics.’—pp. 5, 6. 

Upon this we would remark, that the whole history of the 
science of hieroglyphics, is an exemplification of the truth that man- 
kind, naturally impatient of mystery, prefer error to ignorance. 
Kircher, who appears to have been the first modern scholar who 
properly directed his attention to the study of hieroglyphics, and 
the science and learning of the Egyptians, fell almost inevitably 
into extraordinary absurdities in the course of his investigations, 
among which his fancies respecting the principles of the cabalisti- 
cal art, and the “‘ rules and precepts of the most refined demono- 
logy,” may undoubtedly be included. In the passage above quoted 
respecting these precepts, the Marquis talks of inscriptions 
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engraved on mummies;’ but this, we presume, must be merely a slip 
of the pen, as among all the strange uses to which dead bodies were 
ut by the Egyptians, we have never heard that of being trans- 
ormed into stele or recipients of inscriptions enumerated, The 
author may possibly have meant toallade to the envelopes in which 
the mummies are enclosed, upon which hieroglyphics were fre- 
uently, if not generally painted. To return, however, \to the 
Manqnie's remarks upon Kircher. He complains of the difficulty, 
or impossibility, of giving an idea of the absurdities to be found in 
the works of this learned Jesuit; but he would have been acting 
more to the purpose, if, omitting the absurdities, he had endea- 
voured to give his hearers or readers some idea of what Kircherdid 
for the science of hieroglyphics; for it will generally be acknow- 
ledged, we believe, that there is something besides ‘ absurdities,’ 
in the ‘‘ CEdipus Aigyptiacus.” From the loose way in which 
‘the works’ of Kircher are alluded to, as if they had all some rela- 
tion to hieroglyphics, we are convinced that it would have been diffi- 
cult for the Marquis to have given his readers any idea of what 
those ‘ works’ contain; and that for the best of all possible rea- 
sons ; viz. that he had no idea of what they contain himself. The 
‘ practical impossibility’ of ‘ translating some of his explanations, 
could not prevent a competent person from giving an idea of the 
general system, which was all that was necessary. If any further 
roof of the Marquis’s slender acquaintance with the works of 
Kircher were wanting, the fact of his attributing to M. Quattre- 
mere the discovery of the identity of the Coptic and the ancient lan- 
uage of Egypt, would be sufficient, as the honour of this discovery 
longs to Kircher himself, who established the fact in his “‘ Prodro- 
mus Comptus.” 

It isthe misfortune of all ill informed persons to be most positive 
and dogmatical upon those points respecting which they know 
least ; and the Marquis, who belongs to this class of individuals, 
is peculiarly guilty of this error. He entertains no doubt that the 
Grecian Pantheon was a corruption of the Egyptian, and thus deli- 
vers his sentiments upon the subject. 


‘ But in considering the deities of Egypt, we must not look upon them 
with the same eye as we do those of Greece and Rome.° For nothing 
would lead us further astray than to apply to the Egyptian gods and 
goddesses the same principle which directs us in regard to the Roman and 
Grecian Pantheon. The gods and goddesses of Rome and Greece were 
each a different being, quite distinct among themselves, and the whole 
religion of both these countries was a regular polytheism. But the gods 
and goddesses of the Egyptians were merely emanations, or representations 
of the several attributes of the Supreme Being. For the religion of the 
Egyptians, in its primary institution, was Deism, and the immortality of 
the soul; and the certainty of a future life was one of their principal 
dogmas. In fact, many of the hieroglyphical legends which are found in 
MSS., or sculptured on the ruins of their temples, are but a representation 
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of these important tenets, as I shall have to explain in a future Lecture. 
Indeed there seems no doubt that the Grecian Pantheon was but a cor- 
ruption of the Egyptian, and that the gods and goddesses of the Greeks 
and of the Romans were but a distorted copy of the gods and goddesses 
of Egypt taken literally, as their Hades and their Tartarus, their Elysian 
fields, with Charon, Cerberus, Pluto and Proserpine, had no other model 
than the Egyptian Amenti, and the power of the Supreme Being over the 
souls of the a yeast 1], 12. 


We entreat the reader to consider this passage. We are first in- 
formed that in examining the deities of Egypt, we are not to be 
guided by the same Laie which regulate our meditations on 
the gods of Greece and Rome—decause the latter ‘ were each a 
different being,’ and in consequence of ‘ being each a different 
being,’ were ‘ quite distinct among themselves,’ which the Mar- 
quis appears to regard as a very extraordinary circumstance. 
Having established the important position, that what is different 
is not the same, the author triumphantly goes on to inform 
us, that the religion of Egypt, im its primary institution, was 
Deism—an assertion which 1s perfectly unfounded and gratuitous. 
He observes also, that one of the principal dogmas of this primary 
religion, was a belief in the immortality of the soul; and as if 
this did not necessarily imply the existence of a future state, to 
render the whole more emphatical, he adds, ‘and the certainty 
of a future life.’ But we were about to omit one of the most 
important particulars, which is, that while the gods of Greece 
and Rome ‘ were each a different being,’ and ‘ quite distinct 
among themselves,’ those of Egypt were quite the reverse, being 
merely emanations from the Supreme Being.* Among these 
gods were beetles, onions, and oxen; ergo, beetles, onions, and 
oxen, are emanations from the Supreme Being. To speak more 
seriously, however, it is somewhat too bold to assert, without au- 
thority or proof, that the gods and goddesses of Greece were only 
‘distorted copies’ of the gods and goddesses of Egypt, ‘ taken 
literally ;’? and that ‘ their Hades and their Tartarus, the Elysian 
fields, with Charon, Cerberus, Pluto, and Proserpine, had no 
other model than the Egyptian Amenti, and the power of the 
Supreme Being over the souls of the dead.’ 

nto the chronology of the Egyptians, which has baffled the 
learning of a Marsham and a Perizonius, we shall not attempt to 
- enter; nor do we conceive that the Marquis, with all his hardihood, 
touched upon this part of the subject without certain misgivings. 
A more agreeable subject is the progress of civilization down the 
valley of the Nile, and the gigantic ruins which mark its footsteps. 
It seems probable that the cradle of Egyptian civilization was 
Meroe, the most ancient city in the world, and apparently the 





* At page 213 he forgets this, and describes the Egyptians as idolaters, 
and that, latterly, of the most degraded kind. 
VOL, XI. 20 
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mother of Thebes. The ruins of this city stands in lat 15°; and 
at Souba, one degree farther south, all traces of ancient civilization 
disappear. Cailliard, as M. Guigniaut observes, found on both 
banks of the Nile in Nubia and Sennaar, an uninterrupted series 
of temples, pyramids, colossal monuments, all nearly resembling 
those of Egypt, proving the long reign of the arts of peace in those 
countries, which are now returned to their primitive barbarism. At 
Soleb, in the neighbourhood of Dongola, there is a temple which may 
be compared with that of Karrak at Thebes, and on the left bank of 
the Nile, a little further north, and on the frontiers of Lower Nubia, 
is the vast temple of Ipsamboul, hewn out in the rock, and bearing 
the name of Psammitichus, sculptured in Greek characters. From 
Ipsamboul to the frontiers of Egypt, the valley of the Nile is thickly 
strewn with the wrecks of ancient magnificence, columns, sphinxes, 
tombs, and temples, upon some of which are inscriptions in cha- 
racters of the remotest antiquity. At the last cataract of the Nile, 
between the two isles of Phile and Elephantine, commences the 
real land of Egypt, in which ruins incomparable for grandeur, and 
almost countless in number, present themselves to the eye, and 
astonish the mind. Upon the island of Phile, which is literally 
covered with ruins, is the great temple of Isis, the temple of Athor, 
or Venus, and another chapel dedicated to the same goddess. The 
temple of Ombos is remarkable for its singular construction, it being 
divided into two equal portions, so as to form two temples, with 
separate sanctuaries, dedicated, as it is supposed, to Horus and 
Typhon. Another temple of Horus, or Apollo, at Edfou, may 
perhaps be regarded as one of the miracles of Egyptian architec- 
ture; and near this temple are the celebrated grottoes of Elethgia, 
upon the walls of which are represented numerous scenes of the 
public and private life of the ancient inhabitants of the country. 
Passing over the ruins of Esne and Hermontis, we come to the 
ruins of Thebes, the city of the hundred gates, and the most aston- 
nishing production of humane labour. To describe these ruins, the 
most pompous and swelling terms which language can supply, have 
been selected and lavished successively upon every separate edifice, 
but the effect, as might have been expected, has not answered all 
this expense of eloquence. Thebes, in fact, will never be properly 
described, until it shall be visited by a man who can be delighted 
without being dazzled by its magnificence; who, while he con- 
templates the huge blocks of stone before him, shall be able to 
comprehend all the majesty of the conceptions which peopled the 
minds of the ancient architects, and of which, even the gigantic 
structures which they reared, were only feeble and inadequate re- 
presentations. M.Champollion has proved by his childish expres- 
sion of wonder and astonishment, that he is not the man to perform 
the task ; ‘ all that I had seen, all that I had admired on the left 
bank,’ says he, ‘ appeared miserable in comparison with, the 
gigantic conceptions S which I was surrounded at Karnac., I 
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shall take care not to attempt to describe anything; for either my 
description would not express the thousandth part of what ought 
to be said, or, if I draw a faint sketch, I should be taken’ (which 
would have been a great misfortune) ‘ for an enthusiast, or, per- 
haps, for a madman :’ (which may chance to be the case as it is). 
‘It will suffice to add, that no people, either ancient or modern, 
ever conceived the art of architecture on so sublime and so grand 
a scale as the ancient Egyptians. Their conceptions were those of 
one hundred feet high;’ (of a man a hundred feet high? or of an 
architecture a hundred feet high?) ‘and the imagination which, in 
Europe, rises far above our porticoes,’ (what a height for the ima- 

ination to soar!) ‘ sinks abashed’ (at what?) ‘ at the foot of the 

40 columns of the Hypostyle hall at Karnac!’ And this is a 
specimen of the silly verbiage which a man travels to Thebes to 
give vent to! Belzoni gives a much better idea of the feelings the 
traveller experiences on first contemplating these ruins, when he 
says— It appeared to me like entering’a city of giants, who, 
after a long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving ruins of their 
various temples, as the only proofs of their former existence.” The 
remainder of the monuments of Egypt, from this point down to 
the mouths of the Nile, have been described by modern travellers 
with considerable minuteness, but it remains for some future 
traveller to unite all that has been discovered into one work, and 
present the world with a just description of what Egypt was 
and is. 

To proceed, however, with our remarks upon the Marquis ; his 
notions of the sculpture and painting of the Egyptian subjects, 
upon which the Italians bestow more attention than we do, are 
just and well expressed. After quoting from an Arabian historian 
a description of the ruins of Memphis, as they existed in the 
thirteenth century, he adds :— 

‘You must not be surprised at the language of the historian. In 
Europe we have had no opportunity of forming a correct idea of the 
degree of perfection which the Egyptians had attained in statuary as well 
as painting. Our ideas. have been acquired from the few diminutive speci- 
mens generally worked with great negligence, and belonging to religious 
ceremonies, which, as they were to be executed according to an established 
and fixed pattern, prevented the artist from displaying the extent of his 
art, or of bis genius. We have, therefore, concluded, that the Egyptians 
knew nothing either in painting or sculpture, and that the productions of 
their artists were by no means to be compared with those of other nations. 
But the fact is far otherwise. The perfection to which the Egyptians had 
carried the arts of statuary and painting, has surprised the greatest connois- 
seurs. In the tomb discovered by Belzoni, the whole excavation, sculp- 
tured and painted, was in the most finished style of art. Mr. Salt observes, 
that their colours are generally pure and brilliant, but intermixed with each’ 
other nearly in the proportion of the rainbow, and so subdued by the 

roper introduction of black, as not to appear gaudy, but to produce a 
armony, that in some of the: re is really delicious. 
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‘Nor is the language of artists themselves less strong. Mr. Beechy,.a 
son of the celebrated painter, Sir William Beechy, professes himself quite 
fascinated with the effect of these combinations. ‘One would think it 
was in Egypt,” says he, “ that Titian, Giorgione, and Tintoret had, acquired 
all that vigour and magic of effect which distinguishes them, in point of 
arrangement, and principally in the happy disposition of their darker 
colours.” —pp. 31—32. 


After a brief account of the zodiac of Dendéra, the author 
proceeds thus: 


‘ Besides these monuments, still existing in their original situation, there 
are others that, from time to time, the rapacious hands of conquerors and 
travellers have imported into different countries.. The Roman emperors 
removed to Rome not less than four obelisks, all of which are still to be 
seen in that ancient capital of the world. Mr. Bankes removed the 
obelisk of Philoe, which now graces the grounds of his estate in Wales. 
Belzoni opened one of the tombs belonging to the Pharaohs in the vale 
of Thebes, and brought to England the celebrated sarcophagus of white 
alabaster; he even removed the cover of the other sercopnen ys, which 
contained the mummy of the Pharaoh Rameses Meiamon, and presented 
it to the university of Cambridge; other travellers have procured and 
brought to this country, as well as to others, statues, papyries, inscriptions, 
mummies, and monuments of all sorts, which are found in several museums, 
and particularly in the British Museum, the Museum of Paris, the 
Museum of Turin, perhaps the richest of all, and the Vatican library ; 
and, last of all, the French commission, sent by Napoleon to Egypt, has 
given so many accurate fac similies of most of the principal monuments 
still existing in Egypt, and brought over so many various monuments of 
reyptan antiquity, as to allow our learned men to become quite familiar 
with the characters, and, by dint of labour, with their subject and 
meaning. —pp. 34—35. 

He then gives an account of the Rosetta stone, of the discoveries 
of Mr. Bankes at Abydos, and continues— 


‘ In considering these astonishing prodactions, we must really wonder 
how a nation, which was once so great as toerect these stupendous edifices, 
could so far fall into oblivion, that even their language and method of writ- 
ing are unknown to us.- But our wonder will increase, if possible, toa 
higher degree, when we take into consideration the materials which have 
been so modelled. They had only four sorts of stones in general use for 
sculpture ; the sandy, the calcareous, the breccia, and granite; all, except 
the first, are very hard; and what is most singular, we do not know with 
what tools they were cut out. We know by experience that the tools of 
the present day will not cut granite without great difficulty ; and Belzoni, 
who had made so many experiments on this stone, doubts whether we 
could give it the smoothness and surface we see in Egypt. On the cal- 
careous stone, the figures have angles so sharp, that the best tempered 
chisel of our time could not produce the like. It is so hard, that it breaks 
more like glass than stone. And yet, with these materials they have .pro- 
duced the most exquisite specimens of architecture and sculpture;, for in 
both these arts their productions have a boldness of execution, that has 
never been equalled by any other nation of. the universe. . The.gigantic 
statues of Greece of Rome, are but dwarfs and pigmies when compared to 
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those of Karnac, Louqsor, Esné, Dendéra,; and, indeed, of the whole of 
Egypt and Nubia. 

‘ They had made besides considerable progress in several manufactures, 
to a degree which is really astonishing. ‘Their linen manufacture had a 
perfection equal to our own. For in many of their figures we observe their 
garments quite transparent; and among the folding of the mummies Bel- 
zoni observed cloth quite as fine as our common muslin, very strong, and 
of an even texture. They had also the art of tanning leather, and staining 
it with various colours, as we do morocco; and actually knew the mode of 
embossing on it. Many specimens of the sort have been found with figures 
impressed on the leather, quite elevated. The same must be said of their 
art in making glass, some of which was of a beautiful black colour, and so 
perfect.as to resemble the natural obsidian. Of such glass was made the 
celebrated statue of Menelaus. This information we gather from Pliny, 
who makes use of this observation, to prove that the art of manufacturing 
glass was very ancient. 

‘ Besides enamelling, the art of gilding was in great perfection among 
them, and they knew how to beat gold nearly as thin as ours; for Belzoni 
found many ornaments of the kind, and a leaf of gold, which appeared to 
him extremely pure, and of a finer colour than is generally seen in 
our own. They knew also how to cast copper and form it into sheets, and 
had a metallic composition not unlike our lead, but of greater tenacity. 
Carved works were very common, and in great perfection, particularly in 
the proportion of their figures; and the art of varnishing and baking the 
varnish on clay, was in such perfection, thatthe most enlightened travellers 
have doubted whether they could be imitated at present. I have already 
noticed their skill and success in painting, and in the blending of the colours; 
and, indeed, the more I read and consider what they have done, and what 
they were capable of doing, the more I am lost in amazement; for as most 
of their stupendous works are of the highest antiquity, they must have been 
the production of their artists during the hieratic government, and so near 
to the deluge, that, even adopting our older system of the Septuagint 
chronology, a man can scarcely conceive how a nation could in so short a 
time, render habitable the whole valley of the Nile, and acquire such know- 
ledge, and make so great a proficiency in most sciences, in most manufac- 
tures, and in all the arts.’—pp. 37—39, 

Though the Marquis Spineto had before him the profound 
researches of Creuzer, on the religion of ancient Egypt, as well as 
the interesting and able work of Prichard, he has not succeeded in 
his attempts to throw much interest or novelty into his speculations. 
Creuzer, whose eloquence and fancy are equal to his learning, 
presents us with «deeply interesting picture of the ceremonies 
attending the preparation of the body to await the return of the 
soul, from the moment in which the Paraschistes made the first 
incision in the corpse, and was driven away with stones by the 
relations of the deceased, to that in which the mummy was de- 
posited in the city of the dead. He observes that the dissector, 
who was thus pursued as impious for performing a necessary duty, 
was of the priestly cast, and. that Hermes, according to tradition, 
dissected and embalmed the body of Osiris, and thus made the 
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first mummy. In the kingdom of Ava the burners of the dead 
are driven from society as an impure caste ; and undertakers, and 
every person connected with the ceremonies of death, are regarded 
with disgust and aversion in Europe. 


The passages in which the Marquis Spineto describes the region 
of the dead, though brief, somewhat confused, and from the want of 
references altogether destitute of authority, have yet a degree of in- 
terest, and make us regret that the author should not have bestowed 
more pains upon his work; for to have praised him would have 
given us infinitely more pleasure than the infliction of censure. 


‘ This place, towhich the Greeks had given the appellation of Hades, and 
the Latins of Tartarus, was the place in which the Egyptians supposed 
the dead to be. It was governed by four genii, the first of whom was the 
god Amset; the second, the god Api. Osiris was the king who presided 
over them all; and we have seen the god Phtha as the ruler of the desti- 
nies of the souls of men after they had parted from the body, in order that 
they might be distributed, according to their merits, in the thirty-two 
superior regions. 

It is for this reason we find the god Thoth a perpetual companion of 
Osiris, and, after him, the first personage in the Amenti, where he had 
fixed his residence and his tribunal, to regulate the destinies of the souls 
in each of their transmigrations from the body of one man into another. 
As the first, or, as he is called, celestial Thoth, he was considered an ema- 
nation of the first Demiurgos; and the Egyptians supposed, that, after 
having assisted him in the work of the creation, he took the human form 
to enlighten mankind, and then retired into the moon to assist the god 
Pooh in the disposition of the souls of men. For this purpose, they had 
divided the whole world into three zones. The first was the earth, or the 
zone of trial; the second was the zone of the air, perpetually agitated by 
winds and storms, and was considered as the zone of temporal punishment ; 
and the third was the zone of rest and tranquillity, which was above the 
other two. Again, they had subdivided the first zone, or the earth, into 
four regions or departments; the second, or the zone of the air, was 
divided into two only; the first of these was subdivided into four regions, 
and the second into eight, making twelve altogether; these being added to 
the four regions of the first zone, made sixteen: and, lastly, the third zone 
of the tranquil atmosphere contained sixteen more regions: so that the 
sum total of the regions in which the souls of the dead were to be distri- 
buted, was, in fact, thirty-two. 

According to this principle, they supposed that the god Pooh was the 
perpetual director; a sort of king of the souls, who, after having 
from the body, were thrown into the second zone, to be whirled about by 
the winds through the regions of the air till they were called upon either to 
return to the first zone, to animate a new body, and to undergo fresh trials, 
in expiation of their former sins; or to be removed into the third, where 
the air was perpetually pure and tranquil. It was over these two zones, 
or divisions of the world, situated between the earth and the moon, that 
the god Pooh exercised the full extent of his power. He had for his counsel 
the god Thoth, who presided over that portion of the second or tempestu- 
ous zone, which was divided into eight regions, and was only a temporary 
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dwelling of the dead. This was, in fact, nothing else but the: personitica- 
tion of the grand principle of the immortality of the soul, and the necessity 
of leading a virtuous life ; since every man was called upon to give a strict 
account of his past conduct, and, according to the sentence which Osiris 
pronounced, was doomed to happiness or misery; for, generally speaking, 
it seems that the Egyptians had assigned to their principal god and = | 
desses most closely connected with their Demiurgos, two different charac- 
ters ; the one presiding over, or assisting in, the creation of the universe ; 
the other performing some duties, or exercising some act of authority in the 


Amenti, as was the case with the god Phtha, the goddess Smé, and others. 
—pp. 142—144. 


He then proceeds to copy from Diodorus Siculus, a description 
of the ceremony of embalming; but this portion of the lecture is 
very meagre and unsatisfactory, and the reader who is desirous of 
fuller information will do well to consult the ‘‘ Commentationes 
Herodotew” of Creuzer, and the Dissertations of Guigniaut ap- 
pense to the French translation, or rather imitation of the 

ymbolik. From this point the author proceeds to an account of 
the place of burial, and to the ceremonies which attended the in- 
troduction of a mummy into “the band of Osiris,’’ as the dead 
are termed by M. Creuzer. 


* The common place of burial was beyond the lake Acherjsia, or Archa- 
rejish, which meant the last state, the last condition of man, and from 
which the poets have imagined the fabulous lake of Acheron. On the 
borders of this lake Acherusia sat a tribunal, composed of forty-two 
judges, whose office, previous to the dead being permitted to be carried to the 
cemetery beyond the lake, was to inquire into the whole conduct of his life. 

‘ If the deceased had died insolvent, they adjudged the corpse to his cre- 
ditors, which was considered as a mark of dishonour, in order to oblige his 
relations and friends to redeem it, by raising the necessary sums amongst 
themselves. If he had led a wicked lie, they ordered that he should be 
deprived of solemn burial, and he was consequently carried and thrown 
into a large ditch made for the purpose, to which they gave the appellation 
of Tartar, on account of the lamentations that this sentence produced 
among his surviving friends and relations. 

‘ This is also the origin of the fabulous Tartarus, in which the poets have 
transferred the lamentations made by the living, to the dead themselves 
who were thrown into it. 

‘If no accuser appeared, or if the accusation had proved groundless, the 
judges decreed that the deceased was entitled to his burial, and his eulo- 
gium was pronounced amongst the applauses of the bystanders, in which 
they praised his education, his religion, his justice, in short, all his virtues, 
without, however, mentioning any thing about his riches or nobility, both of 
which were considered as mere gifts of fortune. 

To carry the corpse to the cemetery, it was necessary to cross the lake, 
and this was done by means of a boat, in which no one could be admitted 
without the express order of the judges, and without paying a small sum 
for the conveyance. This regulation was so strictly enforced, that the 
kings themselves were not exempt from its severity. : 

The cemetery was a large plain surrounded by trees, and intersected by 
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canals, to which had given the appellation of elisoué or elisiens, 
which means ieee but rest. -And such again is the origin of the 
poetical Charon and his boat, as well as of the fabulous description of the 
Elysian Fields. g3 ION 

‘The whole ceremony of the interment seemed to have consisted in d 
siting the mummy in the excavation made in the rock, or under the sand 
which covered the whole of the elisout, to shut up its entrance by a large 
stone ; then it seems that the relations of the deceased threw three hand- 
fuls of.sand on the tomb, as a sign to the workmen to fill up the cavity, 
and then departed, after uttering three several cries, and three distinct 
farewells. 

To express, therefore, the circumstance, that the deceased had been 
honoured with the rites of burial, and with the proper and legitimate lamen- 
tations of his friends, they exhibited on the legend imprinted on the 
mummy, or engraved round his tomb, the figure of a horse of the Nile, 
which the Greeks mistook for a dog, who, by his fidelity and attachment, 
has deserved to become the symbol of friendship and affection ; and as 
they at all times wished to add something of their own to the institutions 
of other nations, in order to express the three cries, or farewells, they re- 
presented this same dog as having three different heads. To this emblem, 
or hieroglyphic, the Egyptians gave the appellations of oms; and the 
Greeks, in consequence of their mistaking it for a dog, that of Cerber, from 
the Egyptian Ceriber, a word that means the cry of the tomb, and from 
which originates the Cerberus of the Grecian mythology.’—pp. 146—149. 


The above passage only wants the proper vouchers to render it 
striking and interesting. In his next lecture, the Marquis, who 
has performed this part of his task with considerable ability, 
describes certain hieroglyphics connected with these funeral cere- 
monies, lithographs of which, cleverly executed, are found at the 
end of the volume. One of these is the outline of ‘‘a curious 
picture representing the trial and judgment which the Egyptians 
supposed the soul of a man to undergo, before he was allowed to 
enter the region of rest and happiness.” 


‘ The whole scene is represented to take place in the preetorium of the 
Amenti. The frieze at the top contains a continued series of different 
emblems, amongst which the most prominent is the Ureeus, the serpent 
who was considered as the symbol of the goddess Smé, or Tmé, preceded 
or followed by the feather, which is also another ornament, or attribute, 
of this same goddess. For this is the place where she, as the goddess of 
truth, must exclusively preside. She seems herself to stand in the middle, 
with her arms extended, covering two hieroglyphical legends, exhibiting 
the symbols of the sun and of the moon, to denote the Providence that 
rules over the universe. To the right and left of this architrave we find 
the god Thoth, under the shape of a cynocephalus, or an ape: he is also 
often salled Apis, or Ap. 

‘In the chapel we observe Osiris sitting on a throne, with all the symbols 
that belong to him,—the whip and the sceptre, to denote his power over 
time ; the pschent, or the royal helmet, from the front of which issues the 
serpent, the emblem of eternity and wisdom, and on which is engraved 
the symbol of Phre, to signify his prudence and his justice. Over his 
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head we have an inscription in -hierogtyphical characters, which contains 
his titles, and the meaning of which seems to be,‘ Osiris, the beneficent 
god; lord of the living, the supreme god, everlasting lord; the ruler of 
the inferior region, King of the gods.” Before him stands a basket, out 
of which issues a stick, or a pole, on which hangs the skin of a panther, 
which persuaded the Greeks to assimilate him to their Bacchus, 

‘ Before this chapel there is an altar, on which lies an offering of bread, 
fruit, and flowers of the lotus, and by its side stand two bunches of the 
same plant, not yet open. They were considered as containing the water 
of the Nile, without which no sacrifice or libation could be made. 

‘On a pedestal before this altar rests a horse of the Nile, which the 

yptians called Oms, the faithful guardian of all burial places, and 
which the Greeks have transformed into their Cerberus. Over its head 
there is an inscription in hieroglyphical characters, the import of which is 
‘* Oms, the ruler of the inferior region;” and just above him there is a 
god called Sciaz, and his wife Rannet, as it appears from the phonetic 
characters over their heads; they both were attendants on Osiris. 

‘ Further back on the sceptre of Osiris is seen a small figure in a sitting 
posture holding a finger on his lips, to whom the Greeks have given the 
appellation of Segalion, the Harpocrates of the Romans. 

‘In the opposite corner we have a group of three persons. The first is 
the goddess Smé: she appears with all the attributes of her office and 
power; the long sceptre in her right hand, and the sign of divine life in 
her left, to signify, that through her alone a man can pass to immortality 
and happiness; andlastly, she has her head surrounded by a sort of diadem, 
surmounted by a feather, her peculiar distinction; and over it we find the 
legend which characterises her as ‘ Smé, the goddess of truth, the 
daughter of the sun, for ever living, and benevolent, ruler of the inferior 
region.” 

‘On account of her double character, the Greeks have compared this 
goddess to Themis and Persephone, that is, Proserpine. As the goddess 
of justice she is Themis; as a companion of Osiris, and queen of the 
Amenti, she is Persephone. 

‘Next to Smé, we find another figure in the common dress of the 
Egyptians, who evidently is the person of the deceased. His name is 
engraved over his head, and signifies ‘the Osirian, Nesimandu deceased, 
son of Nuabendi deceased;” and next to this legend there is another, 
which seems to be a petition which he presents to the goddess Smé, entreat- 
ing the permission of being allowed to enter the place of rest and tranquillity. 


The author continues the seeea rae of the picture, and becomes 
a little too prolix: in conclusion, he observes :— 


‘The whole of this representation seems, no doubt, to have been exe- 
cuted in honour of Nesimandu, as a proof of his having been admitted to 
the funeral honours which the Egyptians granted to all persons who had 
led a virtuous life.’—pp. 151—155. 


In closing his remarks upon the Amenthes, or Amenti, as he 
terms it.of the Egyptians, he indulges himself with a philippic 
against the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, by the tone of 
which, as well as by that of various other passages of similar ten- 
dency, he only convinces us that he has formed no proper concep- 
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tion of those splendid fables, which include every thing that was 
venerable in the wisdom, or beautiful in the poetry of the old 
world. This absurd description of every thing belonging to 
Greece, is brought to a climax in the following ludicrous passage, 
which the scholar will smile at with scorn. 


‘ From the little, the very little I have been able to collect about the 
mysteries of Isis, and of the doctrines which they inculcated, I have no 
doubt that much, if not the whole of the knowledge of the ancient Greek 
philosophers was derived from Memphis and from Thebes.’—p. 211. 


‘ This childish partiality for Egypt, and more than childish preju- 
dice against Greece, does not prevent our discovering in the next 
paragraph a very ingenious conjecture, which, if it be not original, 
Is yet extremely well expressed. 


‘It has even been asserted, and I have every reason to believe the assertion, 
that what now seems a production of our times, the excavated way under the 
Thames, which seems to baffle our skill, or to exceed our strength, has been 
practised by the Egyptians at a time ofthe most distant antiquity. Underneath 
their great capitals, Memphis and Thebes, and underneath their principal 
nomes, stretched far and wide the secret subterraneous passages, which, 
without a movement being seen or known by the people, placed all the 
temples, and the mighty capitals of Egypt, under the access and control of 
those among the priesthood, to whom their winding maze was known, 
The assemblage of all these avenues, or labyrinths, seems to have termi- 
hated in three points; and, though they diverged apparently to an endless 
inextricable maze, yet when the master-key was known, this seeming in- 
tricacy was found regulated by the nicest geometrical skill, and most 
correct precision. These three important points, or centres, are still in 
existence, though blocked up by mountains of rubbish and sand. If we are 
rightly informed, they are to be sought in the Memnonian plain of the 
Thebaide temple of the mysteries; near the sacred lake of Merris, and the 
labyrinth of the lower districts ; and lastly in the 1 Magee which are, as 
it were, the heart of Memphis, occupying the middle and the important 
central points. Had Belzoni continued his excavations in this last abode 
of man, we might, perhaps, by this time be in possession of some valuable 
document, that would open to us the road to this knowledge :. but he gave 
up the task, and, like all other travellers, directed his attention and his 
efforts to the ruins of Karnak and Lugsor, and to the tombs of the short- 
lived race of some of the Pharaohs.”—pp. 211—213. 


In concluding our article, we must express our regret that the 
author should have neglected to point out his sources with ex- 
actness ; general references are of no avail, as the indolence or 
occupation of most men prevent their searching through numerous 
volumes for the proofs of an author’s accuracy, and very few have 
a right to regard their labours as worthy of such a search. No 
man has a right to impose this duty on his readers. In another 
point of view, the work is worthy of more consideration, we mean 
as a compilation, which may serve to excite, though it cannot 
satisfy curiosity. 
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Tue change which has taken place in the political aspect of the 
world, is not more remarkable than that observable in the per- 
sonal character of its rulers. As governments have become popular, 
kings have lost not only a portion of their authority, but of the 
splendour which the imagination has been wont to attach to their 
name, and which at one time belonged to their position. The 
golden stream at which honour fills her emblazoned cup, 

in former ages only from the throne, and when chivalry Es i | 
every gentleman with the choice graces of generosity and courage, 
the rank of their princes was not more distinguishable than their 
superiority as chevaliers. To be most skilful at the tournament, to 
be first in battle, to exhibit the brilliant virtues which made courts 
and camps enchanted mirrors of human life, was essential to their 
character, and in a great measure to their authority. They were 
thus necessitated to become masters of all those accomplishments 
which give splendour to the form and bearing—to perform actions 
which afford the best subjects for minstrelsy, and evince the 
generosity and self-denial which are always sure, especially when 
associated with rank, of attracting admiration. The kingly cha- 
racter, consequently, in past times frequently exhibited an assem- 
blage of the most noble personal qualities; of those qualities, we 
mean, which are most properly the attributes of greatness, and 
which, when added to the virtues which should form the basis of a 
common humanity, make their possessors worthy of the kind of 
homage which we render the heroes of poetry and romance. 

The revolutions which have occurred in the civil union of man- 
kind, by making the prince the first magistrate, instead of the 
most accomplished military leader of the nation, have altered the 
constituents of the kingly character. The virtues of chivalry 
would, as they were formerly developed, be of little value in 
the present condition of society, and though the nobleness of 
principle in which they had their birth must be ever equally noble 
and worthy of admiration, they would be now as dangerous to 
mankind, as they were in past ages beneficial. With the change 
of circumstances, another order of virtues have become necessa 
for the rulers of nations to exhibit—virtues worthy of a far higher 
and more substantial admiration than those of which we have 
been speaking, but still not so adapted to give their possessor a 
brilliant name ; and because of their more rare and difficult attain- 
ment, less likely to make the character of kings conspicuous for 
their possession. Moderation, equity, anda calm unpretending 
steadiness of liberal rule, cost the heart of a prince more to attain, 
than any quality of chivalrous nobility. It is not common, there- 
fore, to find them gained in perfection ; and when this is not the 
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case, we look back with romantic veneration upon the royal knights 
and the crowned captains of the ancient and middle ages. 

The same difference which exists between the character of ‘kings 
in formerand modern times, is observable in a great measure) in 
their fortunes.» Their lives as well as’ characters! were’ formerly 
more strongly marked than now. While they reaped in their own 
ie the first glories of war, they also shared in its most 
ormidable dangers. Captivity threatened them with the -same 
gloom as it did the meanest soldier. It was a part of thew duty, 
as well as ambition, to bear the severest fatigues and privations, of 
the campaigns in which they engaged ; and from the constitution of 
society in those times, it was a circumstance of no unfrequent oc- 
currence, that they found themselves, on returning from the field 
of contest, deprived of their kingdom. The licence, also, which was 
possessed by many sovereigns, in disposing of their authority or 
possessions among the different members of their family, was 
a source of frequent agitation in the royal household. The 
proud jealousies to which it gave rise, produced a constant oppo- 
sition of one species of character to another, and the reigning 
monarch was as often thwarted in his views by a politic brother, or 
an ambitious son, as by foreign enemies. Notwithstanding all the 
respect, therefore, which belonged to royalty in its more absolute 
forms; its very absoluteness and independence of popular controul, 
contributed to render its possessors more subject than they now are 
to danger and opposition. The laws which have confined the will 
of the monarch within certain bounds, have also secured to him 
his authority on a more stable foundation ; Providence having thus 
seemed to make it a part of its wise economy, that human autho- 
rity should always have either an internal or external barrier to its 
unjust extension. | 

If we add to these circumstances the consideration of the state in 
which nations must be when kings are more frequently in the field 
than in the council chamber, we shall want nothing more to give us 
a perfect idea of the unquiet and chequered life to which the heirs 
of royalty were born in the times to which we allude. The troubled 
sea, which broke over and desclated the sanctuaries of society, shook 
thrones before it ruined towns. The want of an established rule of 
right between different nations, was not more felt by the suffering 
people than by their princes. If the former felt the yoke of a con- 
queror, the latter was exposed to the galling pride of a personal 
enemy ; and while the absence of any general eystenn of policy per- 
mitted the strong to aggrandize itself without control, by the oppres- 
sion of the weak, the same circumstance allowed of one monarch’s 
suffering by another, to a degree of which modern times can. find 
but.one example. | ) 

The brave but ill-guided Francis the First, was among the last 
of that chivalrous race of kings of which wespeak. . He lived when 
the tide of human affairs was on the change, and exhibited in him- 
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self the most splendid virtues of the fast decaying glory of knight- 
hood. Histalented and: hanghty rival, Charles V., was singalarly 
opposed to him in» character, and these two celebrated monarths 
appear to stand on the confines of the great epochs, into which the 
latter history of the world may be divided. The one, admirable for 
his personal glory, but destroying both himself and his kingdom in 
its acquisition ;, the other too politic to be an object of admiration, 
but establishing his authority on the best and wisest principles. 

Francis was the son of Charles d’Orleans, count of Angouléme, 
and ascended the throne in 1515, as first prince of the blood. His 
predecessor Louis XII. had shortly before his death been preparing 
for renewing the Milanese war, and the genius and inclination 
of the ‘young king prompted him to pursue the design with an 
ardour which was)ill adapted to the condition of the nation over 
which he was placed. Louis had been often reproached for his 
parsimony, and is reported to have said, in speaking of his successor, 
‘« We labour, elas! in vain; this foolish boy will waste it all!” But 
it is seldom that a people murmur at a prince whose sole desire at 
the commencement of his reign, seems to be to extend the honour of 
their country; and the prudence of the last monarch was speedily 
forgotten, both by the new king and his joyful subjects. Thecele- 
brated battle of Marignan, in which he overcame a large body of 
Swiss, shortly followed, and the victory he gained filled him with a 
still stronger desire for military renown. At the conclusion of the 
contest, which lasted two days, he desired to receive the honour of 
knighthood from the hands of Bayart, the chevalier, sans peur et 
sans reproche, and thus dedicated himself, like a soldier of fortune, 
to a life of war: The consequence of the victory of Marignan was 
the immediate submission of the Duke of Milan; but notwithstand- 
ing the glory which resulted from it to Francis, and its immediate 
advantages, it served in the end to produce the most formidable 
evils. We give part of our author’s account of the battle. 


‘The night came on, and the fight still continued to rage furiously. 
The dust, which had been raised by the conflict, added to the obscurity of 
the twilight, had long before made it difficult to distinguish friend from 
foe; and it had now become impossible. The uniforms of the French and 
the Swiss, too, were very much alike; each of them bore the white cross: 
but the Swiss had in addition, as a token of their adherence to the Pope, 
the keys of Saint Peter, which badge the cardinal of Sion had made them 
assume, when) the title of defenders of the church was conferred on them. 
The moon, however, soon rose, and afforded light enough for combatants 
who were still intent upon slaughter. The Swiss, who had no cavalry, 
knew that they could not be mistaken in directing their attack against the 
French gendarmes, while the latter were often unable to recognise their 
own people: and to this circumstance Francis had nearly owed his destruc- 
tion. He was at the head of his gendarmes, and thought he saw a body 
of laiz-knechts immediately before him. He rode up to them, and had 
scarce uttered the rallying cry, ‘* France !” when he found, by the nume- 
rous pikes aimed at him, that he was at close quarters with the enemy. 
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He brought off his as rapidly as he could, but not without loss; 
and having rallied a of lanz-knechts, while the constable led up the 
French foot, they attacked and drove back the battalion which was ad- 
vancing to the cannon. The, sxuillery, 90 lope as the fight lasted, was the 
point of attack to which the Swiss directed all their force with indomitable 

rtinacy. There the battle raged in its utmost fury, and there the con- 
usion was at its height. La Tremoille, who had determined that. no 
second Novarra should stain the arms of France, and his son, the prince 
de Talmond, never stirred from this post. Bayard, too, who was always 
tobe found where peril put on her most frightful shape, had made this the 
scene of his exploits. At about half an hour before midnight the moon 
went down, and then the combatants, with an unassuaged ferocity, though 
with exhausted strength, were compelled to pause from their work of blood. 
No signal was given for the retreat; the detachments remained in the same 
places in which they had been surprised by the darkness. Swiss, French, 
Germans, and Italians, Jay down upon the blood-drenched field, almost 
side by side, to snatch a brief interval of repose until the day should 
enable them to resume their toils, and not daring in the mean time to raise 
a cry which might bring their friends about them, lest it should also betray 
them to their enemies, The king, surrounded by some gentlemen who 
had kept close to his person during the whole day, lay down upon the 
carriage of a gun, wearied with his exertions, slightly wounded with a 
pike, and considerably bruised from blows, which, but for his harness of 
ptoof, would have had more serious effects. He asked for some drink, 
and all that could be procured for him was some water in a morion, and 
that so mingled with blood that his heart sickened at the attempt to 
swallow it. It was immediately afterwards ascertained that he was within 
fifty paces of the main body of the Swiss; the single torch, which had 
hitherto lighted the king and the few followers who had been at his side 
when the darkness surprised them, was now hastily extinguished, and 
Goufher Boisy, who had followed his pupil to the field as grand master, 
advised him not to encounter the danger of retreating, but to remain where 
he was ;—thus the night was passed. 

‘The break of day was the signal for renewing the fight. The Swiss 
ot into.order and made an impetuous attack upon the artillery. The 
anz-knechts and the black bands, who had placed themselves in its 

défence, were driven back. The assailants performed prodigies of valour; 
but the well directed fire of Galiot de Genouillac, who commanded the 
guns, opened their ranks in so destructive a manner, that the gendarmes 
could penetrate, and turned the tide of the battle in their favour. The 
Swiss, however, continued their attack with desperate energy, and, finding 
their foes invulnerable in front, detached a part of their force, with orders 
tomake a short circuit and fall upon the French rear. The mancuvre 
was skilfully performed; but the Duke d’Alencon’s troops, who had not 
been hitherto engaged, and who had been reinforced by the cross bowmen 
of Aimard de Prie, gave them so warm a reception, that they were totall 

routed., The victory now evidently inclined in favour of the French, oil 
after some further resistance, the Swiss began to retire, still, however, with 
unbroken ranks, and presenting a formidable front to their enemies. A 
pasate would. have done them considerable damage ; but the king, either 
rom a remote hope that he might one day have occasion for their services, 
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or because the number of his own wounded required all his care, per- 
mitted them to retreat almost unmolested.’—pp, 166—171. 

The treaties which the victorious monarch made, with the Pope 
and with the Swiss, seemed to —e eee tranquillity than was 
to be expected from his love of war. But whatever expectations of 
peace a be formed from these circumstances, they were speedily 
dissipated by the appearance on the scene of a powerful rival to the 
young and ambitious king. Charles of Austria possessed, both by 
nature and situation, the qualities most adapted to bring him into 
strong opposition with Francis. The cold and serious c ter of 
his temper, gave him from the first an important advantage over the 
French king, and his ambition was of a nature to let no advantage 
pass without its use. Add to this, that he was possessed of terri- 
tories which, from their extent, afforded sufficient reason for a fre- 

uent comparison between his own power and consequence, and 
those of Francis; and, which was of still greater importance, an 
event occurred at the beginning of their reigns which at once 
brought them into open rivalship. Charles, who inherited Austria 
from his grandfather Maximilian, determined on employing all his 
power and influence in securing his succession to the imperial 
crown. Francis also set his desires upon the same splendid prize, 
and the two young monarchs eagerly sought the assistance of the 

rinces who had the disposal of the imperial dignity. The choice 
having fallen upon the successor of Maximilian, Francis, it appears, 
struggled for some time to subdue by the generosity of his nature 
the cor ointment he felt at this issue of the contest. But unfor+ 
tunately for himself and his people, the sentiments he had expressed 
of continued respect for Charles, soon yielded to others ofa different 
kind. He began to take measures for opposing his growing autho 
rity, and sought for his ally, in the intended operations, Henry VIIT. 
of England. The two monarchs had an interview near Calais, and 
the sumptuousness and grandeur with which it was attended ob- 
tained it the appellation of the field of the cloth of gold. But the 
union which was thus formed was almost immediately destroyed b 
the politic Charles, who, dreading its effects, hastened to England, 
and by the flattering promises he made to Wolsey, s ed in 
securing the friendship of the ambitious minister. 

During the absence of the Emperor, Francis obtained the momen- 
real sry cae of Navarre, but immediately saw himself deprived 
both of this territory and of that of the Milanese, How much the 
errors of his government contributed to these events, may be under- 
stood from the answer which the General, Lautrec, made, when he 
reproached him with having been the cause of his losses. The 
king himself, he observed, was alone the author of his misfortunes. 
That the gendarmerie had served eighteen months without receiving 
a farthing of their pay; that the Swiss had been treated in the 
same manner, and that the government must attribute their de- 
fection to this circamstance. -Francis replied, that he had ordered 
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the minister of finance to remit four hundred thousand crowns to 
the general. - The minister replied with firmness, that the mother 
of the king had applied the money to her own use: but his pro- 
testation and good character were insufficient to save him, and he 
was hung. 

The neglect with which the most important affairs of the king- 
dom were thus treated, was amply sufficient to tempt the rapacity 
of its enemies, and Francis soon saw leagued against lim all the 
most powerful princes of Europe; but his confidence remained 
undiminished. ‘‘I am conspired against by every one,” said he, 
to a Spaniard, ‘‘ but [ can og something to them all. I care 
little for the Emperor, because he has no money ; for the King of 
England, because my frontier of Picardy is well fortified ; nor for 
the Flemings, because they are bad soldiers. As for Italy, I take 
charge of that myself; I will.go to Milan; I will take it; I will 
not leave my enemies a handful of the earth of any country they 
have taken from me.” Such were the feelings with which this 
mistaken, but noble-hearted, monarch saw himself surrounded with 
dangers which threatened the destruction of his empire. . His 
chivalrous disposition enabled his imagination to attribute a mira- 
culous strength to military prowess ; and amid the fascinations of 
love and gallantry, he easily persuaded himself that, like a knight 
of old, he could, whenever he chose, slay the hundred-headed 
enemy which prepared to attack him. But the days for such 
exploits had passed away, and with them much of the value and 
ive of personal courage. The court of Rome had long acted 
on a more refined system of policy, than that which requirés arms 
to carry it into execution. Other governments had begun to see 
the value of diplomacy, and the superiority of its art, to the tactics 
of the field. Had the power and resources, consequently, of 
Francis been much greater than they at any time were, he would 
have had little chance of succeeding against opponents who had 
the art of exhausting the resources of their enemy, without endan- 
gering their own, and who could better secure allies by. skilful 
addresses, than he could by the expensive displays of an arma- 
ment. bps 

The most conspicuous of the personages who figure in the 
history of this monarch’s reign, is the Constable de Bourbon, The 
revolt of this great man, to whose talents and bravery Francis owed 
his first successes, was of the worst cotisequence in the present 
juncture of his affairs. The celebrated Bayard, when dying of his 
wounds, reproached the Constable, who passed by where he lay, 
with these words:.‘ I do not complain. .I die as I ought to do; 
but I pity you who fight against your king, your country, and 
your oaths.” But, however unjustified he might be in joining the 
enemies of his country, few. men have had more reason to: complain 
against a monarch than he; and Francis, by his conduct/towards 
him, greatly tarnished the lustre of his name. Something hke 
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jealousy of the Duke de Bourbon’s repatation had indueed the 
king, it Seems,’ to pass upon him'several little insults, or at least 
to suffer the persons of his court to act towards him in a manner 
unworthy of his-merit'and services. Unfortunately, also, for ‘his 
safety, the mother of Francis had conceived a vila passion for 
him, and, on her offer of marriage being refused, she determined u 

his tum. He was, accordingly, soon after deprived of his estates, 
by an act of the Parliament, and he flew for refuge and revenge to 
the Emperor. 


‘ Bourbon felt,’ says our author, ‘ that he was opposed by a power under 
which he must sink ; but this, instead of inducing fim to submission, avi- 
mated him first to resistance, and, that failing, drove him to seck revenge for 
the infamous oppression to which he had been exposed. The provinces of the 
Bourbonnois, Auvergne, la Marche, le Forez, Beaujolois, and the princi- 
pality of Dombes, with numerous other estates of great value, were the objects 
of the litigation ; and these the parliament of Paris ordered to be put under 
sequestration until the final sentence, of the nature of which this was too 
evident an indication, should be pronounced. His indignation knew no 
bounds, and the language in which he expressed himself, partook of the 
violence of his feelings. The angry spirit of his mother-in-law, the 
Duchess de Bourbon Beaujeu, added to his irritation, and prepared his 
mind for the most desperate plans of revenge. Upon her death-bed, and 
soon after the parliament had pronounced the sentence, which is believed 
to have hastened her dissolution, she bequeathed to the constable the claim 
she had on the disputed estates, and recommended him to seek the assist- 
ance of the emperor in compelling his eneimies to do him right. 

‘ The watchful emperor had been no inattentive observer of the events 
which were passing in France, and when an envoy whom Bourbon sent to 
Spain arrived there, he found the emperor prepared to engage in the 
execution of his plans. A negociation was immediately entered into be- 
tween them, and Bourbon plunged at once into an enterprise which, 
whether it failed or succeeded, must have been equally injurious to his 
fame and his happiness. It is impossible to deny that he committed him- 
self deliberately to an extensive scheme of rebellion against the king and 
the state ; and although it would be difficult to offer an excuse for such a 
crime, it must be confessed that Bourbon was driven to extremities in 
themselves utterly unjust and most hard for so high a temper as his. to 
brook. His rank, his kindred with the king, the valour and_ the skill 
which he had exerted so often and so usefully in support of the throne, 
entitled him to consideration. He found that all his claims were forgotten ; 
that he was denied that which the poorest man in France had a right to— 
a pure and impartial administration of the laws; that he was threatened 
with total spoliation ; and that neither the justice of his cause, nor his past 
services, could protect him against the united oppression of a profligate 
judge, a wicked and resentful woman, and a king who was weak envagh 
to abet their practices, , 

‘ The emperor had sent into France the lord of Beaurein, a relation of 
Chievres, his late tutor, in the beginning of 1523, aud with him Bourbon 
stipulated that the «emperor should assist him in recovering the estates of 
which he had been unjustly deprived ; that the bond of their anion should be 
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his marriage with the emperor's sister, the queen of Portugal, to whom he 
would give, as her dean, his province of Beaujolois. But Bourbon’s 
animosity was inflamed to such a pitch, that the mere restitution of his own 
property would not satisfy it. He concerted with the emperor's envoy 
the means of engaging the king of England in the scheme, and to this end 
the lord cf Beaurein was dispatched to England on the part of the emperor, 
while Bourbon sent M. de Chasteaufort on his own behalf with offers to 
Henry, well calculated to excite his ambition as well as avarice, and which 


presented to him the prospect of ascending the throne pf France: wher: its 
present possessor should have been displaced.’—vol. i. pp. 404—407. 


The result of this situation of the king was such as might be 
expected. The general whom he sent to meet his enemies in Italy, 
was beaten with great loss; and Charles, encouraged by this suc- 
cess, and by the persuasion of Bourbon, conceived the design of 
attacking France itself. The siege of Marseilles was accordingly 
undertaken, but without success; and, had not Francis been as im- 
prudent as he was bold, he might have had time to put himself ina 
fit posture of defence, in every part of hisdominions. But, influenced 
by the counsels of his general, Bonnivet, who, it appears, was almost 
wholly destitute of talent, and, as it is said, by his wish to see some 
beautiful woman of Milan, he passed into Italy. The famous 
battle of Pavia shortly followed. The king killed seven or eight 
men with his own hand, but his valour was a bad counterpoise to 
his imprudence, and he had the mortification to find himself made 
a prisoner by an officer who had accompanied the Constable de 
Bourbon in ‘ee retreat. He wrote to his mother after this fatal 
termination of the contest, ‘ Madam, all is lost, except honour.’ 

The proper character of Charles the Fifth is in nothing seen 
more clearly than in his conduct to Francis, on the oecurrence of 
this event. He affected the greatest respect for his fallen an- 
tagonist, but took every means to humble him: professed com- 
passion for his misfortunes, but at the same time made propositions 
which could not have been attended to without the entire loss of 
honour. He neglected, however, to pursue his advantage with 
his wonted good policy, and, by this means, the fallen monarch 
was saved from the entire ruin which he must otherwise have 
suffered. 

Francis, after having some time resisted the longing he felt for 
libery, was at last induced to seek for an accommodation. The 
treaty which was entered into, was established on terms which 
were sufficiently hard to have made him still resist, and it would 
have been well, for the honour of his name, and of the age in which 
he lived, had he not reconciled himself to their reception by a spe- 
cies of artifice which was but too common among the distinguished 
men of that period. Before putting his name to the agreement, he 
made a secret protest against its contents, and shortly after founded 
his reasons for breaking it, on an alleged inability to keep it with- 


out the consent of his states, which he, of course, took little pains 
to obtain. 
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‘Francis did not, however, refrain from openly expressing, in the 
nee of the English ministers, as well as of those who were sent from 
the Pope and the Italian states to congratulate him on his deliverance, 
the resentment with which the emperor’s conduct had inspired him. He 
complained bitterly that he 7 been treated not only with a rigour 
unsuited to his rank, but with a severity and hardship which was most 
unchristian and inhuman. He described the affected pity which Charles 
had testified when his dangerous illness had made the Spanish emperor 
fear that death would disappoint him of his prey, and the not less odious 
inflexibility he had assumed when those fears were removed. He added, 
his own personal observation had convinced him that the emperor's 
ambition made him a more dangerous enemy to the interests and the peace 
of Christendom than the more dreaded Turks, and his opinion that a con- 
federacy against Charles’s power was more desirable and more necessary 
than against that of the Ottoman. 

‘ His determination not to fulfil the conditions of the treaty which had 
been extorted from him, had been manifest from the first moment of his 
arrival in France. Soon after he reached Bayonne, an express had arrived 
from Lannoy calling upon him to perform that part of its stipulations 
which related to the cession of Burgundy, and which the king for the pre- 
sent postponed, upon the nen that it was at first necessary to obtain 
the sanction of the states of Burgundy, which he was about to assemble 
for that purpose. Upon leaving Bayonne he visited Bordeaux, and after- 
wards Cognac. An accidental fall from his horse, while hunting in the 
neighbourhood of the latter place, confined him there for sometime, and 
it was during this stay that he received a visit from Lannoy in person. 

‘ The viceroy of Naples was accompanied on this occasion by Moncada 
and Alarcon, who had been deputed by the emperor to accept in his 
name the cession of Burgundy. The king received them cordially, and, 
by the distinction with which he treated the viceroy, testified his sense of 
obligations he was under to him; but touching the object of his mission, 
he only repeated his former answer. The ambassadors therefore waited at 
the court until the states of Burgundy should be assembled. 

‘ The Burgundian deputies soon afterwards arrived, and relieved Francis 
from the personal odium of violating the treaty by refusing upon their 
own responsibility to accede to it. They declared in the presence of the 
Spanish ambassadors that Burgundy, being free to choose its master, had 
attached itself to France, but that it would never submit to the dominion 
of Austria. They declined being bound by the treaty of Madrid, of the 
injustice of which they did not hesitate to express a strong opinion; and 
although they admitted the sovereign power of the king to govern them, 
they denied that he had the right of transferring that power to any other 
hands without their consent. Francis offered to the ambassadors any 
pecuniary compensation which the emperor might think fit to demand for 
the non-performance of this article of the treaty, occasioned, as he pro- 
tested, by no fault of his; but the power of the ambassadors did not 
extend to the acceptance of such a proposal. The news was transmitter 
to Spain; the emperor, upon receiving it, removed the French princes 
from Valladolid to Old Castile; refused the proffer of the French king; 
and ealled upon him to perform his promise by surrendering himself to the 
prison from which he had been sass sll . ii, pp. 36—39. 
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The esteem in which Francis was held by his subjects, notwith- 
standing his errors, was strongly shown’ on his return from cap~ 
tivity... Being in want of money to pay the sum which formed 
part of the stipulated ransom, the clergy offered immediately 
thirteen hundred thousand livres; the Duke de Vendome, on the 
part of the noblesse, the half of their possessions, or, if that was 
not sufficient, the whole, even to their swords, and the last drop of 
their blood; and the tiers-¢tats professed the same sentiments of 
devotion. Thus encouraged, he united with Henry VIII. in a war 
with the emperor, which was terminated by the treaty of Cambray, 
in which Charles renounced his claims to Burgundy, derived from, 
the former agreement; while Francis gave up his right to Flanders 
and Artois, and agreed to pay two million golden crowns for the 
ransom of his children, who bad been left as hostages when he was 
freed from confinement. 

But almost any circumstance is sufficient to embroil two such 
monarchs as Francis the First and Charles the Fifth, when they 
have little else to consult but their own will or ambition. After a 
short continuance, the peace was broken, which had seemed, by 
the treaty of Cambray, to be placed on the most solid footing; and 
the emperor, who from his successes against Barbarossa had 
begun to conceive himself invincible, commenced his attacks with 
an ardour which threatened France with the worst calamities. But 
notwithstanding the bad condition of the royal finances, Francis 
was enabled to bear up with success against this formidable inva- 
sion. Provence was saved by the good generalship of the Marshal 
Montmorenci. Marseilles and Arles were approached in vain ; 
and the imperial forces were driven out of Pleardy, after similar 
abortive attempts. The alliance which Francis shortly after made 
with Turkey, alarmed the emperor into a desire for peace, and a 
truce was concluded on for ten years. The friendship, which 
seemed to be established between the two monarchs, on the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, was followed, on the part of Francis, by a con- 
duct which served to prove the perfect sincerity of his intentions ; 
but the subtle and politic emperor employed his generosity to ruin 
him.’ The promises which he made his confiding ally were almost 
as soon beckon as made, and the latter saw himself, after a short 
interval of false tranquillity, again reduced to the same situation of 
danger. The truth was, Francis never took the measures for an 
length of time which would have served to secure his safety. He 
was satisfied with every momentary triumph obtained, what- 
ever was the condition of his kingdom: and Charles was too 
ambitious, and too devoid of generosity, not to make the most 
of the opportunities which his rival in greatness afforded for ag- 
gression. Peace and war, therefore, were in constant and rapid 
alternation; and the situation which Henry VIII. held, at that 
time, among European princes, made him an important person 
in all their quarrels and arrangements. The religious disputes in 
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which they were all three more or less engaged, served also materially 
to affect their political relations. The part which Francis took in 
these transactions would be an indelible brand of infamy upon his 
memory, if we could once consider him more in the light of.a poli- 
tician, or a magistrate, than of a chivalrous, but intemperate 
soldier. The barbarous massacres which he encouraged, the exe- 
cutions which took place by his command, and the other equall 
odious measures which he pursued in reference to those who dif- 
fered from him in opinion, have been as justly reprobated, and 
with as much firmness, by one party of Christians as another. 

Henry VIII. died in 1547, and Francis, who had shortly before 
made peace with him and the emperor, a few months after. The 
death of the French king is generally attributed by historians to 
the effects of a gross sensuality. His whole life, indeed, seems 
to have been spent in the search of pleasure or glory under their most 
meretricious forms ; his generosity and bravery having been no aids 
to his understanding what is truly good, and his love of glory 
being never once directed to the acquisition of substantial honour. 
Just before his death, indeed, he seems to have discovered some- 
thing of his error, and to have endeavoured to repair the bad 
effects of his ill-guided career. He had determined upon esta- 
blishing a system of greater economy in his government, was be- 
-coming less passionate in his love of war, and desired with great 
earnestness to instruct his son and successor in following more 
eontent councils than those by which he had himself been guided. 

ut the time he enjoyed for those purposes was too short to effect 
them, and his people had long to lament the consequences of his ex- 
pensive and useless wars. He died on the 3lst of March, 1537, 
at the age of fifty-three, and after a reign of thirty-two years. 
His funeral is described as having been in the highest degree 
splendid, eleven cardinals being present at the ceremony, and the 
heralds proclaimed him to have been ‘‘a prince gentle im peace, 
and victorious in war; the father of letters, and the restorer of the 
liberal arts.” 

The account which is given in the volumes before us of this 
prince, and of his times, is agreeably written, and derived from 
the best sources of information. It exhibits, on the whole, a 
faithful and useful picture of the events and manners it is intended 
to describe. 





Art. X.— Geschichte des teutschen Volkes, Von Heinrich Luden. ler, 
Qer, 3er, und 4er band. 1825—1828. ‘ Gotha bei Justus Perthes. 
London: Black und Young. 


The History of the German Nation. By Henry Luden. 4 vols, 
1825—1828. Gotha: Justus Perthes. London: Black and Young, 


We have long intended to give some account of the present work 
to our readers, both from the importance of the subject. and the 
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reputation of the author. The object of Professor Luden was no 
less than to write the history of the German nation, from the first 
notices which we find in ancient, to its full development and termi- 
nation, in modern times. A work of magnitude and difficulty, 
which required the interest and affection of a German to follow it, 
from the obscure glimpses through the various and extensive rami- 
fications into which it diverged. For we are not of opinion that an 
historian should be without feelings, country, or belief; that from 
indifference and scepticism, conviction will flash upon the minds of 
his readers. But, on the other hand, it is absolutely necessary 
that, in writing the history of our own country, we should be par- 
ticularly careful lest, in describing its contact with other nations, 
in our labour of love, we should magnify the evil and distort all, 
through the exaggerating medium of preconceived opinions and 

rejudices. We have read with pleasure and delight some of 
Rashoenes Luden’s historical treatises, and we retain in its full 
vigour the impression produced on our minds by his powerful 
remarks on the dignity of history, which are now, we believe, 
incorporated into his general history. It was, therefore, with no 
small degree of expectation that we read the present work: we 
have bestowed considerable attention upon it, and shall pronounce 
our opinion with perfect impartiality. When a man of talents has 
devoted his life to one particular branch of science, and at last’ 
publishes a work on which his hopes are fixed, which he fondly 
trusts will honourably transmit his name to posterity, it is incum- 
bent on those who differ from him to pause before they convey 
their sentiments to the world, but it is also an imperative duty 
not to permit the theories of any man to be put forth with- 
out examining their intrinsic value. We must be a little more 
explicit upon this point, because we perceive that Mr. Luden ap- 
pears disposed to charge those who find fault with his work with a 
factious opposition. But we have read with attention the foreign 
criticisms, nor have we observed any thing in them to call forth 
that tone of harshness in which the historian replies to some of 
their remarks ; and the numerous and increasing list of subscribers 
sufficiently proves, not only that a history of the German people is 
a work suited to the times, but that Mr. Luden enjoys the confi- 
dence and esteem of his own country. The observations that a 

ar to have given the greatest offence to the historian or his pu 
isher, are those which refer to the probable extent of the design. 

The work had been announced to be completed in ten volumes, 
but on the appearance of the first two, doubts were expressed re- 
specting the possibility of completing it within the assigned limits, 
and these doubts were repeated after the publication of the third 
volume. Nay, it had even been affirmed, with some vexation, that 
with this prolixity it would scarcely be concluded in one hun- 
dred volumes. These observations had excited such discontent in 
the mind of the historian, that he confesses he had at first the 
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intention to give up the work; and in a tscript, “to lay an 
account before the world and posterity. Be the object of this 
insinuation what it may, for I believe many both in their words 
and actions have not always an object; but I ask what would be 
the probable consequences of this insinuation ?” 

As he justly observes, they might seriously affect his publisher ; 
but we must be allowed to observe, that they might probably have 
the effect of directing the attention of the historian to this subject, 
and of examining whether the insinuation, as he harshly terms it, 
were well founded or not. To us, we must confess that the sore- 
ness which he displayed at the remark, induced us to suspect that 
it had some foundation; nor does the mode of defence adopted, 
appear quite satisfactory. Mr. Luden assumes, for the sake of 
argument, that the history of the German nation continues only 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, comprising consequently 
a period of about 1600 years. The four volumes that are com- 
pleted contain the history of 900 years, each volume therefore 
—— a period of 225 years. 

e will not continue the calculation, our readers can conclude 
it for themselves; we would merely observe that this proves 
nothing, because in the progress of society and the developments 
of the conflicting and contrasting interests of modern times, it will 
be utterly impossible to calculate exactly the number of pages that 
a certain year would occupy. And of this our historian appears to 
have been aware, for he asks, what would be the harm of two 
additional volumes, if the history were well written? None atall, 
we answer; but we could have wished that Mr. Luden, himself a 
critic, might have submitted with a better grace to the rights of 
free criticism, and not have imputed unworthy motives on so slight 
a ground. 

The guiding principle of the work before us, is uncomprising love 
and admiration of the German nation,—a principle amiable in 
itself, but ill qualified to serve as the directing star in the investi- 
gation of a history that embraces so long a period of time, and 
such different developments of society. Not content with bringing 
into public view the virtues and good qualities of the German cha- 
racter, which have extorted admiration even from their enemies ; 
with pointing out the great and noble results which in the struggles 
that are necessary to force good from evil, they produced, the Sis 
torian insists that the sources from which these effects proceeded, 
were pure and noble as the unsullied stream that unresisted rolls 
along its majestic course, until it discharge its waters into the 
ocean. But when sand-banks impede, or rocks oppose, the angr 
waters cannot overcome the former, or dash against the latter, with- 
out contracting particles of the sullying elements with which they 
come in contact. Human passion is never free from imperfection, 
and the greater the good, the more violent the passions, the more 

intense and conflicting the interests which are called into action. 
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No nation ever. emerged from slavery or subjection into: liberty, or 
from barbarity. to cietiication -wisheu's the commission of acts that 
deviated more or less from the perfeet standard ‘of ‘moral parity; 
and although the fault and blame rests with those who have'sinned 
against the holy rites of human nature, the infection of moral 
degtadation ‘affects more or less all who approach its baneful 
influence. 

In the scattered fragments which we possess respecting the 
Germans in the earlier writers, we ought not to forget, that. they 
are written by their enemies. But as they are the only accounts 
which we have, it is difficult to say how far the statements, which 
are unquestionably coloured to serve the purposes of the writers, 
are at variance with the unadorned facts, and the frequent 
doubts which are thus necessarily thrown over the earlier history of 
the Germans, deprive it of almost all value; the qualifying clauses 
being so numerous as to give an air of scepticism to the whole. 

Omitting, therefore, to enter into the question between our author 
and Cesar, we shall give first his character of Marius, as a speci- 
men. of his style. 


‘Caius Marius was richly endowed by nature with many great qualities, 
and he had fully developed many of the powers which she had bestowed 
on him. He would have shone in history as a truly great man, had not 
one thing been denied him by the gods, the advantage of a noble descent. 
For the misfortune of an obscure birth involved him in a contest with the 
men of old families by whom his origin was imputed to him as a disgrace. 
Hence, his mind was embittered, and in this bitterness his spirit, for which 
nothing seemed too high, lost the power of becoming master of its pas- 
sions. This was the cause of his coarse manners, this impelled him to 
faults and crimes, this hurled him to destruction. He attained the con- 
sulship in the year 105, A. C. not without great difficulty. As consul, he 
ended a difficult war, which, through the vice and covetousness of the great, 
had brought misfortune and infamy on Rome. Jugurtha was in his power. 
The news of this victory arrived in Rome, in the moment of anguish and 
mourning, and gave some hope and comfort. The name of the conqueror 
was the watch-word of the terrified. Thus was Marius, in his absence, 
chosen consul a second time, and no one appeared in those days of need 
to contest with the upstart this dangerous dignity. Even the law in such 
a time was silent. Marius came to Rome, solemnized his triumph over 
Jugurtha, appeared, in the bitter haughtiness of his proud soul, in the 
senate in the triumphal dress, and undertook the great task of protecting 
Italy from the rage of the northern barbarians. 

* But the danger of the Romans was not so great as their fear. Noman 
can say that it would have been possible for the Germans to execute against 
Rome and Italy, what was here feared. Who knows their position in 
Gaul? their loss in the last battle? Perhaps, also, they remained true 
to the plan which they had hitherto undeniably followed, they sought to 
secure themselves from the Romans by the power of their arms, as they 
could gain no peaceful relations by negotiation, and limited their plans to 
Gaul. It is certain that they did not cross the Alps, and Marius, who 
expected them on the other side, waited for them in vain. However, all is 
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involved in obscurity.. The Germans and their allies almost disaj 
from, the, page of -history.. That they went towards Spain, as the 
mane allege, is not They retreated more than once from the Alps; 
would they not likewise have feared the Pyrenees? Behind the summits of 
the former was the Roman territory, and not less so, behind the summits 
of the latter, What could they seek in Spain, that they had not in 
Gaul? If their power was great, here was much to protect and aequite, 
if small, an expedition into distant unknown countries was the less to be 
hazarded. And wherefore did not the Romans avail themselves of their 
contests in Spain, to attack and destroy them from behind? Every thi 
favours the supposition that they remained in Gaul, that they carried their 
arms as far as the Mediterranean and the foot of the Pyrenees, and establish- 
ed themselves every where, whilst, perhaps, new troops flocked to them from 
Germany, and supplied the loss which they suffered in this difficult 
contest. What otherwise could have kept the Romans in that fear by 
which they were constantly tormented.—vol. i. pp. 39—41. 


But the history of Armin, Arminius, or Herman, the founder of 
German liberty, and the deliverer of his nation from the Roman 
yoke, will afford the reader a clearer view of the principles upon 
which the historian proceeds, and a test by which we may try 
their efficacy and value. As the subject is of considerable import- 
ance, we shall find it necessary, in justice both to our author and 
ourselves, to quote pretty largely. 


‘ Among the men who felt the whole weight of the misfortune which 
oppressed their country, a young man named Armin stood far above the 
rest. For in these difficult times he acquired the confidence of his people, 
and in the most appalling circumstances, surrounded by faithlessness and 
treachery, he never relinquished his reliance upon his people ; he retained 
his self-possession to observe and avail himself of circumstances ; he hesi- 
tated not in the decisive moment, he gave to the mass a living soul, and 
unmoved by his own great misfortunes, he-executed fortunately with spirit 
and intelligence what was begun in despair, and thereby became the rock 
and protection, the deliverer and founder, of his people. ; 

‘ Armin was the son of Segimer, a prince of the Cherusci, whose 
country, as it appears, lay on the right bank of the Weser, north-west of 
the Harz. He was twenty-five years old when he appeared at the head 
of his people. Even his enemies have celebrated the beauty of his person, 
the strength of his arm, the acuteness and quickness of his understanding ; 
they acknowledged that the fire of the mind animated his eye, and gave 
vivacity to his features. But of his earlier life we have nothing in detail. 
He had been long in the Roman service, perhaps during the undertaking 
of Tiberius. He was in the camp of Varus as a leader of the auxiliary 
troops. The Romans had honoured him with the rights of a citizen, and 
the dignity of a knight. Varus preferred him to all; it was the esteem 
which mind, vigour, and skill, always find. In this youth the barbarian 
disappeared in the eyes of the Romans, they saw in him only a distin- 
guished man. ily Lage 

‘Of those men, on the contrary, who from indolence, vanity, illusion, 
or perplexity, were either pleased with Roman institutions and dominion, 
or yielded to them from convenience, we know none but Segestes. He 
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was likewise a prince of the Cherusci, and had a gry 
left side of the Weser, in the country that now. belongs to Prince von der 
Lippe. The honour of the civil dignity was also given to him. Jealous 
at he advantages of Armin’s situation, and at the distinction with which 
he was treated by Varus, Segestes did all in his power to oppress his 
youthful rival. 

‘ Conscious of his inferiority in mind and power, he had recourse to the 
common means of the worthless wretches and cowards of those times, to 
secret accusations of suspicious designs. Varus may have perceived the 
reasons of this insidious conduct; perhaps, also, it appeared to him natural 
that a German could not behold the situation of his country without sorrow, 
anguish, and pain. Or did he, in the proud feeling of Roman superiority, 
consider it unworthy of Rome and himself to attend to such hints and 
notices, and was his soul incapable of suspicion? The comparison of the 
two men, of the insidious spirit of Segestes and the open youth Armin, of 
their conduct and actions, could only strengthen him in his belief. There- 
fore he rejected the accusation of Segestes, and continued his confidence 
in Armin. * ’ peep ade, It is highly probable, if we consider 
the sitnation of affairs and the nature of human relations, that Armin 
would have fallen a victim to jealousy, envy, and revenge, and that the 
yoke of slavery would have burdened the German people for ever, had it 
been permitted to Segestes to insinuate and overwhelm Varus longer with 
his secret denunciations. But the hand of that wisdom which guides the 
fates of men and nations averted this misfortune, and unexpectedly intro- 
duced the occurrence by which Germany was preserved for the great 
destination which it was to accomplish in the development of the life of 
humanity.’—vol. i, pp. 230—233. 


We see here, very manifestly displayed, the nature of the 
principles which Professor Luden has assumed as his guide in the 
important work which he has undertaken. Our readers will not 
accuse us of being unfavourable to principles of liberty; it is only 
from our fear that the cause of true liberty will valle from the 
press of extraneous elements into its cause, that we dissent from 
the mode of history adopted by the author before us. Admitting 
the great and noble qualities of Armin,—and who could for a mo- 
ment withhold from such a character, in such a moment, his admi- 
ration ?—we would merely direct the attention of the reader to the 
different qualities that are assigned as the probable reason of the 
attachment of Segestes to the Romans, and the varying causes of 
the inattention of Varus to his accusation. It is true that the 
historian } pane them in their real hypothetical light; but he after- 


wards deduces consequences from » Sm that can only follow from 
authenticated facts. 


The conclusion of the revolution, that was so fatal to Rome in 
the defeat of Varus, is too characteristic to be omitted. 


‘ But when on the morning of the following day the army of the Romans 
broke up, without courage and without hope, the concerted attack began 
immediately on all sides. Armin, standing on a height where he could 
overlook the battle, excited by word and gesture, by exclamation and 
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encouragement, the powers of his troops, to guide the force of the wedges 
where he foresaw they would produce the most fatal effect. A fearful 
contest. The Romans in dark despair, contended for their last advantage 
—life; the Germans for their highest—freedom. Both, with the greatest 
exertions of which human nature is capable. On the one side, the moan 
of anguish and the cry of lamentation; on the other, the battle song, and 
the shout of victory; mingling with both, the rushing of the storm and the 
howl of the whirlwind. Varus was wounded: desponding from the pain of 
his wounds; overpowered by the feeling of misfortune; perceiving no 
possibility of delivery, but preserving his hereditary courage to die, he 
plunged his sword into his own breast, to escape the view of sorrow, and of 
enemies victoriously revelling in just revenge. Many followed this example 
of despair; in most the mortal anguish annihilated all sense ; but few were 
strong enough to embrace the resolution to seek death in battle.’—vol. i. 
pp- 237, 238. 


We are sure that our readers will agree with us, that this descrip- 
tion, this mode of writing history, can be serviceable and answer 
its true aim only, when patriotism and an overwhelming enemy 
requires the minds to be sustained and exalted by the deepest 
colours of partial affection and inspiring hope. It is precisely be- 
cause Germany has no need of this partial colouring, that we pro- 
test against the use of it. Fruitful in great men, who have filled 
the world with their renown, it may be contented with bearing 
that mixture of good and evil that is inseparable in the lot of 
mankind, of individuals as well as nations. But it may be said 
that we have hitherto only given extracts from the text of the work, 
without noticing the proofs by which the historian supports his 
assertions. And here, before we proceed any farther, we will ex- 
tract a paragraph from his fourth volume, recently published, 
which speaks more powerfully than any observations that can be 
annexed. 


‘If we look first at the contents of my work; it certainly contains 
much that is new and varying from the common narration, (abweichende) I 
might almost say, that scarcely an event or occurrence, nay, that there is 
hardly a single fact in the work, related or discussed, without gaining a 
new view or throwing a new light upon it. Much, and even very impor- 
‘tant events, appear in my book sone at variance with all the com- 
monly received representations. And yet I have drawn only from sources 
that have been long open, and common to all those who have hitherto 
occupied themselves with the history of our country. It is therefore con- 
ceivable that these variations in my work have surprised and appeared 
remarkable. It would be conceivable if here and there some one had felt 
himself offended by them.’—vol. iv. Pref. p. v. 


We must confess that we were among those who were surprised 
by these variations. In our times, sad havoc has been made in 
received opinions by the unwearied researches of historians. We 
have amongst us many to whom we are deeply indebted for cor- 
recting the erroneous views which we had imbibed from partial 
observers, or superficial writers; but these corrections stand on the 
firm basis of facts, not on the sandy wreath of conjecture. And 
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Germany can boast of one, who is perhaps entitled to the very 
first rank amongst the proudest historians who have ever written. 
But the emdadiae of Roman history searched the long-neglected 
records of antiquity, and was well rewarded for his Herculean 
labours by the splendid harvest he has reaped. We fear, however, 
that posterity will not accord to the labours of Professor Luden so 
noble a mic The praise of talent, eloquence, and glowing pa- 
triotism, is his, and we willingly concede it; but we regret that we 
cannot recommend the work of a man, who has so many claims to 
esteem, in terms of general approbation. To place every bce ya 
described, although the sources have been accessible and used for 
ages, in a new light, says more for the ingenuity and imagination, 
than for the calm and sober powers which are required in discrimi- 
nating facts. 

Our readers have now obtained our real opinion of the celebrated 
work before us: weshall not detain them with farther observations, 
but content ourselves with selecting one or two passages, which we 
shall translate without comment,—for instance, this account of 
Charlemagne. 

‘In all that has been transmitted to us of Charles until the time that he 
was sole king of the Franks, we find not the smallest traces of a great man ; 
nothing great, nothing noble, nothing that could gain or even interest the 
human heart for him. And yet Charles was thirty years old, and a power- 
ful spirit existed in him. It is not to be denied, that our imperfect know- 
ledge of the life and conduct of Charles at this time, arises principally 
from want of writers, next, in the unfortunate manner of those who have 
written ; lastly, in the circumstance that the later part of his life has so 
overshadowed the first that it was quite forgotten by his contemporaries. 
The last forty-two years were so rich in great warlike deeds, in conquests, 
in establishments and institutions, that the human memory could no longer 
embrace the thirty preceding. Scarcely twenty years after the death of 
Charles, Einhard, his friend and counsellor, a man of talent and knowledge, 
complains that he could learn nothing concerning his birth, his childhood 
and his youth. And how should solitary monks in later times have attained 
the knowledge of that which had remained concealed from the man who 
had’ moved beside the king on the stage of life. On the other hand, it is 
possible that Charles in this first period had excited no attention, and that 
no one observed in him any thing extraordinary. The eternal bond be- 
tween the mind and nature consists in the Great and the Whole, but the 
individual requires opportunity, and circumstances alone enable him to 
elevate himself above the Common that limits Adi. And Charles, after 
the death of his father, and brother, after the flight of his nephews, when 
he became sole king of the Franks, first found the space that was 
necessary to show his extraordinary powers to the world, and to become 
the Great to all futurity. ) 

‘ From this moment to his death the life of Charles is one uninterrapted 
chain of extraordinary deeds. A year seldom or never passed without hang- 
ing a pew and splendid link to this chain. He founded a kingdom that 
extended from, the Eider to the Straits of Sicily, from the Oder and Theiss 


as far as, and even beyond, the Pyrenees, and in this immense kingdom he 
changed more or Jess all the relations of life. 
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‘ While he extended the limits of the Christian religion to the very ends 
of Europe, and established the Roman Catholic Church, he united all the 
German people, and thereby first made a single German nation, a single 
German kingdom, and a true German nationality possible. He imme- 
diately furthered all human and social relations, and nourished all the efforts 
of the human mind. _ He laboured frequently and beneficially for art and 
science, agriculture and trade. Whilst he planned the greatest’ under- 
takings, aud followed up the highest thoughts, he did not’ consider the 
smallest things that life requires unworthy of his attention. In all eireum- 
stances he displayed an‘admirable superiority of understanding, and if he 
could not rule them, he bravely opposed them, and never yielded to them, 

‘It is true that much of what Charles has done, or that has happened 
through his means, cannot be fairly judged by us. God alove can judge 
of the intention and real object of a man. Our view cannot. go beyond 
his actions. But the value of human actions can only be judged in the 
connexion in which they stand with the state of things, and the wants of 
the human mind in this state. The greatness of a man depends on his 
position to his time, and the judgments of his actions presupposes the 
knowledge of the means which were within reach of the actor. In our 
estimation of that which is recorded in history, our admiration would often 
change into compassion, and our indifference into astonishment, if we 
could penetrate every thing, and free from the prejudices and perverse- 
ness of our own time and life, could place, living before our minds, men 
and their deeds in mutual action with their time. But the age of Charles 
is little known to us, it is not possible to represent all the elements in their 
mutual connexion and pervasion; for the life of these times was a pro- 
duction of the most confused occurrences, and the most opposite powers 
had nourished it. We see the king effecting, and creating, destroying and 
building up, promoting and cultivating; but we neither know what pre- 
ceded, nor what the condition of men required, neither do we know the 
means at his disposal, in contradistinction to the powers which he had to 
subdue. How is it possible to obtain a decisive judgment over all that 
Charles did and completed ? 

‘ It is likewise true, that the conduct of Charles was not always noble 
and good. He sometimes administered to the passions of others, and 
often conquered not his own. War was to him a pleasure, because he 
knew how to conduct it, and it flattered his soul that no one was able to 
oppose him. His anger was terrible, because success had spoiled him ; 
and his revenge was cruel, because he could not pardon the weakness that 
had ventured to oppose itself to the strong. He did not disdain intrigue 
and cunning. But in his wars it may be advanced, if not to his justifica- 
tion, at least as some excuse, that his kingdom was acquired by conquest, 
and seemed to require conquest for its support; that there was no civilized 
nation but that the limits of national peculiarities ran confused into each 
other; that his family, a new dynasty, was surrounded ~ ragerr | and 
envy, which could only be reduced to silence by splendid deeds ; and that, 
finally, it appears to be in human nature that every one exercises over other 
men that power which he has acquired through his own genius, or through 
fortune and fate. Violent relations make violent measures necessary, and 
such measures often compel the just to severity and harshness, and mislead 
him to step beyond the limits of the most difficult virtue, self-possession. 
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Many likewise, in old as well as in recent days, have entertained the 
etroneous idea, that fot conquest much is permitted that would not be 
allowed in smaller things; that there is one measure of ravays Venera 
and truth, for the great of the earth, and another for the low. e more 
obscure the ideas of the dignity of man, the value of things, and the im- 
portance of civil society, the more easily does this erroneous idea become 
a principle of action. 

* On the other hand, it is not less true, Charles has exercised an influ- 
ence on the world which no man can over-estimate. Not.only his age, but 
all later races, have felt this influence to the present day. On this account 
the more imperfect his history, the more confidently have tale, tradition, 
and song, connected themselves with his name. They have taken posses- 
sion of his conception, his birth, his youth, his whole life. All that tradi- 
tion has preserved is completed and transformed ; all that was and existed, 
whether in social relations or as a work of human art and power, has been 
referred to him as its author: every thing great and heroic that the imagi- 
nation could conceive has been attributed to his name. He stands like a 
splendid constellation that shines brightly through the night of time, as 
the bearer of the Germanic world, so that every thing that happened before 
him appeared only to labour for him, all that was afterwards effected, to 
have proceeded from him; or like a brazen party wall of times, through 
which all that happened earlier appears to be concealed, and before which 
all that has afterwards occurred appeared to move. And thus it has hap- 
pened that Charles, after his death, obtained the surname of the Great, 
with a unanimity such as none before or after him have enjoyed, and in a 
manner that has been adapted to none besides, and he will retain this name 
as long as there are men who occupy themselves with earlier ages, and 
do not despise the greatness that has displayed itself in old times.’-— 
vol, iv. pp. 265—270. 


We have, pethaps, as far as our limited space would allow, 
selected those specimens which Luden himself would have selected, 
and shall now leave our readers to form their own judgment of the 
work. It is hardly necessary to bestow commendation on the 
style ; were we to compare it with that of any English author, we 
should select ‘ Rasselas,’ to which, indeed, the resemblaince, more 
especially in the description of characters, is pertiogad striking. 
Not the least interesting or valuable part of the fourth volume, 
consists in the dialogue of the author with Johannes Miller. We 
recommend its perusal to all our readers, and regret that our limits 
will not allow us to present them with a translation of it. We 
could have wished that the excellent advice of the father of German 
historians hed produced conviction on the mind of his young and 
enthusiastic friend. 





Ant. XL—1. Library of Useful Knowledge, No. 50; Life of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 


2. Biographie Universelle, Vol. XXXI.; Art. Newton, 
ENGLISHMEN have for the last hundred years so frequently 
heard the praises of the most illustrious of oar philosophers, 
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and have in sO many instances personally ascertained the so- 
lidity of the basis on which his unequalled reputation is raised, 
that to repeat the story of his wondrous achievements, is to be 
guilty of the same needless laudation, which incurred teproof in 
an honest Spartan, proposing to make an eulogy on Hercules. 
Who, said a sage friend to this r panegyrist, ever thought of 
blaming Hercules? The som of Jupiter and Alemena strangled 
the serpents, which the malice of Juno sent to destroy him when 
in his cradle, but he died of the poisoned shirt which was given to 
him by the hand of treachery. 

The reputation of Newton as the most profound, original, and 
exact of the investigators of the laws of nature, was maintained 
by himself singly and triumphantly against all his rivals, opponents, 
and detractors, during the period of his mortal existence; it has 
been corroborated and extended by the life-long labours of nu- 
merous British and continental philosophers, who, since his time, 
have been occupied in inquiries resulting alike from his dogmatic 
propositions and his dubiously stated surmises. Of these, no 
small portion have been verified ; and moreover, brought to explain 
pheenomena quite unknown to Newton himself. When the cha- 
racter of a reputed discoverer obtains such unexpected and decisive 
posthumous confirmation, it may seem superfluous to re-state and 
re-vindicate his claims to admiration and gratitude. The mission 
of a Prophet surely may be regarded as authentic, when his pre- 
dictions are verified. 

Open hostility to the memory of departed greatness, cannot dis- 
play itself safely and effectually after palpable, decisive, and 
numerous proofs have been given to the world, that the object of 
its veneration deserves even more intellectual homage than na- 
tional pride and contemporary attachment paid toit. Envy, never- 
theless, will attempt to undermine what it is unable to overthrow. 
It will endeavour to effect by insinuation, suppression, and artful 
apology for feigned misdeeds, an injury which could not be ac-~ 
complished by direct assault. We should not have prefixed such 
a remark to our examination of M. Biot’s piece of biography and 
the English ‘ Life,’ which is avowedly translated chiefly from him, 
if we had thought it inapplicable to these works. When we meet 
in the French, or in any other language of the continent of 
Europe, books on English history or biography, containing in- 
formation, either new, complete, or réeonditen we hail them with 
pleasure, and feel grateful to the deserving authors. We may, 
indeed, blush for the indolence which has left it to foreigners to 
collect the materials for pourtraying honestly the character of 
many important periods of our annals; but, we nevertheless give 
cordially our praises to such men as Thierry, Guizot, and Mazure ; 
their merit ought not, and shall not, however, prevent us from 


exposing the worthlessness of compatriot writings which have 
different qualities. 
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French literature has long borne, and until lately deserved, an 
almost unqualified reproach for its extreme superficiality and in- 
correctness in respect to the details it possessed of the lives and 
writings of those who were not natives of France. The worthies 
whom we have just mentioned, have rendered it less open to this 
complaint, by their very able histories of the Norman conquest, and 
of the Revolution which seated William on the throne of the 
Stuarts. The “ Biographie Universelle” contains many articles— 
German, English, Spanish, and Italian, executed by able and 
adequately informed persons ; the exceptions are not sufficiently 
numerous to destroy its high character, but strange to tell, the one 
which most detracts from it invites attention in a vernacular form, 
though when it was first imported into this country, we know that it 
called forth some angry and contemptuous animadversions from the 
lips of the late illustrious and much-lamented President of the Royal 
Society. He knew the falsehood of many of its allegations, as 
indeed any one may do, who will take the pains to examine the 
archives of the institution over which Newton himself presided for 
twenty-three years. Had the immediate subject of our remarks 
remained in its original form—to be read only by the few, why, like 
Sir Humphrey Davy, could judge of the honesty and accuracy of 
its statements, we might have suffered it to pass'silently into the 
oblivion which ultimately awaits all productions destitute of fair- 
ness, consistency, and substantial correctness. But as the ill- 
judged and mischievous industry of a translator has spread its 
contents on our soil, and that too under the ostensible patronage 
and sanction of a society—which hoasts of a hundred thousand 
readers for every one of its pamphlet systems of science, and 
historic compends ; we deem it our duty to display to our country- 
men the real nature of this Anglicised tract. 

We regret the extreme want of judgment, or want of knowledge, 
which has passed over so good an opportunity of reviving truly 
valuable documents respecting the life and writings of Newton. 
We do not require that popular publications should contain: the 
results of new, extensive, and profound investigation ; but we do 
complain angrily, if, out of pre-existing materials, the least trust- 
worthy are perversely selected. The Life of Newton in the “ Bio- 

raphia Britannica,” vol. v., published in 1760, remains the best. 

he next important work in succession, is “‘ Turnor’s History of 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire,” which includes the whole of the docu- 
ments sent by Mr. Conduit (Sir Isaac’s nephew) to Monsieur 
Fontenelle, and of which so little and such unsatisfactory use was 
made by the academician. These are followed by the Pedigree of 
Newton, (p. 168) by a very remarkable conversation (p. 172) 
between him and Mr. Conduit, on the 7th of March, 1724, when 
Newton was in the eighty-third year of his age. There is in this 
sufficient proof that his faculties were at that time of life clear and 
vigorous, and bya most interesting and entertaining letter, (p. 174— 
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180) of Dr. Stukeley's, written from Grantham to his friend Dr. 
Mead, containing many local traditions about the boy Newton, 
some of which are authenticated: the whole epistle has such a 
cordial and animated manner, that although the work of an anti- 
quary, on topics which might have been made tedious by extreme 
minuteness of detail, it carries us on unwearied to its conclusion. 
Mr. Turnor ends the portion of his work, which concerns our own 
ser) pr by a number of extracts from the Journals of the 
oyal Society, relating to him: they commence with his being 
proposed a member in 1671, and close with the mention of the 
society’s order for printing the “‘Commercium Epistolicum,” and 
the president’s delivering a copy of it to each person of the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, to examine it before its publica- 
tion. This “‘ History of Grantham” had for some time been scarce 
and expensive. Mr. John Nichols, published in 1822, the fourth 
volume of his “ Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century.” He here reprinted the whole of the above- 
mentioned portions of Mr. Turnor’s topographical publication, 
which, as he says, “ reflecte equal honour on the talents and 
munificence of its author.” The industry of Mr. Nichols also 
added many letters of Sir Isaac Newton's, which might have 
been previously printed; at all events they were not notorious. 
The first is addressed to Francis Aston, Esq. (May 18th, 
1669), a young gentleman then entering upon his travels; the 
others are to Mr. Collins, to Mr. Oldenburg, Mr. John Aubrey, 
Mr. Flamstead, Mr. Fatio, Sir Hans Sloane, and last and greatest, 
to Dr. Richard Bentley. The letters to that great critic are the 
longest, the most argumentative, the most important. The dates 
they bear are— Dec. J0th, 1692, (‘* Nichols’s Illustrations,”’ vol. iv. 
p- 50). Jan. 17th, 1692, 3, (p. 53—55). Feb. 25th, 1692, 3, 
(p- 55—58). This is but a bibliographic retrospect. : 

A man with a. philosophic understanding, well acquainted with 
the numerous discoveries which give such lustre to the last century, 
might even now gain no contemptible reputation, by an account of 
Newton’s personal history, blended with developments of the state 
of his mind prior to, and during the periods of, mental gestation. 
There is no lack of matter for sound speculations with sach a 
drift. The human mind is perhaps, after all, the most wonderful 
thing we know, or rather ik (0 know; and the minutest phoeno- 
mena of such a one as Newton possessed, may lead to profound 
reflections in the ideologist, and enable him to confirm or overs 
= prevailing theories on the generation and progress of our 
ideas. j 

Our first. charge, against M. Biot is, that in, his historical ‘ac- 
counts of the state of the sciences before the, time of Newton, hé 
ne the phenomena, said to have been previously observed, in 
such HiGn ReLieF, that the confiditig redder is insensibly led to 
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suppose that the additions which Newton. really made to human 
knowledge, were inconsiderable. The undeniable inventions and 
discoveries of the philosopher are so briefly and faintly dwelt upon, 
that a very inadequate, and therefore a false, impression is made 
(upon those who are not otherwise informed) as to their novelty 
and magnitude. Those of our readers, who are particularly learned 
in the history of science, will immediately perceive the justice of 
our imputation; but we have not sufficient space to refute, at 
length, every error which our author insinuates. He states, asa 
fact, that Newton read, at the age of ee Dr. Wallis’s 
Arithmetica Infinitorum; he then details the prominent fea- 
tures of that remarkable book, and adds, ‘ It is, im fact, in the 
generality, and in the uniformity given to these developments, 
(those of Dr. Wallis) in which the discovery of Newton really 
consists : for Wallis had remarked before him, with regard to the 
monomial quantities, the analogy of quotients and roots, with in- 
tegral powers, expressed ncultien to the notation of Descartes ; 
nay, more, Pascal had given a rule for forming directly any term 
of an expanded power of a binomial, the exponent being an 
integer.’— English Translation, p. 3. : 

The design of this is obvious—it would lead those who inquire no 
further, and who are not qualified when they begin this tract to 
judge of the fairness of the representations it contains, to suppose 
(notwithstanding the Mrs. Candour-like spirit in which Biot affects 
to specify the precise nature of Newton’s merit,) that Dr. Wallis, 
Descartes, and Pascal, had indeed collectively anticipated every 
thing which has gained for Newton the credit of discovery in this 
matter. We refer those, who wish to see a truer representation, to 
a work of the late Professor Playfair,* the one which we deem the 
most valuable of those which he gave to the world, because it 
only required extensive philosophical reading, which he hdd; a 
clear display of the merits of various candidates for the honour of 
enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge, which he was ca- 
pable of making; together with a freedom from strong national 
and personal prejudices, which may fairly be ascribed to him, 
when he was judging of and between those who were alike 
foreigners and strangers to him. 

The well known anecdote is repeated, of the falling of the apple 
from the tree, which led Newton to reflect on the power which 
urges all bodies to the centre of the earth; which precipitates them 
towards it with a continually accelerated velocity ; and which con- 
tinues to act, without any sensible diminution, at the tops of the 
highest towers, and on the summits of the loftiest mountains.. The 





* See the ‘ View of the ry of Mathematical and Physical Science, 
since the revival of Letters in Europe,’ Part II. Sect I. ; ‘ Introd. to vol. iv. 


of the ‘ Supplement to the Encyclopzedia Britannica ;’ or, ‘ Playfair’s Works,’ 
vol, ii. p. 269—324, 
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eventual discovery of the great law of gravitation, and the applica- 
tion of it to explain the planetary system, is then briefly and fairly 
enough related. These observations are immediately subjoined :— 

‘Kepler had previously found out, by observations, that the squares of 
the times of revolution of the different planets are proportional to the cubes 
of their distances from the sun. Setting out with this law, Newton found, 
by calculation, that the force of solar gravity decreases proportionally to 
the square of the distance; and, it is to be observed, that open not 
have arrived at this result, without having discovered the means of deter- 
mining from the velocity of a body in its orbit, and the radius of the orbit 
supposed to be circular, the effort with which it tends to recede from the 
centre ; because it is this effort that determines the intensity of the gravity 
(to which, in fact, the effort is equal), J¢ is precisely on this reasoning 
that the beautiful theorems on centrifugal force, published six years after- 
wards, by Huygens, are founded ; whence it is plain, that Newton him- 
self must necessarily have been acquainted with these very theorems,’— 
English Translation, p. 5. 


The extraordinary remark in this last sentence made us pause. 
We could not believe that any man, of the smallest character as a 
reasoner, would make so idiotic an inference. A philosopher dis- 
covers certain laws of nature, by a particular process of reasoning. 
Six years afterwards, a mathematician of another country publishes 
theorems, grounded on this same reasoning—ergo, the discoverer 
must weal, ramen the subsequently published theorems!!! In jus- 
tice to M. Biot, we will quote his words, he has faults enow of his 
own to answer for, and we will not lay at his door the ignorance of 
his translator. 

‘Or c’est précisément dans cette déduction que consistent les 
beaux théorémes donnés six ans aprés par Huyghens sur la force 
centrifuge ; d’ou l’on voit que Newton avait da nécessairement de- 
ones par lui-méme ces théorémes.’— Biog. Universelle, vol. xxi. 

. 135. 
: We should thus render the passage—Now it is precisely in this 
deduction that the beautiful theorems on centrifugal force, given 
six years afterwards, by Huygens, consist. Whence we perceive 
that Newton himself must necessarily have discovered these 
theorems. 

One specimen such as this, renders any remark on the compe- 
tence of the translator quite needless; we could quote many pas- 
sages that are almost as bad, in point of meaning, and very much 
worse in style. Why did not the Committee of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society seek a person who understood both the French and 
English languages? Their selection of a foreign biography as the 
basis of their own Life of Newton, when they had various ready, 
as well as various unused, sources of information, deserves more 
blame than we have yet passed upon it. The culpability of bad 
choice is aggravated by bad pl ae even if the least faithful 
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ewer is to be engraved, the artist undertaking the task ought to 
capable of transferring the features with skill and fidelity, as 
they exist in the delineation placed before him. 

o return to our comments on the substance of this pomepelet. 
Newton’s early and independent discovery of fluxions is duly ac- 
knowledged (p. 4), and the subject is resumed at length (p, 28— 
32). Biot appears to take opposite sides here; he writes about it 
and about it, we suspect rather from the desire of leaving an unfa- 
vourable impression on the minds of his readers, as to the magnani- 
mity and equity of Newton, than from an earnest and well grounded 
conviction that his conduct was really marked by nefariousness. 
It was said by Pericles, or rather by Thucydides, in one of the 
orations which he puts into that great orator’s mouth, that praise 
beyond a certain point is sure to offend; and, it may be added, 
that those who have involuntary admiration for indisputable merits 
will often pretend to find demerit in other respects, so that by 
means of imputed faults, the wounded national vanity of auditors 
and readers may be appeased. 

M. Dupin, writing to his countrymen on the militery, naval, and 
commercial power of Great Britain, intersperses tirades against the 
cruelty of the English government to the French prisoners, &c. 
We do not think his work has, in consequence, been less popular 
in France. 

A few more passages from Biot, will show that we are not with- 
out warrant in ascribing to him the purpose of depreciation. 

Newton, in his letter to Oldenburg (1676), Teele, that he 
possesses a method for drawing tangents to curves, equally appli- 
cable to equations, whether disengaged or not of their radical quan- 
tities: but he adds, ‘as I cannot push further the explication of 
this method, I have concealed the principle in an anagram ;’ which 
he inserts in the epistle. Biot thus animadverts on the character of 
this communication. 


‘The evident object of Newton was to place his claims to priority in the 
hands of Leibnitz himself. The noble frankness of Leibnitz appears on 
this occasion to the greatest advantage; for, in his answer to Newton (21st 
June, 1677), he employs neither anagram nor evasion, but details, simply 
and openly, the method of the infinitisimal calculus, with the differential 
notation, &c.’—Translation, p. 29. ; 


It is nevertheless allowed (p. 31), that the priority of Newton’s 
ideas on this subject is certain; ‘ but we think that the reserve he 
maintained regarding it, left the field open to all other inventors.’ 
Why, then, revive groundless calumnies, which not being in the 
course of detail accompanied by satisfactory refutations, and for a 
time apparently sanctioned by the Eiceraphir. may leave on many 
minds a false and derogatory impression ? 

The reflecting telescope, which was sent to the Royal Society 


prior to Newton’s becoming a member of that body, is mentioned 
very coolly. : 
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* Without regard to this invention, in which Newton had been preceded, 
probably without knowing it, by Gregory, the Scotch mathematician, 
and by a Frenchman, of the name of Cassegrain, it is merely necessary 
to observe, that the construction offers in practice some inconveniences, 
which cause it to be little used.’— 7'ranslation, p. 7, 

After the hardihood of assertion which this passage evinces, no 
degree of unprincipled effrontery in the same quarter will surprise 
us. We do not hesitate to say, that no man of literary probity 
could, after reading the letters of Newton* to Oldenburg, on this 
very subject, considerately make such a representation, petiains 
of negative injustice, also, abound in this work—the celebrated 
queries (attached to the optics) which contain the germ of many 
subsequently developed truths, are described in three lines—of 
course very inadequately, The remarkable proof of Newton's 
sagacity, in surmising the combustibility of the diamond, de- 
served more than one vague line. If new accounts of the works 
of Newton are at all desirable, it is precisely because those who 
make them have the opportunity of dwelling upon the corroboration 
time has given to notions, which at first were only hypotheses. 

We could fill a volume with exposures of other misrepresen- 
tations and errors, but we trust, we need not say more to shew the 
uttet worthlessness of the tract, considered as a display of the 
truths with which Newton enlightened the world. 

When we saw that M. Biot knew+ the papers of Conduit, 
Stukeley, and others, which are contained in Turnor’s “ Histo 


of Grantham,” we gs “ea a sound personal biography of the 


o— philosopher. Dr. Thomson, in his ‘‘ History of the Royal 
ociety,” has made very good use of these documents; still they 
were less known than they deserved to be. Our feelings of indig- 
nation are now, however, even greater than those which were en- 
gendered by the partial and envious statements that we have 
already animadverted upon. We observed a great anxiety to 
shew that all Newton’s notions were formed at a very early period 
of his life. Nothing is said about the additions made to the 
optics in 1718, which were very considerable, as will be apparent to 
any one who makes a comparison of that edition with the previous 
ones, The letters to Dr. Bentley are not mentioned at all; and 
why do these omissions occur? Because they might have been fatal 
to a favourite opinion of Biot’s, (which he seems determined to 
support, however much his own character for judgment and for 
amplitude of appropriate information may suffer) namely, that Sir 
Isaac Newton was insane for the last thirty-three years of his life!!! 

This opinion follows the narration of the accidental burning of 
Newton’s papers, by his dog Diamond. The letter of Huygens 


* These are preserved in Horsley’s edition of Newton’s Works (vol. iv. 


p- 270, et seq.) and constitute one of the most valuable portions of that 
‘incomplete collection, 


+ This is acknowledged in a note at the beginning of the article. 
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merely states, that a Scotchman had informed him that Newton had 
become disordered in mind, in consequence of having lost by fire 
his chemical laboratory and some papers. The first of these losses 
is, we apprehend, quite unknown to English biography. We are, 
therefore, inclined to ascribe it to that exaggeration to which all 
reports, when related at a distance from the place of their origin, 
are liable. Huygens it appears, mentioned the rumour in a letter 
to Leibnitz, who in his reply, (June 23, 1694) says, “ I am very 
happy that I received information of the cure of Mr. Newton at 
the same time that J first heard of his illness.” 

The attempt is still more futile to support the imputation of an 
entire loss of understanding, from the MS. written by Mr. Abra- 
ham de la Pryne, dated Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1692, in which, after 
mentioning the circumstance of the papers being set fire to, he 
says, ‘ But when Mr. Newton came from chapel, and had seen 
what was done, every one thought he would have run mad, he was 
so troubled thereat, that he was not himself for a month after.’— 
Translation, p. 28. 

If there ever were instances in which the witnesses disproved the 
very thing they were brought for the purpose of proving, this is 
one. The comments of Biot are ostensibly serious ; but they are 
not less inconsistent with his own admissions, than they are con- 
trary to the actual facts we shall bring forward. 

He says, (p. 35) since the fatal aberration of his intellect, in 
1693, he (Newton) gave to the world only three really new scien- 
tific productions—and one of these is the scale of temperatures ; 
sufficient in itself to nullify his allegation. 

Biot shortly imputes puerile conduct to Newton, in respect to the 
Bill of Longitude ; and we are again reminded of the ‘ aberration of 
his intellect, though it might have been merely the effect of exces- 
sive shynesss, produced by the retired and meditative habits of his 
life; for to judge from a letter of Newton, written some time 
before the ‘‘ disastrous epoch,” in which he points out the conduct to 
be pursued by a young traveller, it would appear that he was very 
ignorant of the habits of society.’ 

But surely shyness and ignorance of the mere manners of the 
world, prove no decline of intellectual power in a person who was 
mies 9 remarkable for modest diffidence, and who never was sup- 
posed to be particularly acquainted with the world at any period 
of his life. A little more reflection perhaps would have induced 
Biot to come to the conclusion we are anxious to lead to: he cer- 
tainly supplies us with suggestions for his own refutation. 

We have read again and again Newton’s letters to Dr. Bentley, 
which we mentioned at the commencement of our article. Now 
these very letters, which are in every line worthy of him who wrote 
the “ Principia,” and which have in them many specimens of the 
most philosophical and original reasoning, were written between Dec. 
10th, 1692, and Feb. llth, 1693. Our readers will sce that at 
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this period, according to Biot, be was too unsound in mind for 
such correspondence! 

In the Sloane collection of MSS. preserved at the British 
Museum, there exists the correspondence between Newton and 
Flamstead, from 1680 to 1698, chiefly relating to er 7 We 
will give two letters, written near the “‘ disastrous epoch.” e miss 
the symptoms which the sagacious Frenchman would pretend to 
perceive. 

To Mr. Flamstead.* 

‘Si1r,—Since my return hither I have been comparing your observa- 
tions with my theory, and now I have satisfied myself that by both to- 
gether, the moon’s theory may be reduced to a good degree of exactness, 
perhaps to the exactness of two or three minutes. I forbore writing to 
you a few days, till I had considered your observations, that I might be 
able to acquaint you what further observations are requisite. And be- 
sides these fifty, which you tell me you have ready calculated, and those 
I have already, your observations of this winter will be very material; and 
therefore 1 am very glad you have ordered your servant to calculate them. 
There are requisite also your observations for the last six or seven years 
made in the months of March, June, September, and December, when 
the moon’s perigee or apogee is in the syzygies or quadratures, or within 
five or six degrees of those cardinal points, and the moon in the quadru- 
tures Or opposition, and in an eclipse of the sun. When the moon in 
these cases is in the quadratures, or opposition, it will be requisite to have 
two observations, one a few hours before the quadrature, or opposition, and 
the other a few hours after, there being a day between the observations. 
If in the lunation of this present month, you can get two or three obser- 
vations about the first quadrature, pray will you endeavour to get as many 
opposite to them, about the last quadrature. For observations opposite to 
one another, when the moon’s apogee is in the octants, are of great mo- 
ment. By such a set of observations, I believe I could set right the moon’s 
theory this winter; only it would be requisite to have about fifty of them, 
such as I should select, set right by the new places of the fixt stars. The 
observations in March, Jane, September, and December above-mentioned, 
will not be many. I thank you heartily for your receipt. At present I 
beg your observations of Jupiter and Saturn. And what you send by the 
penny post, direct for Mr. William Martin, a Cambridge carrier, at the 
Bull in Bishopgate Street, and order it to be delivered there before two of 
the clock on Monday, least he be gone, for he goes every Monday at two 
o'clock from London towards Cambridge. 

‘I am, yours to serve you, 
‘ Cambridge, Oct. 7, 1694. ‘Is. Newron.’ 
To Mr. Flamstead. 
* October 24, 1694. 

‘1 return my hearty thanks to you for the communications in your 
last, and particularly for your table of refractions near the horizon. The 
reason of the different refractions near the horizon, I take to be the dif- 





© Mr. Flamstead observes in the margin of this letter, that, September 
Ist, 1694, Mr. Newton came to see him, and that he imparted to Mr. 
Newton his Lunar observations, which occasioned this letter.—Dr. Birch’s 
MS, Note. 
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ferent heat of the air in the lower region. For when the air is rarified by 
heat it refracts less, when condensed by cold it refracts more. And this 
difference must be most sensible, as the rays run along in the lower region 
of the air for a great many miles together, because ’tis this region only 
which is rarified and condensed by heat and cold, The middle and 
upper regions of the air being always cold. I am of opinion also, 
that the refraction in all greater altitudes is varied a little by the different 
weight of the air, discovered by the baroscope. For when the air is 
heavier, and by consequence denser, it must refract something more than 
when ’tis lighter and rarer. I would wish, therefore, that in all your ob- 
servations, where the refraction is to be allowed for, you would set down 
the height of the baroscope and the heat of the air, that the variation of 
the refraction by the weight and heat of the air may be hereafter allowed 
for, when the proportion of the variation by those causes shall be known. 
A day or two before I left London J dined with Mr. Halby, and had much 
discourse with him about the moon. I told him of the parallactic equation, 
amounting to about 8’ or 9’, or at most 10’ of another equation, which is 
greatest in the octants of the moon’s apogee, and might there amount 6’ 
or 7’, though I had not yet computed any thing about it. He replied, that 
he believed there might be also an equation depending upon the moon’s 
nodes. To which I answered, that there was such an equation, but so 
little as to be almost inconsiderable. But what kind of equation this was 
I did not tell him, and I believe he does not know it, because it is too little 


to be easily found out by observations, or by any other way than the theory 
of gravity.’ 


The whole is too long for extraction, but there is in every sub- 
sequent sentence no less evidence of the distinctness of his views, 
of his freedom from ‘ vain phantasies,’ and of the definiteness of 
every one of his purposes, 

e have endeavoured, on a perusal of the subsequent five years 
of this correspondence, to trace the origin and progress of that 
infirmity, which the ‘ Universelle’ biographer so repeatedly, and 
confidently, affirms to have come upon Newton in 1692; but 
whether we take up those of an earlier or a later period, we are 
constrained to acknowledge that there is method in them. A fool, 
says Locke, deduces wrong conclusions from right premises; but 
‘a madman will draw right conclusions even from wrong premises. 
We do not see either that the basis of facts in these epistles is 
incorrect, or that the inferences drawn from the phenomena are 
silly. And what is more, we do not perceive any important diffe- 
rence between those written from 1680 to 1691, (when Newton is 
graciously allowed to have been in sound mind,) and the composi- 
tions of the six later years. 

Many of Newton’s contemporaries, though men of reputed acute- 
ness in their day, overlooked the falling off in his talents, which 
we even now cannot discover. : 

In 1696, the Earl of Halifax, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that great patron of the learned, “wrote him a letter to Cambridge, 
- a him he had prevailed with the King to make him 
Warden of the Mint, in which post he did signal service in the 
great re-coinage at that time.” 
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These are the honest words of Mr. Conduit, in his letter to Fon- 
tenelle, as preserved by Nichols and by Turnor. 

Newton obtained the office of Master of the Mint in 1699, in 
which he continued till his death. In this capacity he drew up an 
official report on the Coinage, which, besides a luminous and com- 
prehensive account of the existing currency, contains many novel 
applications of principles in natural rege I to the subject 
tiebate him. We may say, that we have lately discovered this 
document, for, though printed in certain collections of papers, 
which are to be found in all great English libraries, it is so obscure 
as not to bein any collection of his works, nor even mentioned by 
those who have professed to give lists of his entire writings. His 
biographers have all failed to notice it; it has escaped even M. 
Biot, 

Upon the choice of a new Parliament, in 1701, Newton was 
re-elected member for the University of Cambridge. He was 
elected president of the Royal Society in 1703, and continued so 
above twenty-three years, to his death, being the first who was 
president so long, and was never discontinued. 

As a decisive proof that Newton’s mind was not in the state 
Biot represents it to have been, we will quote the very curious 
conversation between Newton and Mr. Conduit, who makes his 
narrative in the first person. 


Newton’s Conversation with Conduit. 


“| was on Sunday night the 7th of March, 1724-5, at Kensington, with 
Sir Isaac Newton, in his lodgings, just after he was come out of a fit of 
the gout, which he had in both his feet, for the first time, in the 83d year 
of his age; he was better after it, and his head clearer and his memory 
stronger than I had known them for some time. He then repeated to me, 
by way of discourse, very distinctly, though rather in answer to my queries 
than im one continued narration, what he had often hinted before, viz., 
that it was his conjecture (he would affirm nothing) that there was a sort 
of revolution in the heavenly bodies; that the vapours and light emitted 
by the sun, which had their sediment, as water and other matter, had 
gathered themselves by degrees into a body, and attracted more matter 
from the planets, and at last made a secondary planet, (viz., one of those 
that go round another planet), and then, by gathering to them and attract- 
ing more matter, became a primary planet; and then, by increasing still, 
became a comet, which, after certain revolutions, by becoming nearer and 
nearer to the sun, had all its volatile parts condensed, and became a matter 
fit to recruit and replenish the sun, (which must waste by the constant heat 
and light it emitted,) as a faggot would this fire, if put into it; (we were 
sitting by a wood fire,) and that that would probably be the effect of the 
comet of 1680, sooner or later; for, by the observations made upon it, it 
appeared before it came near the sun, with a tail only two or three degrees 
long, but by the heat it contracted in going so near the sun, it seemed to 
have a tail of thirty or forty degrees when it went from it; that he could 
not say when this comet would drop into the sun; it perhaps might have 
five or six revolutions more first; but, whenever it did, it would so much 
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increase the heat of the sun, that this earth would be burnt, and no animals 
in it could live. That he took the three phenomena seen by Hipparchus, 
Tycho Brahe, and Kepler’s disciples, to have been of this kind ; for he 
could not otherwise account for an extraordinary light, as those were, 
appearing all at once amongst the fixed stars, (all which he took to be suns 
enlightening other planets, as our sun does ours,) as big as Mercury or 
Venus seems to us; and gradually diminishing for sixteen months, and 
then sinking into nothing. He seemed to doubt whether there were not 
intelligent beings superior to us, who superintended these revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, by direction of the Supreme Being. He appeared also to 
be very clearly of opinion that all arts, as letters, ships, printing, needle, 
&c., were discovered within the memory of history, which could not have 
happened if the world had been eternal; and that there were evident 
marks of ruin upon it, which could be effected by a flood only. When I 
asked him how this earth could have been repeopled if ever it had under- 
gone the same it was threatened with hereafter by the comet of 1680? he 
answered, that required the power of a Creator. He said he took all the 
planets to be composed of the same matter with this earth, viz., earth, 
water, stones, &c., but variously concocted. I asked him why he would 
not publish his conjectures as conjectures, and instanced that Kepler had 
communicated his; and, though he had not gone near so far as Kepler, 
yet Kepler’s guesses were so just and happy, that they had been proved 
and demonstrated by him? His answer was, I do not deal in conjectures. 
But upon my talking to him of the four observations that had been made 
of the comet of 1680 at 574 years distance, and asking him the particular 
times, he opened his Principia, which laid upon the table, and showed me 
there the particular periods, viz., Ist, Julium Sidus, in the time of Justi- 
nian, in 1106, in 1680; and I observing, he said then of that comet, 
“* Incidet in corpus solis;” and in the next paragraph, adds, “ stellee fixee 
refici passant ;” told him I thought he owned then what we had been 
talking about, viz., that the comet would drop into the sun, and conse- 
quently the sun would be recruited too;* and asked him why he would 
not own as clearly what he thought of the sun as well as the fixed stars? 
He said that concerned us more ; and laughing, added, that he had said 
enough for people to know his meaning.” 


Mr. Conduit adds, 


_ * To the last, he had all his senses and faculties strong, vigorous, and 
lively ; and he continued writing and studying many hours every day to 
the time of his last illness.” — Turnor’s History of Grantham, p. 166. 

All this is in a work of unquestionable authority, and in one 
which M. Biot professes to trust, and affects to refer to, as the 
sanction of many of his details! We do not see by what critical 
casuistry he can be justified in repeating the baseless and degrading 
fabrications to his countrymen, which we have exposed. But far 
higher blame belongs to the rea/ introducer of the !ibel amongst 
Englishmen. We will not believe, until we have demonstrative 
evidence of it, that such men as Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Maltby, 
Mr. Hallam, and others, whose names we see on the cover of every 





* See Queries subjoined to Newton’s Optics. 
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number of this ‘ Library,’ have personally examined and oapoeas 
the contents which they thus ostensibly sanction ; but by allowing 
their names to be so used, they give a temporary passport to worthless 
materials, which must ultimately be injurious to their characters as 
men of judgment ; and if they do not closely inspect the writings 
in question, they act ill to the community, which has a disposition 
to receive with confidence whatever bears their imprimatur. 

The ‘‘ Annual Register,” for 1776, contains some new and au- 
thentic anecdotes, by a gentleman related to the family of Sir I, 
Newton's mother. e quote a passage to our purpose. 


** It does not appear to be true, that he (Sir 1. Newton) ever became 
imbecile ; he did not, or would not, recollect the solution of many of his 
problems of former years, and, perhaps, the ill-treatment he met with from 
some foreigners, made him rather shy towards the last, of entering into the 
discussion of any matters about which a dispute might arise; but 1 know 
that he conversed with my aunt, in whose arms he died, and with others, 
like any other reasonable man, to the last day of his death, and on that 
day read the newspaper: but I lately met with a letter of Dr, Pearce to 
Dr. Hunt, Hebrew professor, at Oxford, written in 1754, and published in 
1770, in Cadell’s edition of ‘ Newton’s Chronology,’ page 10, which puts 
this imputation of Sir Isaac Newton’s imbecility to shame. 

“It appears that Dr. Pearce was with Sir Isaac Newton a few days 
before his death, when he was writing without spectacles, by a very indif- 
fereat light. That he was then preparing his ‘ Chronology’ for the press, 
and had written the greatest part over again for that purpose. He read 
to the Doctor some part of that work, on occasion of some points in 
chronology which had been mentioned in the conversation. He continued 
near an hour reading to him, and talking about what he read before the 
dinner was brought up: and what was particular, speaking of some fact, 
he could not recollect the name of the king in whose reign it happened, 
and therefore complained of his memory beginning to fail him; but, he 
added immediately, that it was in tee a year of such an Olympiad, 
naming them both very exactly. The ready mention of such chronologi- 
cal dates, seemed, says the Doctor, a greater proof of his memory’s not 
failing, than the naming the king would have been.”—Annual Register, 
vol. xix. p. 25. 


We hope that we shall hear no more of the story, to the false- 
hood of which we have here the concurring testimony of another 
independent, acute, and trustworthy witness. We shall be glad to 
compliment the members of the Useful Knowledge Society on the 
improved nature and execution of their publications; but we 
should have neglected our duty, if we had not branded the vam- 
pyre of the reputation of him, who is not merely the pride of his 
admiring country, but one of the very noblest creatures that has 
ever breathed on the planet to which we belong. 
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Ant. X11.—Hints for the Examination of Medical Witnesses. By John 
Gordon Smith, M.D., M.R.S. L., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in the University of London. 12mo. pp. 138. London: Longman 
and Co. 1829. 


Amonest the humane and laudable efforts which have recently 
been made both in and out of Parliament, to reform the gross 
abuses and revolting enactments of our criminal law, the efforts of 
Dr. Gordon Smith stand alone, or almost alone, in exposing the 
evils which abound in one of its leading departments, In the 
numerous cases which fall under Lord Ellenborough’s act, with 
respect to cutting and maiming, and the still more numerous in- 
stances in which a coroner's inquest forms the court of primary 
inquiry, the precision and accuracy of medical evidence is of the 
highest importance. Even in many cases not criminal, involving 
questions of sanity, legitimacy, &c., medical evidence furnishes the 
main grounds for decision. ‘The ardour with which our author has 
entered upon these interesting topics appears little short of passion, 
and might perhaps bear a still stronger, though more homely ap- 
pellation. In a previous work on “‘ Medical Evidence,” published 
about five years ago, he talks of medical jurisprudence as a 
‘magnificent branch” of medical study “ far more important” 
than midwifery. But ‘‘ magnificent” as it then appeared to him, 
considered as the subject of study, it furnished but small hopes of 
either emolument or of fame. Medical men, for instance, are 
obliged to attend, if summoned upon inquests, without remuneration, 
of which our author strongly complains (p. 30); and with respect 
to the reputation, or popusarity, to be gained by a man who devotes 
himself to this branch of inquiry, he thus expresses himself :— 

‘ For several years I had entertained the hope, that by a sedulous culti- 
vation of the literature, and an attentive application to the practical bear- 
ings of this science, I might qualify myself, in some measure for aiding 
‘those whom it equally concerns to prepare for the difficulties and per- 
plexities that ordinarily harass the medical witness. Under this impression, 
I have spent not only time and labour, but other things that men some- 
times value above these in the preparation, without seeing that there is a 
poet prospect of success, even as to an opportunity of lending a 

elping hand. It is a slur, perhaps, on the profession, but it is the truth, 
that had I proceeded to offer such a course of lectures as alone 1 would 
pretend to offer, the signs of encouragement were greater from the 
juridical than from the medical quarter of those whom such a course of 
instruction might concern. For the gratification of my own mind, I shall 
not cease to express my-views of topics, that I have now acquired some 
means of investigating; but I apprehend that my labours must be con- 
fined hereafter to books—or to parallel modes of imparting any acquisitions 


I may persuade myself, from time to time, would be worthy of submission 
to the reading portion of the medical community.’—p. 190. 


We are happy to think, that the worthy author has outlived the 
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cause of these rather querulous remarks ; for since they were pub- 
lished, he has not only been appointed lecturer on hie favourite 
subject at the Royal Institution, but has been subsequently elected 
to the more important office of Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
in the London University. 

It is a singular fact, not we believe very generally known, that 
it was the short-lived Fox ministry who first called public attention 
to Medical Jurisprudence, and who established a professorship of 
the science in the University of Edinburgh, respecting which mea- 
sure many sneers were flippantly uttered both in and out of Par- 
liament. It is to the same political advocates of liberal opinions 
that we owe our author’s well merited appointment to the pro- 
fessorship which he now holds, and of which the little work 
before us may be fairly looked upon as in part the result. That it 
is calculated to do much good, there can be no question, being in- 
tended for the use of those whose duty it is to examine medical 
witnesses in courts of justice; and adapted, by its size, for the 
pockets of coroners atid the portmanteaus of lawyers going the 
circuits, when they must diminish their luggage as eich as pos- 
sible. The author’s personal experience Ted him to the notion of 
this, having served, as he tells us, as an officer in some of the 
most active scenes of campaigning, and learning thence, that on a 
journey, books and brick-bats are almost equally objectionable, if 
carried in a portmanteau. We hope it may be the means of stimu- 
lating this class of professional men to obliterate in some measure 
the disgrace of ignorance upon such subjects which is lamentably 
prevalent, Coroners in particular, as may be proved by almost 
every inquest, are shamefully deficient in the knowledge which 
ought to be held indispensable to their office. It is no uncommon 
occurrence to hear a coroner unblushingly declare his entire igno- 
rance of a leading and important medical + itr an ignorance 
which in justice ought to disqualify him from holding the office. 
When such is the case, we cannot wonder at the gross abuses 
which prevail at inquests, abuses that loudly call for reform, and 
unless they are reformed, we may safely affirm, that other pro- 
posed amendments in the criminal laws are only like lopping off a 
few diseased branches when the tree is diseased at the root. Our 
author’s picture of an inquest, therefore, in his former publication 
on ‘* Medical Evidence,” we can ourselves attest to be by no 
means exaggerated, and scarcely even drawn sufficiently strong :-- 


‘ When we proceed to attend upon a coroner’s jury, we are not, per- 
haps, very likely to be reminded of the importance of the occasion by the 
aspect of the court. Throughout the kingdom, (for the usage at large is 
the proper example to be cited, and not the custom of a particular place, 
least of all of the metropolis,) a medical practitioner, living in the neigh- 
bourhood where the transaction is going on, will, in all probability, find 
that the court, or tribunal, or persons to whom he is immediately answer- 
able, are composed of those familiarly known to him; and very likely they 
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may rank a step or two lower in the seale of society than he is habituated 
to associate with. ‘The place of assembly is probably a mean apartment 
in a village ale-house, redolent of incotian; and the beau-ideal of a 
“‘ Crowner’s quest,” is very much the same as that of a country club; 
saving that, in the latter, the business is possibly discussed with more 
patience, and the truth is more frequently elicited; im vino veritas— 
nonne in cervisid? Too often are important grounds for inquiry slurred 
over; and evidence is frequently taken in such a way, as manifestly shews 
that it is not wanted, any farther than may be necessary to make a suffi- 
cient shew on the face of the proceedings. This being accomplished, if no 
troublesome person be present to disturb the even tenor of the way, and 
no unlucky juryman, of sufficient intelligence to confuse the affair by 
putting an awkward question, the coroner tells the jury what they ought 
to do; the jury do as they are bid, and every body gets away in good 
time for dinner, or for supper, as the case may be. 

‘ Not long ago, an inquest was held at a short distance from London, 
the circumstances leading to which fell under my immediate observation, 
and were such as to induce me to attend as a spectator. The object was 
to inquire as to the manner in which a young unknown female came by 
her death. The body had been found floating in the Thames, and had 
been several days, apparently, in the water. The occasion was a perfect 
realization of what I have stated. There were from twelve to twenty 
honest tradesmen sitting round the public-house parlour; and the parish- 
beadle in attendance as officer of the court, with two or three witnesses, 
all grumbling, because Mr. Coroner was a little behind his time. It was 
the duty of the parish surgeon to have attended, and he had been duly 
summoned for the purpose ; but he neither came, nor sent any one in his 
place (probably in this he acted conscientionsly), nor forwarded any 
excuse; nor did the court seem to care in the least about the matter; 
probably they thought it as well that he neither gave them, nor himself, 
any trouble. Another practitioner, however, secured his admission, by a 
voluntary offer to be of whatever service was in his power. After going 
through the formalities, from ‘‘ O yes,” down to ‘‘all persons not of the 
jury must withdraw,” they returned a verdict of ‘‘ Found drowned.” There 
was no doubt as to the case being one of accidental drowning, even in my 
own mind; but, as I thought the body should have been opened, and had 
some knowledge of the foreman, who, on his part, was aware that such 
things had formed a prominent object of my studies, signified to him that 
their verdict was unwarranted, for that although they had proof enough 
as to the finding, there had not been a rag of evidence to shew that the 
deceased had been drowned. The honest and well-intentioned official 
went back instantly to his brethren, with a view of getting them to re-con- 
sider their verdict; but that was a task not to be accomplished by a mere 
mortal juryman ; it was too late—too late in the proceedings, and what 
was more, too late in the day. It was ‘‘ nunc est prandendum,”—there it 
ended ; and the shadows closed upon a niggard sod that covered—nobody 
knew whom, and few cared what; a suicide, or a victim of compli- 
cated violence: the coroner filled up his paper, and the jury went to bed 
as they had done the night before, “ requiescere in pace ;” which was more 
than was supposed to have fallen to the lot of the poor stranger.—p. 61. 


As another specimen of country inquests within our own know- 
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ledge, we may mention the following. Last autumn, a woman; 
who had been working in the fields as a weeder, on going home in 
the evening, dropped down in the street, and was carried into the 
Lion and Lamb public-house, at Lewisham, Kent. A medical 
man was immediately sent for, and tried, but without success, 
every means to restore animation by stimulants, inflating the lungs, 
&c., for more than an hour. He was the more induced to do this, 
as the woman was in apparent good health; and, on the testimony 
of a woman who had worked by her side all day, she had not 
complained of illness, and had not, to her knowledge, drunk any 
thing during the day. An inquest was held upon the body, and 
our readers might naturally suppose that the medical man, who 
had exerted his skill, though without success, would have been 
called to state what he considered to be the cause of the death. 
But probably the worthy coroner thought that his evidence might 
prolong the investigation beyond the time suited to his conve- 
nience, and without giving himself much concern as to such an 
inquiry, he directed the jury to return a verdict of ‘‘ Died by the 
visitation of God.” We do not say, indeed, that the medical 
evidence would, in this case, have probably altered this verdict ; 
but we do say, that it was indispensable to complete the inquiry. 
We copy from ‘ The Times,’ of the 10th June, 1829, a still more 
striking picture of the manner in which inquests are conducted, 
and of the official abuse of power in the instance of a coroner. 


‘ At an inquest upon the body of a child, named William Adams, held 
at the Ordnance Arms, Lewisham, Kent, on Thursday the 4th June, before 
Mr. Cartar, coroner for the county, that gentleman, in his instructions 
to the jury, proceeded upon principles, which, coming from a@ coroner, 
deserve to receive all possible publicity and investigation. 

‘ It was given in evidence, that the child, who was about three vears 
old, had been prescribed for atthe Kent Dispensary for a complaint in the 
lungs; that the medicine given was two grains of calomel, and two of 
antimony, every twenty four hours, till thirty grains of calomel had been 
taken in three days; that the mercury produced violent salivation, and 
swelling of the gums, the tongue, and the face; that this went on till the 
gums ulcerated, and sloughed, and the cheeks mortified, so that the whole 
mouth and the parts near it were in one black mass of mortification, which 
terminated in death; that the prescribing apothecary, while these violent 
effects of mercurial salivation were going on from bad to worse, did not 
see the child for four days; that the last time he saw it, he said he could 
do nothing more ; that the parish-surgeon was then called in by the child’s 
mother, and when he saw the dreadful progress the salivation had made, 
immediately sent to two other medical gentlemen to see it, but before their 
arrival the child died. Further, that during the illness of the child, it had 
no constant nurse, but, when the mother was necessitated to be absent to 
earn her living by working in the fields, it was attended to by one or other 
of the neighbours. 

‘Such were the material facts brought before the jury, who found a 
verdict of ‘ Died by the visitation of God,” but that it was their unani- 
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mous opinion there had been culpable neglect on the part of the pre« 
scribing apothecary, and also on the part of the mother. The two latter 
clauses of this finding, the coroner said, he could not receive; and in 
direct opposition to the opinion of the jury, recorded only, ‘Died. by the 
visitation of God, and not by the hands of violence or criminal misconduct 
of any person or persons whomsoever.” 

¢ What is of most importance, however, in this case, is, that the coroner 
told the jury they had no concern whatever with the effects of the medical 
prescription, that a medical man who gave his services gratuitously, (as 
the dispensary apothecaries do,) is not bound, and cannot be expected to 
bestow much attention upon pauper patients, and therefore that the ne- 
glect of the apothecary in the case in question, being according te the 
usual order of things, could not be competently inquired into at an in- 
quest, nor noticed with blame in the verdict. 

‘ Acting upon these principles, the material points of the evidence: were 
not gone into at all. The parish surgeon, for example, was not: pressed 
for his opinion, as to what he considered to be the cause of the death; the 
mother was not called, and the time of the court was taken up with the 
evidence of a woman, who could not speak to a single important fact.’— 
Times, June 10, 1829. 


Nothing could more strongly corroborate the statement of Dr. 
Gordon Smith, respecting the sway which is exercised by coroners 
over their juries than this case; for though they unanimous! 
wished to bring in a verdict of blameable neglect, he told them he 
could not legally receive it, and of course they were obliged to sign 
such a verdict as he could legally receive. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that the present disgraceful manner of conducting in- 
quests, merits to be investigated by Parliament, and such compe- 
tent men as Dr. Gordon Smith, Dr. Paris, Dr. Male, Mr. Font- 
blanque, &c., ought to be examined by a Committee of Inquiry. 
The public justice of the country demands it, and we are certain, 
from facts within our own knowledge, that abuses of the most. fla- 
grant nature would be brought to light by such an investigation. It 
must, for example, be within the recollection of all our readers, 
that a year or two ago, a poor black girl, a native, if we recollect 
right, of Hindoostan, was most inhumanly treated by her mistress 
and fellow-servants, and died under circumstances of strong sus- 
picion against these parties. At the inquest held on the body, the 
jury confirmed, by their verdict, the opinion that the poor girl had 
come by her death through maltreatment, and though the culpable 
parties had been examined before the coroner, they were, by some 
shufling management, allowed to make their escape. An attempt 
indeed was made to prove that the girl died of nostalgia, or pining 
for her native country ; but even had that been fully made out, it 
lessened not, but rather aggravated, the guilt of those who had 
treated her so inhumanly. pot ytd 

That we have not over-rated the paramount: importance ofthe 
subject to every individual in these kingdoms, will still farther ¢p- 
pear from the following case from Dr. Gordon Smith’s Appendix :— 
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* Case of Mr. Fadyen, tried for murder, by an attempt to procure abor- 
tion, as related in the Introduc Letter, delivered in the University of 
London, May 11, 1829, by the Author. 

‘ An unmarried female proved with child, and died under circumstances 
which gave occasion for a coroner’s inquest, in the course of which, evi- 
dence was given by a person calling himself a surgeon, that she had been 
destroyed by attempts to procure abortion,—embracing, therefore, two 
very heinous crimes, of which one amounted to murder. For perpetrating 
this murder, a medical man and a female friend of the diseased were com- 
mitted for trial. The surgeon aforesaid had visited the deceased previous 
to her death, and administered remedies, (one of which was copious eva- 
cuation of blood, when the woman seemed, from his own account, to be 
in articulo mortis.) He afterwards, in the presence of his shop boy, 
opened the body; and having done so, drew up a formal report of the ap- 
pearances, the statements in which satisfied the parties who held the in- 
quest, (which by the way, was afterwards quashed as an illegal proceeding 
altogether,) and the prisoners were committed on the coroner's warrant. 
In this report, and in the oral testimony given by its author, it was al- 
leged that savine and rue had been administered to the diseased ; and that 
‘‘ @ dreadful operation,” (these were the words,) had been attempted, in 
consequence whereof she died. This document had the advantage of being 
read in open court by the writer himself; and being present, I had the fe- 
licity of inspecting the original ; of its literary pretensions I shall say no- 
thing ; but such medical nonsense could only be paralleled by the other 
statement upon which the merits of the case first mentioned hinged. The 
question of the savine and the rue was very speedily disposed of by the ad- 
mission of this witness, that he had not been able to identify them; and 
we all know that if any effect is to be relied upon they must be given in 
large quantities, while even then the primary effect will not be that of pro- 
ducing abortion. The affair was thus left to hang upon the “ dreadful 
operation.” ‘The performance of this was inferred in a most curious man- 
ner, which I hope I shall be able to make you all understand. Although 
the witness admitted that he had drawn his conclusions more from ‘“ what 
he had heard than what he had seen” on the occasion, his observations 
ought not to escape exposure. 

‘ They were recorded both negatively and positively, for he stated, that 
“he examined most particularly, and could not discover any catheter, or 
instrument to draw off the water which had been passed or previously intro- 
duced.” Here is an inference, indeed, much such a one as would be 
made by a man who, after looking “‘ most particularly” over London 
Bridge, would say that he could not discover [that] “‘ any wherry or other 
boat had passed through the centre arch three or four days before.” But 
on one side of the womb there were indentations as if made by a blunt 
instrument in the first instance,” and on the other there were *‘ five dis- 
tinct punctures made by a sharp instrument!” Notwithstanding all this, 
however, there had been no aportion, the uterus having been found 
with its entire-peculiar contents, as would be the case at the stage of preg- 
nancy to which the unfortunate woman had advanced. 

‘ Now let me appeal to every medical man, here or elsewhere, whether 
if abortion be undertaken to be procured by a person of scientific skill, 
through the means alleged, there is any risk of failure? Society is more 
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indebted to our caution and integrity than they are aware of. In this 
case, however, there was no trace of any such interference ; and whether 
the woman died of inflammation excited by the administration of powerful 
drugs, by unskilful treatment, or other improper management, it is clear 
that no attack had been made upon the ovum. But this is not all, the 
uterus itself having been removed from the body and preserved in spirits, 
was produced in court, and submitted to the inspection of eminent medical 
men, who declared that the alleged wounds or punctures were merely the 
openings of natural ducts belonging to the organ, which presented exactly 
the appearances that would be found in any impregnated uterus at the same 
period of gestation. , 

‘ I apprehend, gentlemen, I have said enough to rouse even your indig- 
nation ; and I will not affect to conceal, that I felt no ordinary, and do 
still feel considerable exultation at these triumphant victories of skill and 
science over ignorance and presumption. ‘The matter was the more satis- 
factory,—perhaps I may say even brilliant, as the discomfited parties were 
reduced to the necessity of confuting themselves. I have little hesitation 
in saying, that had the original depositions in these cases been allowed to 
take their course, in a way of which, it is to be feared, there have been too 
many examples, three innocent persons would have been doomed to, and 
no doubt must have suffered an ignominious death, for which the errors of 
medical men would have been justly held responsible. ‘The awful nature 
of the consequences it would not be for me to depict if I could; but the 
first would have been the raising of the public voice about the errors, and 
the next, universal indignation to the end of time. For my own part, I 
have felt it my duty to lay very strong statements on these occurrences be- 
fore his Majesty’s government, which have been received in a satisfactory 
manner, and of the results of which I have little doubt the public will in 
due time have the benefit. One of these persecuted and innocent indivi- 
duals has been here to express his thanks, and is now in this theatre—a 
living and a grateful man, instead of lying a dismembered corpse on the 
table of the anatomist. But we require no thanks; we want to do good 
by extinguishing error, banishing prejudice and ignorance, and raising 
truth, knowledge, and common sense to their proper level.’—p. 134. 

We cannot, in conclusion, too strongly recommend Dr. Gordon 
Smith’s little volume to the attention of coroners, barristers, and 
judges, as containing much valuable matter, condensed into a small 
compass. 





Art. XI11.—Des Etablissemens pour Education Publique en Baviére, 
dans le Wurtemberg, et dans le pays de Bade, et Remarques sur les 
ameliorations a introduire dans ces etablissemens pour les faire adopter 
en France, en Angleterre, et autres Pays. Par J, C. Loudon, Membre 
de la Société pour |’Enseignement Elémentaire & Paris. 8vo. pp. 67. 
Paris: Mesnier. 1822, 


Ir has long been the boast of Scotland, that every parish. in the 
kingdom is as invariably provided by law with a public school as 
with a parish church ; and to this circumstance is always ascribed, 
both in Scotland and out of it, the general diffusion of elementary 
education, even among the very lowest ranks of Scottish popula- 
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tion. Other causes, no doubt, there are in active co-operation for 
producing this great effect ; but it must be evident, that without 
the parish schools as an instrument, all the other causes would 
prove abortive. Amongst these co-operating causes, we have heard 
enumerated the simplicity of Presbyterianism ; but in the work 
before us we have ample proof that the same diffusion of education 
exists under every form of Christianity, from Catholicism throughout 
all the various divisions of the Protestant church on the continent. 
One striking instance of this occurs in France—at least in some 
parts of France—where the Catholic form of worship is so greatly 
predominant over every other, We are informed, by a recent tra- 
veller, that in Normandy the education of a young man at the 
college of Alangon does not cost, boardin mee lodging included, 
more than 500 francs, or 20/. a year. eon 400 to 900 francs 
(162. to 36/.) is quite as much as the schooling of a young person, 
either male or female, will cost in the best Guatdingndebdele and 
colleges in France. The colleges are all under the direction of the 
government ; and there are a great many more of these institutions 
in France than there are in England. Every town of importance 
appears to have a college belonging to it. At these colleges, and 
at the common boarding-schools, the scholars are taught the whole 
of what is called the classics, comprehending the science of logic 
and rhetoric. In country places, Geen and country people send 
their children to day-schools ; just as it is common to do in Eng- 
land, while the children are quite young. At these country schools, 
for 100 or 200 francs a year (4/. or 8/.), the students obtain, gene- 
rally, some acquaintance with the learned languages ; with Latin, at 
all events ; as well as those who go to schools of a more costly 
degree. The teaching of Latin to farmers’ and tradesmen’s sons is 
very common in France, and it is therefore nothing uncommon to 
address a foreigner in Latin when he cannot speak French, and 
this even among French tradesmen or persons of similar rank. 
Those who boast of Scotland being almost, if not altogether, 
unique in the diffusion of education, will be apt to receive this 
information with surprise, if not with considerable scepticism, as 
to its authenticity ; but from other parts of the continent, we can 
bring evidence still more particular with respect to the universal 
diffusion of instruction. Not to mention Protestant Sweden, 
which is, we believe, acknowledged on all hands to rank at least 
second, if not equal to Scotland, though we have been able to meet 
with no detail of the Swedish system. There exists all over Ger- 
many a still more systematic method of universal instruction than 
even the parochial schools in Scotland, for in Germany parents 
are punishable when they neglect or refuse to send their children 
to the schools established by law. Something indeed like this 
compuisory principle was acted upon in Scotland in former times ; 
but, so far as we know, compulsion was extremely local, and pecu- 


liar to certain borough towns. In the borough of Rutherglen, for 
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example, which is about two miles from Glasgow, there is, or was, 
a bye law of the corporation, compelling every burgess, or freeman, 
to send to the borough school all his children of a certain age 
(from six to twelve, if we recollect right), under the very reasonable 
penalty of paying the full school fees for such children if they are 
not sent. (See Ure’s Hist. of Rutherglen and East Kilbride.) 

A similar principle of compulsion is acted on in Silesia, where, 
we are informed by Mr. John Quincy Adams, there is established 
not only a university and an academy, but also grammar-schools 
in every town in the province, besides a school in every village. 
The sum paid by the inhabitants for the support of these schools, 
is levied somewhat in the manner of a rate or tax, and even paupers 
who cannot pay this school tax are compelled to send to the schools 
all their children, from their sixth to their twelfth year, under the 
penalty of forfeiting double the school tax. (Adams’ Letters from 
Silesia.) From this we may infer, that the Silesians look upon 
education as doubly more important than the Scots burgesses of 
Rutherglen. Our inference is farther corroborated by the interest- 
ing fact, that there is also established in Silesia a seminary for the 
express purpose of instructing the teachers—chiefly clergymen, 
who are compelled to attend it, in order to fit them for the duty of 
superintending the district schools. Should they neglect or refuse 
thus to qualify themselves, how able soever they might otherwise 
be, they could procure no living. 

In Scotland, this important step in the advancement of education 
is unknown; but the want of it has begun to be felt, and is 
strongly deplored by Professor Pillans, in his letters addressed to 
Mr. Kennedy, the member for Ayr, who says, ‘ the total want of 
all public provision for the professional education of schoolmasters, 
lies at the root of the greater part of the evils,” which he details. 
In Scotland, the qualifications for parochial teachers are certifi- 
cates of having attended certain classes and the kirk ; and both in 
Scotland and in England any man may take to the profession of 
teaching, if he swear allegiance to the king. Now, without wish- 
ing in any degree to infringe that principle of liberty, which leaves 
all otlices free to all men; there is, on the other hand, a securit 
demanded, that the man shall be qualified for doing that to eich 
he is appointed, or which he undertakes voluntarily. The neces- 
sity of this becomes imperious, in proportion as the public, or the 
parties concerned, are incapable of forming a judgment, and are, 
on that account, open to quackery and imposture. This, as the 
professor remarks, and as pow been remarked before him, is the 
case, not only in all the liberal professions, but in most of the 
handicraft trades; but it is not the case with teachers, where it is 
more wanted than in any other case. In other trades, we do not 
confound the mere possession of the materials with the skill that is 
to turn them to the purpose we want. If we wish for a coat, we 
are not satisfied with the mere fact of the man to whom we apply 
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having cloth and thread in his possession ; we find out what sort of 
workman he is; and our employing, or not employing him, turns 
mainly upon that. Now, the mere knowledge which a teacher 
possesses, is nothing but the material,—the cloth and thread; that 
which is to make his labour useful is the way in which he can 
apply it. In the case of an established teacher, we never call for 
evidence of that; and there is no law to compel an adventurer to 
give proof, that he has even the materials. Hence parents are 
cheated out of their money ; and, which is far worse, children out 
of their education ; and not only so, but so sickened and disgusted, 
that they will not attend to it afterwards. Who are the proper 
authorities to whom to delegate such a power, is another matter ; 
but the public will never be properly served, by any number, or 
system of schools, until none be allowed to attempt teaching, but 
those who are able to bring satisfactory evidence that they can 
teach. 

In Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden, it appears, from the little 
work before us, that the school establishments are very similar to’ 
those in Silesia, described by Adams—and of course superior to the 
parochial schools in Scotland. As the account is by an intelligent 
and liberal-minded Scotsman, who travelled in Germany so re- 
cently as last November, it appears to be the more trustworthy. 
With respect to the important circumstance of a seminary for 
educating schoolmasters ; we have the following account, which 
was given to the author oy M. Zaller, rector of the school of 
Stuttgard, the capital. of Wurtemberg, and a member of the 
National School Commission. 


‘ For the education of schoolmasters, there is an institution in a village 
situated at no considerable distance from Stuttgard, in which young 
persons are instructed in almost every kind of knowledge, and are obliged 
to submit to an examination before they can obtain the superintendence of 
the most ordinary school. An institution is also provided for young 
females, who are destined for the scholastic profession. ‘They are taught 
the common branches of the sciences, and every kind of sewing, and the 
offices of the kitchen and household.’—p. 10. 


In Baden, the education of the girls appears to form a prominent 
feature, and we read with much interest the following account by 
our author of the girls’ school established there : 


‘ The accounts which we have received on this subject have principally 
been furnished us by an Englishman and a Frenchman, both Professors at 
the Polytechnic School at Carlsruhe, and by Professor Karcher, Director 
of the girls’ school in that city. I examined the different classes of this 
school, and brought away specimens of the pupils’ writing. There are 
mistresses for the youngest girls, and they inspect also the work of the 
eldest. Masters are charged with the care of the higher classes. A part 
of each day is devoted to working, drawing, singing, and dancing. Each 
of these occupations is carried on in different rooms, and under the 
inspection of mistresses. They pass an examination once every year, and 
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the result of it is published. 1 send you adjoined the report of 1828, in 
which you will find the detail of the different articles of instruction, hours 
of the day, and proportion of time devoted to each study. You will 
observe, that when the girls reach the two higher classes, philosophy, 
natural history, history in general, mythology, (this title comprehends some 
observations upon the various religions which exist, or have existed), astro- 
nomy, geography, arithmetic, French, German, singing, and dancing, 
become the object of their studies. You will see in pages 13 and 14, with 
what care, and in what manner, philosophy and natural history are taught; 
that in botany, for example, they are made to study plants upon growing 
specimens, in the midst of fields and gardens in summer, and that this 
study is carried on during winter upon dried plants; that not only the 
name and distinguished mark are given to each plant, but the use of each, 
indigenous or exotic, in the arts and principal manufactures of Europe, 
are made known. ‘The same method is practised relative to the utility of 
the different animals in the study of zoology. 

‘The greater part of the girls, thus instructed, cannot aspire to a 
connections in life than as the wives of what are called in England working 
men; the rest can only hope, at most, to be united to artisans, and persons 
who are occupied in inferior public employments. These working-men 
and artisans, however, it must not be forgotten, are as sensible and as well 
educated as many gentlemen in other countries. They are, in fact, not 
unworthy of such wives. At the end of this pamphlet you will observe 
the names of the 195 scholars who compose the class in question; each 
stands in the class to which it belongs. This list is annually made out 
during the seven years the children remain at school, and accompanied 
each time by a report in print. The seven reports, and the seven lists, 
containing the name of each child, become the permanent archives of their 
progress and respective capacities. This measure, it is useless to remark, 
must be a strong stimulant to emulation both in the pupils and parents, 
and that other schools would do well to adopt a similar practice.’—p. 20. 


We were still more pleased with our author’s account of the 
schools for agriculture in Bavaria; schools which, from the sim- 


plicity of their principles, and the rurality of the subject, recal some 
of the finest scenes of poetry : 


‘ Sceur de la Peinture !—aimable Poésie! 

A ces vieux monumens viens redonner la vie, 

Viens présenter au godt ces riches accidens, 

Que de ces lentes mains a dessiné le tems.’ 

De Lille, Jardins, Chant 4. 


Again the delightful bard of the gardens and the fields, in all the 
exuberance of French ecstacy, exclaims : 


‘ Le ferme! A ce nom seul, les moissons, les vergers, 
Le régne pastoral, les doux soins des bergers ces, 

Ces biens de l’age d’or, dont l'image chérie, 

Plut tant 4 mon eufance, age d’or de la vie, 
Réveillent dans mon cceur mille regrets touchans. 
Venez de vos oiseaux j’entends déja les chants ; 
J’entends rouler les chars qui trafnent l’abondance, 

Et le bruit des fléaux qui tombent en cadence.’—J6id. 
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It would appear from our author’s account, that M. Hazzi, an 
enlightened and patriotic individual, who introduced modern agri- 
culture into that country a short time after the abolition of the 
convents, and the organization of public instruction by Count 
Monteglas, considering Bavaria as essentially agricultural, con- 
ceived the idea of teaching agriculture in the schools. He com- 
posed a catechism upon that subject, (of which our author pre- 
sented a copy of the first edition, published in 1804, to the Society 
of Elementary Instruction at Paris,) and had sufficient influence 
with the Government to obtain its adoption as a school-book 
throughout the kingdom. This catechism has gone through 
several editions, and has been increased in size by the addition of 
such improvements in the plan, as have been made from time to 
time. 

Princes and rulers have seldom been favourable to diffused ge- 
neral education, but to a system so admirably judicious as this for 
instruction in agriculture, it is scarcely possible, we think, that 
even the idole specus of royalty should oppose or interfere. With 
respect, however, even to general education, the princes of Ger- 
many seem to have a very different feeling from their cotempo- 
raries in the more southern parts of Europe. 

It may be expected that we should give a more minute detail of 
the general system itself, which seems to work so well; and from 
the accurate statements which our author has made, we shall se- 
lect such portions as appear most interesting and useful. In every 
village or hamlet in Wurtemberg then, it appears there is a school 
with a dwelling house and garden, appropriated to the master; in 
larger towns or cities, there are two or more such schools. In 
places where the population is considerable, the boys and girls are 
separated, and very frequently the latter are kept under the autho- 
rity of a mistress, during the two or three first years. When there 
is only a small number of children, boys and girls are instructed in 
the same school, though they are not intermixed, but sit in a sepa- 
rate part of the school-room. The master is generally a married 
man, and his wife capable of instructing the girls; though this is 
not always the case. The master, besides a house and garden, has 
sometimes a field allotted to him. He receives a fixed saiary from 
the commune, or, what in England is called a parish; he has, 
moreover, a trifling remuneration for each of his pupils, according 
to their several ages, and the sort of instruction given. These re- 
munerations are fixed by the government, and are every where the 
same. ‘The portion of land and salary, given by the commune, are 
regulated in such a manner, that the master may be provided with 
the means of subsistence, even in small hamlets as in very populous 
communes. 

The compulsory regulations are somewhat different in Wurtem- 
berg from those which we have above seen established in Silesia, 
and in certain Scottish boroughs. Girls must be sent from the age 
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of six to thirteen, and boys from six to fifteen, unless prevented by 
ill-health ; and in cases of absence from any cause, the lost time 
must be made up by longer continuance at school, or, at least, until 
the pupil has attained that degree of instruction deemed sufficient 
by those persons who are appointed to decide upon this. If it 
happen, that the parents are unable to pay all, or even a part of 
the expenses incurred in the education of their children, the com- 
mune is answerable to the master for the deficit. 

The law requires that the children attending the schools of the 
communes, be instructed in reading and grammar, in, order to 
enable them to speak and write their vernacular language cor- 
rectly; and also in writing and arithmetic—advancing in the latter 
through the rule of proportion, and as far beyond, as the specified 
time, and the capacity of the pupil will admit. The books 
read in the schools are such as treat upon duties which children 
shall have to fulfil in the world, together with geography, bio- 
graphy, and general history. The instruction of the girls in arith- 
metic is not carried so far as that of the boys; but the girls are 
taught to spin, weave, sew, knit, embroider, to make articles of 
apparel, even those of men; to understand culinary processes, and 
to take care of children. Ifthe parents, however, should desire it, 
or, if the master perceive in a child, whether a girl or a boy, a dis- 
position for learning branches not generally taught, such as draw- 
ing, Boome) languages, &c., these are taught at a very moderate 
expense. M. Zoller informed the author, that the greater number 
of the masters, who had been instructed in the Teacher’s Seminary, 
during the last thirty years, pomeneer a knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew, as well as of the higher branches of the mathematics ; and 
that they were capable of affording any instruction which might 
be required. 

There is a committee of management in each commune, similar 
to our parish vestries in England, in which the priest, or priests of 
the commune, whatever form of religion they belong to, always 
have a seat ex-officio. The committee, and particularly the Pro- 
testant minister who belongs to it, is charged with the office of 
seeing that the children be sent to school at their proper ages, and 
that the master punctually and faithfully discharge his duties. 

The predominant religion in Wurtemberg is the Protestant, but 
in some communes the inhabitants are all Gatholies, and in others 
there are three or four religious sects, and amongst these even 
Quakers are met with. The master must not interfere with the 
religion of the children, this being always kept distinctly attended 
to by the priest of that religion which the parents follow. The 
author’s observations entitle him, he thinks, to conclude that ‘ the 
difference of religious tenets does not prevent the inhabitants of 
Wurtemberg from living together in the utmost social harmony ; 
and here the Catholic religion is almost as simple in its ceremonies 
as the Protestant. Ina word, all the different creeds seem to be 
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reciprocally amalgamated, or rather neutralized—(neutralisées 'une 
par l’autre.’)—p. 13. The author was informed, that there was 
scarcely an instance in which parents have refused to send their 
children to the schools, although it certainly would not have been 
quite prudent to leave so important a measure at their discretion as 
the time of continuance at school; for very poor persons would 
rarely resist the temptation of taking away their children at the 
age of eleven or twelve, for the purpose of making them labour in 
the fields. From this circumstance it may be perceived, that the 
compulsory law is clearly essential to ensure the success of the 
system ; and how much soever it may be thought to infringe on 
personal freedom, it seems to be justified by the result. 

An annual examination of all the children is made in presence of 
the committee of the commune, when the boys and girls who have 
completed their several ages according to the above regulations, 
and are adjudged to have attained the degree of instruction required 
by the law, receive each a certificate of approval, without which 
document it is prohibited to give any sort of employment to a 
native of Wurtemberg under twenty-one years of age. 

The branch of instruction which our author thinks not sufficiently 
attended to, is drawing, almost as essential, in his opinion, as 
writing or arithmetic, as by means of it not only the memory, and 
particularly the taste, are improved ; but the essential principles of 
all the material sciences, and a knowledge of all the operations and 
products of the useful and agreeable arts, may be communicated 
with facility to the minds of children of every age. He thinks it 
would be necessary and useful to have two hiendieed and fifty, or 
three hundred lithographed designs, of large dimensions, to develo 
a system of practical and scientific instruction, along with whic 
an accompanying book of explanations, with engravings in wood, 
might be useful. As children almost uniformly like to sketch, 
(man, at every epoch of his life, delighting in whatever takes the 
form of creation,) it would be more an amusement than a task to 
copy those engravings. 

After so ample an abstract as we have given of the facts con- 
tained in this work, we think it would be altogether superfluous to 
say that it is useful, emote judicious, and well worthy of the 
attentive perusal of all who are interested in popular education. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIV. The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Hyman Hurwitz. 
Author of Vindiciz Hebraice, Hebrew Tales, &c. &c., and Professor of 
Hebrew in the London University. London: Taylor. 1829. 


In noticing the Introductory Lectures, delivered by the professors of the 
London University, we had occasion to speak, in terms of great commenda- 
tion, of the excellent sentiments and learning displayed in the opening 
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discourse of Professor Hurwitz. We argued the best consequences from 
his appointment to the Hebrew chair. His enlightened views on many 
important subjects, and his erudition admirably fit him for his situation, 
and we are happy to find him ready to afford the Hebrew students, who 
are not under his tuition, the benefit of his experience. Of the many 
grammars which have been published of the sacred language, all appear to 
have been formed on a plan, which, from being either too erudite or too 
concise, left the learner in both cases equally in the dark. ‘ What would 
be thought,’ says Mr. Hurwitz, ‘ of an anatomical professor, who should 
attempt to explain all the intricacies of the vascular system before auditors. 
to whom even the structure of the skeleton is as yet unknown; such, how- 
ever, is the method generally adopted in communicating a knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. The attempt also to explain every thing on 
theoretical principles, even to the denial of every anomaly—just as if the 
Hebrew, granting even its divine origin, had not been for ages the common 
medium of intercourse between a multitude of frail human beings, whose 
imaginations neither will, nor can be confined within the narrow limits of 
theoretical rules—has, in no small degree, contributed to entangle the 
subject, and to retard, if not entirely to check, the progress of the learner.’ 
Pradtonae Hurwitz has taken every possible pains to avoid the errors of his 
“ORT and his grammar appears well calculated for all the purposes 
e had in view in composing it. Besides a very clear explication of the 
accidence of the language, it contains instructions in pronunciation, some 
easy and progressive reading lessons, with a literal translation, an explana- 
tion of the nature of the accents, and of their connexion with the vowel 
points; and lastly, exercises on the pronouns, and the verb. It is 
altogether a most excellent compendium of Hebrew grammar, and is 
admirably adapted to forward the student, by impressing on his mind 
the true principles of the language. We would suggest, that it would 
have been an addition of considerable benefit to the private reader, if the 
pronunciation of all the lessons had been given, instead of confining it to 
the four verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 





Art. XV.—Tales of a Physician. By W. H. Harrison. London: 
Jennings. 1829. 


Ir a medical man of strong feeling and kind heart were to keep a journal 
of the incidents as well as cases which he meets with in his practice, he 
might produce a volume which would vie with any, the most powerful, 
fictitious narrative. ‘There is merit in the ‘ Tales’ before us, but it is of a 
common-place kind, such, in fact, as we find in fifty works of the same 
class, without the writers ever thinking of assuming the character of phy- 
sicians, or feeling it necessary to use such a fiction for the basis of their 
narratives. The details given by our author are far too similar and senti- 
mental, to be any thing like what we might expect from a man whose heart 
is filled with the strong sense of human ill, and they have little of that 
power over the sympathies which belongs to the eloquence of truth. As 
the ‘ Tales of a Physician,’ therefore, we do not see much in them to praise, 
but as the simple inventions of a philanthropic and ingenious mind, they 
are really very pretty and amusing. A vein of amiable and highly moral 
feeling runs through the whole volume, and it only wants more variety of 


light and shade to make it worthy of a higher praise than we have been 
able to give it. 
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Art. XVI.—Jacobite Minstrelsy: with Notes illustrative of the Text, 
and containing Historical Details in relation to the House of Stuart, 
from 1640 to 1784. 


Ir is not the heroism or romance only of national spirit which is preserved 
in the popular songs of a country. Politics have at different times made 
an almost equal use of the muse as war, and a Tyrteeus have sometimes 
appeared with equal renown at the head of rival factions as of rival armies. 
The collection of ballads which we have now before us, is deserving of 
consideration, for their reference to a period, in which more than in any 
other in the history of the world, a contest founded in political differences 
assumed the striking and interesting character of one carried on by the 
deepest devotion to loyalty that ever lived in the breasts of a eat 

he ‘ Jacobite Minstrelsy’ is valuable for its faithful illustrations of 
the age in which it was composed, of the passions and sentiments which 
so powerfully ae some of the best and bravest men that ever took 
part in a struggle for either opinions or rights. But it also possesses some 
of the most genuine characteristics of poetry. It is often naked, destitute 
of all the usual ornaments of modern verse, and as rude and stern as a hill 
blast ; but it has a startling earnestness in its appeals to our attention, and 
not unfrequently its sternness passes away in some sudden burst et agen 
that fills the heart with pity for the devoted chevalier. We consider the 
present collection as meriting moreover great praise for its completeness, and 
for the excellent preface and illustrative notes which accompany the ballad. 
The following are selected as specimens of these stirring and powerful songs. 
The first refers to the rising of Lord Kenmure to join the English Jacobites. 


O KENMURE’S ON AND AWA. 


‘O kenmure’s on and awa, Willie, 

O Kenmure’s on and awa; 

And Kenmure’s lord’s the bravest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure’s band Willie ! 
Success to Kenmure’s band ! 

There’s no a heart that fears a Whig, 
That rides by Kenmure’s hand. 


‘ His lady’s cheek was red, Willie, 

His lady’s cheek was red, 

When she saw his steely jupes put on, 
Which smell’d 0’ deadly feud. 

Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, Willie, 
Here’s Kenmure’s health in wine, 

There ne’er was a coward o’ Kenmure’s blude, 
Nor yet 0’ Gordon’s line. 


* There's a rose in Kenmure's cap, Willie, 
There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap, 
He'll steep it red in ruddie heart’s blude, 
‘Afore the battle drap. 
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Here’s him that’s far awa, Willie, 
Here’s him that’s far awa, 

And here’s the flower that I lo’e best, 
The rose that’s like the snaw. 





*O Kenmure’s lads are men, Willie, 

O Kenmure’s lads are men, 

Their hearts and swords are metal true, 
And that their faes shall ken. 

They'll live, or die wi’ fame, Willie, 
They'll live, or die wi’ fame ; 

And soon wi’ sound o’ victorie 
May Kenmure’s lord come hame.’—p. 96. 


The next is a lament for Lord Maxwell, who, having made an un- 
successful insurrection, was taken prisoner, and condemned to be be- : 
headed, but afterwards escaped. 










* LAMENT FOR THE LORD MAXWELL. 


‘ Make mane, my ain Nithsdale, thy life’s i’ the fa’, 
The lealest 0’ thy bairns are drapping awa ; 
The rose i thy bonnet, whilk flourish’d aye sae braw, 
Is laigh wi’ the mools, since Lord Maxwell’s awa’ 
O wae be ’mang ye Southrons, ye traitor loons a’! 
Ye had him ay down, wha’s back’s at the wa’: 
I’ the eerie field o’ Preston your swords ye wadna draw ; 
He lies i’ cauld iron wha wad swappit ye a.” 


‘O wae be to the hand whilk drew nae the glaive, 
And cowed nae the rose frae the cap o’ the brave ! 
To hae thri’en ’mang the Southrons as Scotsmen aye thrave, 
Or ta’en a bloody neivefu’ o’ fame to the grave. 
The glaive for my country | doughtna then wield, 
Or I’d cock’d up my bonnet wi’ the best o’ the field ; 
The crousest should been cowpit owre i’ death’s gory fauld, 
Or the leal heart o’ some i’ the swaird should been cauld. 


‘Fu’ aughty simmer shoots o’ the forest hae I seen, 
To the saddle-laps in blude i’ the battle hae I been, 
But I never kend o’ dule till I kend it yestreen. 
O that I were laid whare the sods are growing green ! 
I tint half mysel when my gude lord I did tine: 
A heart half sae brave a braid belt will never bin’, 
Nor the grassy sods e’er cover a bosom half sae kin ; 
He’s a drap o’ dearest blude i’ this auld heart o’ mine. 








‘O merry was the lilting among our ladies a’, 
They dane’d i’ the parlour, and sang i’ the ha’, 
O Jamie he’s come o’er, and he'll put the Whigs awa ; 

But they canna dight their tears now, sae fast do they fa’, 
Our ladie dow does nought now but wipe aye her een, 

Her heart’s like to loup the gowd lace o’ her gown! 

She has buskit on her gay cleedin’, an’s aff for London town, 

And has wi’ her a’ the hearts o’ the countrie roun’. 
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* By the bud o’ the leaf, by the rising o’ the flower, 
Side the sang o’ the birds, where some burn tottles owre, 
I'll wander awa there, and big a wee bit bower, 
For to keep my gray head frae the drap o” the shower : 
And ay I'll sit and mane, till my blude stops wi’ eild, 
For Nithsdale’s bonny lord, wha wes bauldest i’ the field. 
O that I were wi’ him i’ death’s gory fauld! 
O had I but the iron on whilk hauds him sae cauld!’—pp 98—105. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A proposat has been issued for publishing the Scrope and Grosvenor 
Roll ;—the Proceedings in the Cause between Sir Richard Le Scrope and 
Sir Robert Grosvenor, in the reign of Richard the Second. This cause, 
relative to the coat armour of the parties above named, so remarkable in 
the annals of heraldry, lasted four years, and was tried before the Lord 
High Constable. The record abounds in valuable illustrations of history, 
and throws a strong light on the general state of society in the fourteenth 
century. Upwards of three hundred persons were examined on the ques- 
tion, who were either peers, bannerets, knights, or esquires, or abbots, 
priors, or other clergy: and as each of the peers, knights, and esquires, 
deposes to his age, the battle or siege at which he commenced his military 
career, the number of years, and the occasions on which he had borne 
arms, and to circumstances connected with his services, or the services of 
his ancestors; and as the clergy allude to manuscripts and monuments in 
their respective abbeys and churches,—this trial is rich beyond example in 
historical, biographical, and topographical facts. It is intended to print 
the Roll in one volume, to be illustrated by an Historical Preface, and 
Notes by Mr. Nicolas; and a subscription of five guineas from sixty per- 
sons has been called for, in order to set the work in motion and insure 
its completion, which n umber is filled up by distinguished literary sub- 
scribers. " 


Mr. E. H. Barker, editor of the English edition of Professor Anthon’s 
improved Lempriere, announces his intention to reprint in Parts, at stated 
periods, Dr. Webster's American Dictionary of the English language. 


The Loseley Papers; a collection of. original Letters and other MS. 
documents, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, preserved at 
the ancient seat of the More family at Loseley, in Surrey; edited, with 
connective and incidental notes, is announced by Mr. A. J. Kempe. This 
work contains curious documents relative to the period of Henry VIII. 


The Author of the Revolt of the Bees is about to publish Hambden in 
the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on the Errors and Improvement of 
Society. 

The Heraldry of Crests, 18me., containing nearly 4000 Crests, from 
engravings by the late J. P. Elven, with the bearers names alphabetically 
arranged, and remarks historical and explanatory, forming a Companion 
to Clark’s Easy Introduction to the Study of Heraldry, is in the press. 

Messrs. Dymond and Dawson, of Exeter, are about to publish a Map of 
England and Wales, upon a new plan, in which numerals and letters are 
substituted for the names of places and rivers. 
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Mr. Haas, of Berner-street, will again publish, this year, the beautiful 
Annual the Golden Lyre, or Specimens of the Poets of England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, witb, if possible, still greater elegance and uniqueness 
of style. 


Important Discovery.—At the sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
on the 29th ult., a letter was read from Dr. Dudon, stating that he has 
discovered a perfect solvent for the stone in the bladder, even when it is 
encysted. He requests the Academy to name commissioners, in whose 

he will make use of his solvent (which is in the form of powder) 
upon dead subjects, om mgd to his performing the experiment on a 
living person. The Academy has named Messrs. Dumeril, Boyer, and 
Magendie, to assist Dr. Dudon, and report upon his proceedings. At the 
same sitting, a paper was read on the discovery of two new caves filled 
with fossil bones—one at Combes, and the other at Sauvigard. The pre- 
sence of human bones, mingled with those of mammiferous animals, the 
species of which are extinct, was in these instances incontestable. They 
bear evident traces of the teeth of hyenas. The report states, that the 
excrement of the latter animal was also found. 


Pelham has been translated into German, and published at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, by Major Richard. The same gentleman also published a transla- 
tion of Almack’s Revisited, and has just finished a translation of the Dis- 
owned. The author of Almack’s Revisited, and of the Adventures of a 
King’s Page, says the same foreign journal, has resided for some years at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Moliére.—A complete edition of the works of Moliére has been pub- 


lished in the Polish language. The name of the translator is M. Frangois 
Kowalski. 


The following Works are ready for publication : 


A Complete History of Dairy Husbandry. By William Harley, Esq., 
of the Willow Bank Dairy. Glasgow. 8vo, plates. - 


Present State of the Tenantcy of Land in Great Britain, Part 2, com- 


prising the Highland and Grazing Districts. By L. Kennedy and G. B. 
rainger. Plates. 


The British Farmer’s (Quarterly) Magazine, No. 12, plates, 
Retirement, a Poem. By Thomas Stewart, Esq. 
Godesberg Castle, a Poem. By Miles T. Stapleton, Esq. 


The Speech of the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, on the relations of 
England with Portugal. 


The Freedom of Slave Children. By Otway Cave, Esq. 
Free Trade and Colonization of India. Second edition. 


The Law and Judicature of Elections. By C. Sinclair Cullen, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


The Second Volume of the Remains of Wilmot Warwick, by Henry 
Vernon, may be expected in the course of August. 


An interesting Tract on the Value and Application of Bones as a 
Manure, by the Doncaster Agricultural Association, is in the press. 
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Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, 2 
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Stephen’s Systematic Catalogue of British 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Josephine’s Memoirs, vol. 3, t 8vo. 
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HISTORY. 
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Palin’s Persians of A°schylus, Greek and 
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Monteath, on draining the Bogs of Ireland, 
8vo. 10s, 6d. bds. 

Bateman’s Synopsis, by Dr. A. T. Thomp- 
son, seventh edition, 8vo. 15s. bds, 

Nichols’s Autographs, imperial 4to.2/,15s. ; 
tinted 41. 4s. bds. 

Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 2 vols. 8vo. 
11. 8s. bds. 

The Mine, by the Rev. J. Taylor, 16mo. 
3s. Gd. bds. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, second edition, 8vo. 
18s. bds. 

Trotter's Sea-Weeds, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Matthews on Portions, 8ve. 12s. bds. 

Ham on Brewing, 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Caledonian Horticultural Transactions, vol. 
iv. part Il. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Hall’s ern tae Life, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Thompson’s Edinburgh School Atlas, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. hf-bd. 

Ventouillac’s French Librarian, 8vo. 18s, 
bds 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
The New Forest, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/.11s.6d. 
bds 


Old Court, 3 vols. post 8vo. Li. 11s.6d. bds. 

Sir Philip Gasteneys, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Devereux, by the Author of Pelham, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds. 

The Casket, second series, 2 vols. 12mo. 

17s. bds. 
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POBTRY. Scott’s Continuation of Church History, 
vol. 2, part 2. 8vo. 5s. bds, — 
Cain, the Wanderer, and other Poems, 8vo, The Commandment, with promises, 18mo. 
10s. 6d. bds. as. bebe. ‘ 
The Brunswick, a poem, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. | Perceval’s Peace Offering, 12mo. 4s. bds. 
Portraits of the Dead, post 8vo. 10s.6d.bds, | Baker’s German Pulpit, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
= German Poetry, vol. 2, 8vo. 15s. — on Christian Ministry, 12mo. 6s.6d, 
8. 
Lowe af the Poets, 2 vols. post 8vo. Ll. Is. — on Daniel’s Four Beasts, 8vo. 10s.6d. 
bds. - 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Frankland’s Constantinople, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chalmer’s Christian Defence, 24mo. 3s. 6d. 1l. 11s. 6d. bds. 
bds. Hall’s Sketches of North America, 8yo. 
Howe's Living Temple, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 10s. 6d. bds, 
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ELEVENTH VOLUME OF THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 


A. 


Azstracr of the fate of the Mahommedan 
Chiefs, who ascended the throne of 
India, 365 

Abraham, promise to, respecting Ishmael, 
its consequences, 486-489 

Adonis, Venus’ search after, described, 
234---her lamentation for his loss, 236 

Adventure of a Hindoo Heroine, 377 

Age, (The) reviewed, 122---extract from, 
on the love of money, 123---the author’s 
ideas on education, 123---a specimen of 
the ‘ Bathos’ in, 124 

Agricultural schools, 608. 

Alhama, account of its capture, by the 
Marquis of Cadiz, 434 

All for Love, by Southey, 415---extracts 
from, 421 

America, Nevado de Sorata the highest 
mountain of, 211---Nevados de Illemani, 
the second highest mountain of, 212 

America, state of language in, 453 

VOL, XI 
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Anecdotes of Dogs, 466 

Anne of Geierstein, 288---the hero’s peri- 
lousadventure described, 290---dialogue 
between Arthur and a Swiss Maiden, 
292---dialogue between Sir Archibald de 
Hagenbach and Kilian, 294---character 
of Margaret of Anjou, 298 

Apician Morsels, reviewed, 153 

Arabia, Burckhardt’s Travels in, 1---re- 
maining unchanged in language, man- 
ners and institutions, since the Pharaohs, 
1---characteristics of the natives, 2--- 
boundaries of Hedjez, and description of 
Mekka, 3---account of the Beitullah, or 
House of God, 4---of the Kaaba, and the 
famous black stone brought from heaven 
by the angel Gabriel, 5---tattooing prac- 
tised by the Mekkawys, 7---dress of the 
Mekkawys, 8---character of the delyls, 
or guides, 10---account of the females at 
Mekka, 12 

Arrow, (An) with a flint head, found ia 
the grave of a Celtic Chieftain, 133 
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Arminius, Account of, by Luden, 579 

Architectural Antiquities, interest connected 
with the study, 491 

Ass, (The) domesticated by the Oriental 
Adamic race, 23 

Astarte, represented by Milton as the 
moon, 239 ; 

Astronomy not so exact a science as is 
usually believed, 522---M. Chabrier’s 
new system of, 521 

Atheism, attempt to propagate it through- 
out France, 397 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, lasciviousness 
of, 286---death of her son Photius, 287 

Aversa, account of the Hospital of, 181 

Azores, Two Bodies belonging to an un- 
known race of men thrown upon the, 
204 


B. 


Bapapvitrt Cuico, prophecy at his birth, 
433---his death, 445 

Bacon, (Lord) his character compared with 
that of Locke, 499---his humility and 
simplicity, ib. 

Ball’s Lectures on Shakespeare, 308 

Barchochebas’ Description of the Condition 
of the Hebrews, after the destruction of 
their City, 255 

Battle of Trafalgar, Details of the, 224 

Battle of Marignan described, 567 

Bayard (Chevalier) anecdote of, 570 

Beaver’s, (Capt. P.) Life and Services, by 
Smyth, 189---his birth, 190---appointed 
President of the island of Bulama, 191--- 
punishment of a Manjack who attempted 
to stab him, 195---abandonment of bu- 
lama, and return to England, 196---an 
‘account of one of his exploits, 196--- 
capture of La Prima, 197---his memo- 
rial to Lord Mulgrave, 198—his death, 
199 

Bedlam, Halliday's account of, 178---table 
of the regular diet of patients in, 188 

Beitallah, or house of God at Mekka, de- 
scription of, 4 

Belisarius, Life of, by Lord Mahon, 274--- 
description of his voyage to Africa, 276 
---his defeat and capture of Gelimer, 
279---his expedition against the Goths 
in Italy, 281---account of his taking of 
Naples, 281---his stratagem to obtain 
possession of Ravenna, 286---lascividus- 
ness of his wife, Antonina, 287 
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Bellchores’ Visit to the Colony of Bulama, 
191 

Belzoni, his conduct not approved of uy M. 
Gau, 494---his discoveries at Yssambul, 
494 

Biographie Universelle, (vol. xxi.) re- 
viewed, 584 

Biot’s Life of Sir Isaac Newton, translated 
in the Library of Useful Knowledge, 585 

Biographer, duties of, 498 

Boat-racing among the Burmans, descrip- 
tion of, 330 

Blumenbach, on the Acquirements and 
Capacity of Negroes, 20 

Bory de St. Vincent’s Classification of the 

Waters which cover three-fourths of the 
globe, 200---remarks on the depth of the 
sea, 204---reflections upon the colour of 
the sea, 207---remarks on thelimit of eter- 
nal snows and glaciers, 208 

Botany, Remarks on the Study of, 337 

Bottom of the Sea, Conjecture of the form 
and appearance of the, 205 

Bowles’ Hermes Britannicus, 124---on the 
Celtic God Tanarus, 128---the Mercury 
of the Britons, 129---on the Celtic and 
Druidical worship of one Great God, 

131---on the Celtic harp, 132 
Brasse’s Edition of Sophocles Gdipus re- 
viewed, 153 

Brayley’s Londiniana reviewed, 138 

Britton’s Picture of London, 304 

Brooke’s (Lord) Account of Sir Philip 
Sidney, 72---his description of Sir Phi- 
lip’s quarrel with Lord Oxford, 75. 

Brown's Biographicat Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of Dogs, 466 

Brunswick, (The) a Poem, reviewed, 514--- 
subject of, the fall of the Brunswick 
Theatre, 515---written in imitation of the 
style of Don Juan, tb.---extracts from, 
519---character of, ibid. - 

Buddhists, The, Believers in Materialism, 
46 

Bulama, Colonization of, set on foot, 191--- 
situation described, 191---dreadful state 
of the colony, 194---abandonment of, ‘by 
the colony, 196 

Burckhardt, Travels of, in Arabia, 1 

Burman Empire, Extent and Boundaries of 
the, 317---account of the nations by 
which it is inhabited, 321---population, 
324. 

Burmans, Tribes of the, 318---antiquity of 
their historical records, 319---Alompra, 
founder of their present dynasty, 
their knowledge of the arts, ignorance of 
geography, ideas df immortality upon 
earth, 322- .-extent and manner of educa- 




















tion, 323---their la e and literature, 
323---specimen of their superstition and 
credulity, 325 

Byron, (Lord) probably repented of his 
having written Don Juan, 519 


Cc. 


Caviz, Character of the Marquis of, 434 

Cabanis misrepresents the principles of 
Locke, 505 

Caius Marius, character of, by Luden, 578 

Calcutta, Satirical Verses on, 117 

Camden, on Sir Philip Sidney’s works, 71 

Canada, Three Years in, 446 

Carolina, Locke’s scheme for the govern- 
ment of, abortive, 500 

Cartar, coroner for Kent, singular instruc - 
tions to a jury, 601. 

Caspians, Table of, 201 

Celtic and Druidical worship of one Great 
Goa, 131 

Celtic Warrior’s Grave, The, 136 

Chaldeans, observations on the religion of 
the, 125 

Ch arybdis, description of its raging, 455 

Cherry-laurel Water, powerful poisonous 
quality of, 348 

Christian Souvenir, The, 467 

Clearing a Country of Wood, singular sug- 
gestion for the, 450 

Clergy, State of, in Russia, during the era 
of Peter the Great, 67 

Coptic, identified with the ancient lan- 
guage of Egypt, by Kircher, 554 

Copy-right, sums received by Locke for, 
511-12 

Colour of the Sea, Remarks on the, 205 

Columbian Species, The, Account of, 27 

Constantinople, by Charles Mac Farlane, 
reviewed, 529 

Constable de Bourbon, account of, 572 

Corbies, The Twa’, Ballad of, 270 

Cornet, Peace Campaigns of a, 214---his 
Parentage, 218----Examination at the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 
220 

Coroners, instances of their management, 
600 

Coste’s French Translation of Locke's 
Essay, 506 

Courtship, Turkish mode of, 547 

Cousin’s, (Victor) History of Philosophy, 
37. ; 

Charlemagne, Account of, by Luden, 585 

Chabrier’s New System of Astronomy, 521 
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---his notions of a sidereal fluid, 523--- 
supposes it convected with Atmospheric 
Electricity, 524---Planetary movements 
explained by, ib,---his liquide sideral 
anticipated by Lord Byron, 426---his ac- 
count of the moon, 527---his system 
similar to Des Cartes’s, 528 

Champollion, his inadequacy te the task of 
comhiaie ar A an 556 a 

Christianity, Infidel “argument against, 
refuted, 477---compared with Ismalism, 
484 

Chronology of the Egyptians, 557 

Crawfurd’s Journal of an Embassy to the 
Court of Ava, 3:7 

Creech's Translation of Lucretius’ Invoca- 
tion to Venus, 246 

Creuzer, his account of the funeral rites in 
ancient Egypt, 561 

Currents of the Ocean, 201 

Cutting out of a Vessel described, 226 

Cuvier’s, (Baron) Varieties of the Human 
Race, 18 

Cyprus, Worship of Venus at, 238---de- 
scription of her temple there, 241 


D. 


DancinG Girts, their performances at Ava 
described, 335 

Day in Switzerland and Florence, 425 

Deformity, effect of on the Mind, 149 

Deity, Spherical Form of the, as supposed 
by Aristophanes, 48 

Delort’s History of Philosophers, and Lite- 
rary Persons confined in the Bastille and 
at Vincennes, 351 

Depth of the Sea, Remarkson the, 204 

Desmoulins’ Table of Eleven Species of 
Mankind, 19 

Dogs, Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes 
of, 466 

Domitian'’s Couvocation of the Senate to 
know in what fish-kettle the turbot pre- 
sented to him should be cooked, 152 

Dress, Mode of, among the Mekkawys, 8 

Dromedary, The, Domestication of, by the 
Oriental Adamic Race, .3 

Druids, Origin of their doctrine referred of 
Thebes, 133 

Duffin, on Deformity of the Spine in Fe- 
males, 147---on the Conductors of Board - 
ing Schools, 148---on the subject of 
Stooping, 148---on the effect which De- 
formity-has upon the mind and disposi- 
tion, 149 
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Dusserron, (Anguetil) his reproach against 
the English, 363 
Dumeril’s Classification of Man, 18 


E. 


Evew Hatt, Poem of, 262 

Education, Locke’s opinion of the system 
of, followed at Oxford, 503 

Education in Germany, 604. 

Meyptians, The, first built Temples to the 

ods, 126---their chief divinities des- 

cribed, 127---forbidden to pronounce the 
name of Hermes, 127. 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics, account of, 550- 
552 


Egyptian Architecture derived from Nubia, 
496---Granite buildings, date of, 496 

Electricity, Atmospheric, its rapidity of 
movement, 524 

Elegy on Sir R. R. Gillespie, extract from 
the, 118 

Elphin, The Misfortunes of, noticed, 304. 

E] Zagal, King of Granada, 441---sequel of 
his fortunes, 444 

Encyclopadia of Plants, 337 

Enthusiasm, Natural History of, 159 

Epigram, on Pelisson and Mademoiselle 
Scudery, 354---Epigram by Mademoiselle 
Scudery, on seeing her own portrait, 


Epithets given to Venus, 242 

Essays, (On the) of Truth, &c. 461 

Essay, (Locke’s) on the Human Under- 
standing, first germ of, 504 

Euchemerus’ Representation, that the Gods 
of Antiquity are Deified Mortals, 124. 

Eve of Venus, Description of the celebra- 
tion of the, 244 

Evidence, Medical, Dr, G. Smith, upon, 
698 


Evidence of Observation and Testimony,521 
---its application to Astronomy, 522 
Extractor, The, noticed, 153 


F. 


Facetious letter of Locke's, 508 

Faith and Justification, Doctrine of, 519- 
621 

Fine, the Symbol of God, afterwards wor- 
shipped as the Divinity whom it was 

originally designed to represent, 125 
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Fire-ship, A, Expedition related, 228 


Fitche’s System, 94---his Character, ib.--- 
Character of his Philosophy, 95 

Flowers of Faney, by Schultes, 31---Cha- 
racter of the Work, 33---Extracts from, 
34. 

Fluxions, discovery of, 590. 

Forster's (Rev. C.) Mahometanism Un- 

& veiled, 475---object of the work, 486--- 
argument from the spread of Ismalism 

ainst Christianity refuted, 477---Pla- 

giarism of Mahomet, 478---Mussulman 
character, 479---causes of Mahomet’s 
success, 450---permanency of Ismalism, 
482---simplicity of its ritual, 483---pa- 
rallel between it and Christianity, 484--- 
promise to Abraham respecting Ishmael, 
a cause of the success of Ismalism, 466- 
489---Mahometanism and Judaism com- 
pared, 489---summary of Mr. Forster, 
490 

Foucquet’s Letter to Mademoiselle Du- 
plessis Belieore, 355---Imprisonment, ib. 
---Orders Addressed by Louis to Saint 
Mars, for his safe custody, 357---his 
death, 360 

Francis the First, king of France, life and 
times of, reviewed, 565---was the last of 
the chivalrous kings, 566---his conduct 
at and after the battle of Marignan, 567 
- -anecdote of, 570---his treaty with 
Charles the Fifth, 572---Probable cau- 
ses of his death, 575 

Frank Mildmay, Adventures of, 222 

Fridolin, Story of, 457 


G. 


Gattes Lopce, Humorous Account of a 
Dinner Party at, 220 

Garland, The, 429 

Gau’s Monuments of Nubia, reviewed, 491 
---Interest of Architectural Antiquities, 
491---Discoveries in Egypt, 492---M. 
Gan refuses to accompany Baron de Sack 
to the East, and proceeds on his own 
limited resources, 493 ---Different conduct 
of M. Gau and Belzoni, 494---Disco- 
veries at Yssambul, ib.---Nubian monu- 
ments the types of Architecture, 495--- 
Lower Nubia the cradle of ditto,495--Mo- 
numents in Hindostan more modern than 
the Nubian, 495---Granite buildings in 
Egypt, 496---Inscriptions, 497-+-Nature 
of, 498 




















Gauden, (Bishop) whether he wrote lcéu 
Basilicon, 520 

Gelimer, his capture at Papua described, 
279 

Geography, Physical, treated on, 200 

Germany, education in, 604. 

German Nation, History of, by Luden, 
575 

Gheias-ood-Deen Shah Bahmuny, Story of 
366 

Glastonbury Abbey, Lines from, 119 

Goethe, Characteristic of, and of his Poem 
of Faust, 88 

Granada, Chronicle of the Conquest of, 
430---Attack on Zahara, 433---Prophecy 
of its downfal under Bobadil Chico, 
438---daring exploits at the Siege of, 441 
---occupation by the Spaniards, 443 

Grave, The Celtic Warrior's, 136 

Gray’s Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip 
Sidney, 70---his opinion of the Arcadia, 
78---remarks on the Defence of Poesy, 
78---narrative of the circumstances at- 
tending his death, 79 

Granite buildings of Egypt, date of their 
commencement, 496 

Gravitation, discovery of, 589. 

Grenville’s, (Lord) Oxford and Locke, 513 

Gregoire’s History of Religious Sects, 395 
---account of the present Knights-Tem- 
plars, 399 } 

Grecian Mythology, asserted to be derived 
from the Egyptian, 554 

Guelph, amusing description of the found- 
ing of the town of, 451 

Guigniaut, La Venus de Paphos ¢t eon 
Temple par, 231 

Gulf-stream, account of the, 202---of two 
bodies belonging to an unknown race of 
men, throwo by this stream upon the 
shores of the Azores, 204 


H. 


Hazeert the Grim, 271 

Halliday’s Account of the Management 
of the Principal Asylums iv this Coua- 
try, 178 

Halliday’s General View of Lunatic Asy- 
lums, 173 

Hall’s Sketches of Irish Character, 403 

Hall of Audience in the Palace of Ava, 
Description of, 333 

Harem, ‘Turkish, account of, 545 

Harp of Innisfail, reviewed, lines from, 
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introducing the account of a Stag-huat, 
120---extract fiom the Legend of the 
Lakes, 121 

Ilarp, The, used by the Celts and Druids, 
of similar form and description, 132 

Harrison's Tales of a Physician, 612. 

Hebrew, Hurwitz's elements of, 612. 

Hebrews, History of their Commonwealth, 
247---their condition under the judgee, 
254----after the destruction of ir 
city, 255---their priservation ag q dis- 
tinct nation, 258---remarkable speech of 
one of their Rabbis, 259 

Hedjez, boundaries ef, $---description of a 
portioa of, 16 

Helena, St., Verses on, 116 

Herder, Character of, 89 

Hermes Britannicus, by Mr. Bowles, 124 

Hermes, The, of the Egyptians, remanks 
upon, 127---the striking relations he- 
tween him and the Hindoo Brahma, ib. 

Hieroglyphics, Lectures upon, by Spineto, 
550---tircher’s explanation of the Hiero- 
glyphics of Egppt, 553---Zodaic of Den- 
déra, 558 

Hindoo Architecture, more modern than 
the Nubian, 495 

History of Russia and Peter the Great, 52 

History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 247 
---account of the Office of the Judges, 
252---advantages of its institation--- coa- 
dition of the Hebrews in the time of 
the Judges, 254 

Hohenlobe, Priace, report of his Charac- 
ter, Learning, Abilities, and Miracles, 
107 

Herse, The, its first employment and sub- 
jection, 24 

Humboldt’s Table of Nature, reviewed, 200 
---his ideas respecting the exteat of Vol- 
canoes, 214 

Hume’s Statement of the Intellectual capa- 
cities of Negroes, 20 

Hiurwitz, Elements of Hebrew, 611 

Hutcheson, ( Dr.) bis conceptions of Lacke’s 
principles, 507 


I, 


Icén Basilike, who was the author of, 519 

Lynisrart, Harp of, reviewed, 120 

Intelligence, Literary and Miscellaneous, 
155 ) 

Intelligence, Literary, 470---Miscellanggus, 
471 
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Intelligence, Literary, 312---Miscellaneeus, 
313 

Introduction, The, of Idolatry, 125 

Innate Ideas, Locke's refutation of the 
doctrine of, 504 

Inscriptions, Nubian, 498 

Inquests, Coroner’s, instances of badly con- 
ducted, 600. 

Images, First, Idolatry of, 125 

Imagination, Excesses of the, 164 

Irving’s Chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada, 430 

Irish Character, Sketches of, 403---Tale of 
Peter the Prophet, 405 

Ishmael, promise concerning, fulfilled, 486- 
489 

Ismalism pitted by Infidels against Chris- 
tianity, 477---causes of its spread, 480, 
486-489--.its permanency, 482---simpli- 
city of its ritual, 483---parallel between 
it and Christianity, 484---compared with 
Judaism, 489 

Ivan LV. Character of, 61 


J. 


Jacosite Minstrelsy reviewed, 613. 

Jains, The, Materialists in Philosophy, 46 

Jani’s Art of Latin Poetry, 154 

Janissaries, methods taken to weaken the 

wer of the, 539 

John Huss, a Poem, 427---Specimens of 
its Composition, 428 

Jews, Character of, in London, 102---Ac- 
count of their state of bondage in Ispahan, 
ib.---their degradation and humiliation 
at Shiraz, ib.---their deplorable state in 
Georgia, 104--worldly-mindedness of the 
Jews at Teflis, 105---their character, 106 
---strange report of the Jews of Abyssi- 
nia, 107 

Judges, Account of the Office of the, among 
the Hebrews, 252---advantages cf their 
institution, 253---condition of the people 
under them, 254 

Judaism, compared with Ismalism, 489 

Jupiter, astronomical fancies respecting, 522 


K. 


KaaBa, Account of, 5 

Kant’s Philosophy, noticed, 93---effects of 
it, 95 

Keikobad, description of manners during 
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the closing part of his reign, 373--- 
account of his death, 374 
King, (Lord) his Life of Locke, 498--- 
singular omission of, 500 
Knights-Templars, Account of the present, 
399---character of thei order, creed, 
symbolic rites, 410 


L. 


Laxe’s Translations from Schiller, 454 

Ladies, Turkish, their manners, 547 

Lanciego, Interesting Story of, 329 

Language in America, State of, 453 

Lectures on Shakespeare, Notice of, 308 

Legend of the Lakes, Extract from, 121 

Lemnian Mysteries, the Four Gods of the, 
127 : 

Leroux, Character of, 410 

Library, The, of Religious Knowledge, 
reviewed, and extract from, 150 

Limit of Eternal Snows and Glaciers, 208 

Literature, German, by Menzel, 81---com- 
prised in 13 divisions, 83---poetry con- 
sidered theatrical, 84---of Fone genius of 
the great poets, 85---characterist'cs of 
German poetry, 86 --character of Schil- 
ler’s composition, 88---characteristic of 
Goethe, and his poem of Faust, ib.---ob- 
servations on Sir W. Scott’s poetry, ib.--- 
in historical romance, 89---an outline of 
German philosophy, 91 

Locke, (Life of) by Lord King, reviewed, 
498---duties of a biographer, ib.---cha- 
racter of Locke compared with that of 
Lord Bacon, 499---singular failure of 
Locke in Practical Politics, not men- 
tioned by Lord King, 500---his political 
Character, 501---opinion of Sir James 
Mackintosh, 502---sources from which 
Lord King compiled, ib.---Locke’s opi- 
nion of za Baw 1 at Oxford, 503---First 
germ of the Essay on Human Under- 
standing, 504---misstatements of Cabanis 
and the French Materialists refuted, 505 
---Coste’s French translation of the 
Essay, 506---character of Locke as a man 
of the world, 507---exemplified in a 
facetious letter, 508---Locke’s Corres- 
poudence with Newton, 510---extract 
from, 511---Prices received for Copy- 
right, 511, 512--. history of his expulsion 
from Oxford, 512---Persecution of 
abroad, 514 

Loudon, (J. C.) on Parochial Education in 

















Germany, 604---extracts from, eran 
the schools in Baden, 607---Wurtem- 
berg, 609. 

London Stone, the Lapis Milliaris of the 
Romans, account of, 140---description by 
Stowe, 140 

Londiniana, by Wedlake Brayley, 138 

London, Fitz-Stephen’s account of, 142 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, 337 

Lucretius’ Invocation to Venus, 246 

Luden’s History of the German Nation, re- 
viewed, 575---character of the author and 
of the work, 576---his uncompromising 
nationality, 577---his character of Caius 
Marius, 578---his account of Arminius, 
579---his account of Charlemagne, 585 

Lunatic Asylums, Parliamentary Inquiries 
into, 173---Parliamentary Returns of the 
number of individuals confined in them 
throughout the kingdom, 177---Halliday’s 
account of the management of the prin- 
cipal Asylums in England, 178---the 
patients in that at Wakefield employed 
at their various trades and in rural occa- 
pations, 179---account of the Asylums 
at Sonnenstein, 180---at Aversa, 18]--- 
of the Hospital of Senavra, 182---of the 
Villa Antonina, 183---account of the 
state of one of Mr. Warburton’s, estab- 
lishments in the parish of Marie-la- 
bonne, 185---Solomon’s details of pa- 
tients confined in the Crib-rooms, 187 
---table of the regular diet of patients in 
Bedlam, 188 


M. 


MactaccaArt’s Three Years in Canada, 
446 

Mackintosh, (Sir James) his opinion re- 
specting Locke, 502 

Mac Farlane’s, (Charles) Constantinople, 
reviewed, 529---general account of the 
work, ib.---his description of the sale of 
a slave, 532---his character of the Turks, 
ib.---his character of the sultan Mah- 
mood, 533-.--his account of the means 
taken to undermine the Janissaries, 539 

Madden’s, (R. R.) Travels in Turkey, &c. 
reviewed, 529---character of the work, 
530---his account of the Turkish charac- 
ter, 531---his account of a Turkish 

Harem, 545---Turkish mode of courtship, 
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547---education in Turkey, 548---Turk- 
ish polygamy, ib.---Slave Besser, ib, 

Maelgow Gwyneth, 305 

Mahomet, causes of his success, 
486—489—his plagiarism, 478 

Mahometanism Unveiled, by Forster, 475--- 
see Forster 

Mahmood, (Sultan) his character, 533--- 
history of, 534 

Mahmood’s Success over the Hindoo Army, 
369---his taking of Somnat, 370---an 
anecdote of his justice, 371 

Mahon’s Life of Belisarius, 274---his de- 
scription of the advance of the Gothic 
forces against the Eternal City, 284 

Maie Poole, The, described by Stubbes, 
145 

Manjack, Punishment of a, by Lieutenant 
Beaver, at Bulama, 195---account of the 
surly disposition of, 195 

Mankind, Varieties and Distribution of, 
18---Dumeril’s Classification of Man, id. 
---Cuvier’s Three Varieties, ib.--- Virey's 
table of two species distinguished by the 
facial angle, 19---Desmoulins’ table of 
eleven species of, ib.---Bory de St. Vin- 
cent’s classification of, ih---account of 
Negroes, 20---account of the Oriental 
Adamic Race, 21---of the Neptunian 
Species, 25---of the Colombian Species, 
27 


480— 


Manning, (Rev. Owen) his Discourse on 
Faith and Justification, 519 

Marie-la-bonne, Account of Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s Lunatic Establishment in the parish 
of, 185 

Marignan, battle of, described, 567 

Materialists, (French) misrepresent 
principles of Locke, 505 

Marriages at Mekka, how conducted, 15 

Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. G, Smith upon, 
598 

Medina Sidonia, noble conduct of the 
Duke of, 437 

Mediterraneans, Table of, 20 

Mekka, Titles of, the birth-place of Ma- 
hommed, its situation, 3---description of 
the Beitullah, or house of God, 4---ac- 
count of the Kaaba, and of the Black © 
Stone brought from heaven by Gabriel, 
5---character of the Delyls, or Guides, 
10---the dress and manuers of the fe- 
males, 12---of the Mekkawys, 13---their 
accomplishments, 14---song of the Sakas 
or water-carriers, 15---celebration of 
marriage-feasts, ib. 

Menzel’s German Literature, 
prised in 13 diyisions, 83 


the 


81---com- 
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Mercury, the Chief God of the Britons, 
129 

Merlet’s French Grammar, notice of, 303 

Minstrelsy, Jacobite, reviewed, 613 

Misfortunes of Liphin, The, notice of, 304 

Money, Lines on the Love of, 123 

Monuments of Nubia, facts relating to, 
491, 498 

Moon, contradictory opinions of Astro- 
pomers respecting, 526---M. Chabrier’s 
account of, 527 

Mountains, Table of the highest, 212 

Murray’s Glance at some of the Beauties 
and Sublimities of Switzerland, 468 

Musco , Observations on, 349 

Mushrooms, the Relish of the Gods, 152 

Mussulman character---479 


N. 


Navat Officer, The, reviewed, 222---details 
of the battle of Trafalgar, 224---cutting 
out of a vessel from under the enemies’ 
batteries, 226---a fire-ship expedition 
narrated, 228 

Negroes, Account of, 20 

Nevados de Illemani, the second mountain 
in point of Altitude in America, 212 

Nevado de Soraté, the highest mountain 
explored in America, 211 

Neptunian Species, The account of, 25 

Newton, (Sir Isaac) his correspondence 
with Locke, 510---extracts from, 511 

Newton, (Sir Isaac) Life of, 584---account 
of in the History of Grantham, 586--- 
discovery of gravitation, 589---his dis- 
covery of fluxions, 590---correspondence 
with Flamstead, ib.---conversation with 
Conduit, 595----imbecility of Newton, 
597. 

Niagara, Falls of, Accounts of the, 449 

Nubian Monuments, 491---more ancient 
than the Egyptian, 495---more ancient 
than the Hindoo, 495 

— the cradle of Egyptian Architecture, 


Ocran, Currents of, 201 
Oceans, Table of, 200 
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(Edipus Rex of Sophocles, by Brasse, no. 
ticed, 153 
Oriental Adamic Race, Origin of, 21--- 
settlement in the plains of Senaar, dis- 
rsion thence, 22---establishment in 
alestine, their belief of one only and 
eternal God, domestication of the Dro- 
medary and Ass, 23---employment of 
the Horse, 24 
Osiris, of the Egyytians, symbolical repre- 
sentations of the, 127 
Oxford, Locke’s expulsion from, 512---bis 
opinion respecting, as a schoo! of leara- 
ing, 503 


PapvuNn-ManG, the Burman Usurper, charac- 
ter and death of, 320 

Parliamentary Inquiries into Lunatic Asy- 
lums, 173---returns of individuals coa- 
fined in them throughout England, 177 

Parmenides’ philosophy the most perfect 
idealism, 51 

Parnell’s translation of the Eve of Venus 
cited, 244 

Parochial education in Germany, 604---io 
Scotland, 605---in Silesia, 606. 

Parry’s Legendary Cabinet, 260 

Pasupatas’, The, notion of Supreme God 
being the world’s cause, 46 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet, 214---paren- 
tage of the hero, and reception of a cor- 
netcy, 218---descriptive outlines of a 
still-hunt, 219---humorous account of a 
dinner party at Galtee lodge, 220. 

Pelisson, the manner by which he taught a 
spider to be familar with him during his 
imprisonment in the Bastille, 361---his 
liberation, ib. 

Peter, the Great, account of his youth, 65--- 
his elevation to the government of the 
empire, 66---observations terminating his 
history, 69 

Peter the Prophet, Tale of, 406 

Petreléum, or Stone Oil, account of the, 326 

Philosophers, The Ionian, supposed mate- 
terialists, 46 

Philosophy, (German) an outline of, 91--- 
en what principles a change was first 
attempted to be made, 92---Kant’s philo- 
sophy described, 93---Fitche’s system, 
94---character ‘of Schelling’s and of his 

school, 95 














Philosophy, History of, by Victor Cousia, 


37---Thales, 
of, ib. 

Poetry, recent march of, towards improve- 
ment, 517 

Political character of Locke, 501 

Plagiarism of Mahomet, 478 

Planetary Motions as explained by M. Cha- 
brier, 524 

Planets, (New) discrepant calculations of 
Astronomers respecting, 522 

Plants, Encyclopedia of, 337 

Poetry, German, characteristics of, 86--- 
description of romantic---of the wonder- 
ful, 87 

Polygamy in Turkey, 548 

Poverty of ancient Poetry, in comparison 
with the subjects which Christianity pre- 
sents, 167 

Prima, La, capture of, by Captain Beaver, 
197 

Proud, Lady Margaret, conclusion of the 
ballad of the, 267 


inventor of, 39-.-origin 


Q. 


Queen of May, song of the, 272 
Quercus, remarks upon several species of, 
345 


R. 


Raymownp’s Popular Sketches, 408 

Rideau Canal, in Canada, account of the, 
447 

Rise of the Mahommedan power in India, 
history of the, 362 

Ritual, Simplicity of the Mahometan, 183 

Romanoff, Mikhail, elevated to the throne 
of Russia, 63 

Rosetta Stone, 558 

Rowbotham’s Lessons in German Litera- 
ture, 308 

Russia, war of the Ottomans with, in 
1805-12, 540 

Russia, Segur’s history of, 52---a sketch of 
its empire, 53---its early connexion with 
the Greeks, 54---the vast extent of its 
empire in 862, and the frightful state of 
anarchy to which it was long subject, 56 
---its subjection to the Tartars, a period 

of 223 years, 60 
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Russians, The anvient history of the ; ori- 
gin; the union of their piratical hordes 
uuder Rarik ; attachment to their chief- 
tains ; character of their prince Oleg, 55 
---reflections on their reversion into bar- 
barism, 57 


Sacatrices to Venus, 243 

oy or Water-carriers of Mecca, song 
of, 15 

Sanc’hyas, philosophical principles of the, 45 

Sarum, Celtic derivation of, 134 

Scotland, Leigh’s new Pocket Read-book of, 
154 

Scott’s, Sir Walter, poetry described as a 

_ new but not perfected species, 89 

Schelling’s Philosophy described, 95 

Schiller, character of his composition, 88 

Schiller’s saying respecting science, 97 

Scuddery’s (Mademoiselle,) epigram on 
seeing her own portrait, 354 

Scamander, supposed to be at the present 
time only a small brook, 342 

Sea, remarks on the depth of the, 204--- 
its greatest depth conjectured, 205--- ap- 
pearances of its bottom supposed to 
resemble the surface of continents, 205- -- 
observations on its colour, ib. 

Seas, Table of, 200 

Segur’s History of Russia and Deter the 
Great, 52---his reflections on the reversion 
of the Rassians into barbarism, 67--- 
concluding observations on the history of 
Peter the Great, 69 

Senavra, account of the Hospital of, 182 

Sharp, (Archbishop of York) his Discourses 
on Faith and Justification, 519 

Siddy Mowla, extraordinary character of, 
375 

Sideral fluid, M. Chabrier’s notions of, 523 

Sidney’s, Sir Philip, Miscellaneous Works, 
70---character of him by Camden, 71--- 
account of him by Lord Brooke, 72 
---chief incidents in the life of, 73---ex- 
tract from one of his letters to Queen 
Elizabeth, 74---his dispute with the Earl 
of Oxford described by Lord Brooke, 75 
character of his Arcadia, 77---remarks on 
his Defence of Poesy, 78---narrative of 
the circumstances attending his death, 79 

Sketches, Popular, 408---character of Le- 
roux and his associates, 410 
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Slave Sale described, 532---Slave Bazaar 
described, 648 


Society, ress and prospects of, 382--- 
hopes of, described, 393 
Soldier, Trait of character of a, discoverable 
in an anecdote, 393 
Sonnenstein, account of the hospital of, 180 
Souvenir, The Christian, 467 
Smith, (Dr. G.) Hints for the Examination 
of Medical Witnesses, reviewed, 598--- 
description of a Coroner’s inquest, 599--- 
singular one at Lewisham, 601---his case 
of Mr. Fadyen, 603. 
— Life and Services of Captain P. 
eaver, 189---account of the Colony at 
Bulama, 191---visit of Bellchore, 191 
Snows and Glaciers, Remarks on the limit 
of eternal, 208 
Species, The Neptunian, an account of, 25 
---Columbian, 27 
Spencer’s Day in Switzerland, and Florence, 
425---Passages from, 426 
Spineto, (Marquis) Lectures on Hierogly- 
phics and Egyptian Antiquities, reviewed, 
550---character of the author’s specula- 
tions, 551---his partiality for Egypt, and 
prejudices against Greece, 564 
Stag-hunt, an account of a, 120 
Stars, The, reverenced as a part of the 
Creator himself, 125. 
St. Paul’s Church, once a fashionable 
lounging place, 146 
Still-hunt, descriptive outlines of a, 219 
Stooping, a passage from Duffin on the sub- 
ject of, 148 
Stories of Popular Voyages and Travels, 
468 
Subooktugee, story of, 368 
Sultana Ruzeen Beeguin, her character and 
fate, 372 
Swan’s Essay, notice of, 302 
Switzerland, a day in, 425 
Switzerland, glance at some of the beauties 
and sublimities of, 468 
Sylphium, sold for its weight in silver 
among the ancients, 341 


Teste of oceans and seas, 200---of the 
highest mouutains of the globe, 212 

Tales of a Physician, 612. 

Taliesin’s song against the bards, 32 
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‘Tamerlane, account of his seizure of the 
throne of Dehly, 379 

Tartarus, account of, 560 

Tanarus, or Tarauis, the Zevs Bpovraws of 
the Celts, 128 

Tattooing practised by the Mekkawys, 7 

Thales, inventor of p os be- 
lief in the existence of a divine nature, 
40 

Theatre, ( Brunswick) Satirical Poem on the 
fall of, 514-519 

Thebes, account of the harps found in the 
caves of, 135 

Theophilanthropism, 398 

Todd, (Rev. H. J.) his answer to Dr. 
Wordsworth respecting the author of Icén 
Basilicon, 519---his doctrine of saving 
and justifying faith, 520, 521 

Tortoise, the, a type of the Sanc’by as phi- 
losophy, 46 

Trafalgar, details of the battle of, 244 

Truth, essays on, 461 

Turks, character of, by M‘Farlane, 532--- 
by Madden, 531 

Turkey, Education 
in, ib. 

Turkish Courtship, mode of, 547---Ladies, 
ib 


in, 548---Polygamy 


Useful Knowledge, Library of, reviewed, 
584 


V. 


Vavp, catalogue of the living natural objects 
of the Canton of, 469 

Vervain, introduced into England by the 
Druids for religious purposes, 342 

Vessel, the cutting out of a, from within 
reach of the enemies batteries, 226 

Venus, worship of, 231---her search after 
Adonis described, 234---her lamentation 
for his loss continued, 236---introduction 
of her worship into Cyprus as recorded 
by Tacitus, 238---description of her tem- 
ple at Cyprus, 241---the epithets given 
to the goddess, 242---sacrifices to, 243--- 
celebration of the eve of Venus described, 
244 

Vladimir Monomachus’ advice to his chil- 
dren on his death-bed, 59 

Villa Antonini, account of the lunatic asylum 
of, 183 

Village Patriarch, the, 110---stanzas from, 
113 





Vincent’s (Bory de St.) varieties and distri- 
buticn of mankind, 18.--his classification 
of the human race, 19. 

Virey’s Table of two species of the human 
race distinguished by the facial angle, 19 

Visits to the Religious World, notice of, 
307--.specimen of its style, 307 

Unitarianism, growth of, 397 

Voyages and Travels, Stories of Popular, 
468 


W . 


Wakerietp, Lunatics employed at their 
trades in the asylum of, 179 

War-song of Dinas Vawr, 306 

Waters, classification of, by M. Bory de St. 
Vincent, 200 

Witchcraft, observations on, 385 

Witnesses, medical hints for examination of, 
598. 

Wolff’s Missionary Journal to the Jews, 96 
---his sermon to the Jews of Borrasgoon, 
character of, and extract from, 97---his 
argument with the Mahommedans at 
Shiraz recounted, 98---extract from his 
sermon delivered at Odessa, ib,---his ac- 
count of a night adventure in Georgia, 
99---his conversation with Rabbi or the 
53rd ch. of Isaiah, 100---his character of 
the Jews in London, 102---account of 
their state of bondaye at Ispahan, ib.--- 
their degradation and humiliation at 
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Shiraz, ib.---his reflections on the desti- 

tute condition of his brethren, 109 
Wordsworth, (Dr.) answer of Todd to, re- 

specting the author of Jcén Basilike, 519 


Xenophanes, founder of a school of philo- 
sophy at Elean, 40---his principles of 
philosophy 42---his system of appear- 
ances, 43---his opinion of the moon, 44--- 
his argument to prove the eternity of 
God, 47---his demonstration of the unity 
of the deity, 48 

Yssambul, discoveries at by Belzoni, 494 


Zauara, attack on, 433---prophecy on, 
433 

Zeno, inventor of Dialectics, 48---distin- 
guished not less as a politician and patriot 
than as a philosopher, 49---the manner 
of his death, 50---his opinion of motion, 
ib---character of by Cousin, 51 

Ze-ya-thuran, cruel death of by the Bur- 
mese, 328 
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To which is added, the Pleasure of Making a Will. By the late Dr. Kitcnengr. 
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3. 


APICIAN MORSELS. 
In foolscap 8vo. with Cuts, price 8s. 

TALES of the TABLE, KITCHEN, and LARDER; consisting of Select 
Epicurean Precepts, Nutritive Maxims, Reflections, Anecdotes, &c., illustrative of 
the veritable Science of the Mouth ; which includes the Art of never Breakfasting 
at Home, and always Dining Abroad. 

Grands Gourmands, or the lovers of Good eating and drinking, will find some 
exquisite pickings among these “ Apician Morsels.” 





4. 


A New Edition, in 12mo. with coloured Plates, price 8s. 

A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on the GROWTH and CUL- 
TURE of the CARNATION, PINK, AURICULA, POLYANTHUS, RANUN- 
CULES, TULIP, HYACINTH, ROSE, and other Flowers ; including a Dis- 
sertation on soils and Manures, and Catalogues of the most esteemed Varieties of 
each Flower. By Tuomas Hoce, Florist, Paddington Green. 





5. 


In 2 vols., 12mo. price 14s. boards, 


The DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, deduced from some of those 


Evidences which are not founded on the Authencity of Scripture. By Joun 
Suerparp, Esq., of Frome. 


























6. 
In 12mo. the Fifth Edition, price 6s. 


THOUGHTS chiefly designed as PREPARATIVE or PERSUASIVE to 
PRIVATE DEVOTION. By Joun Suepparp, Esq., of Frome. 


In 12mo. the Fourth Edition nearly arranged, and very materially improved, with 


an entirely new Set of Copper-plate Engravings, price 8s. handsomely half- 
bound, 


SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary Metuop of Teacutnc Cur“tpren 
to Reap and Spe et with facility and pleasure. The Fourth Edition, with an en- 
tirely new set of Copper-plate Engravings, and an improved Arrangement adapted 
tothem. By Mrs. Wiviiams, Author of the Conversations on English Grammar. 

N.B. This Edition contains a variety of testimonials in favor of the System, from 
some of the most respectable Professors of the English Language, as well as from 
several parents, whose children(amused and interested by this novel mode of 
instruction) have learned, in the course of a very few months, to read correctly, and 
with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult words. 


Boxes with appropriate Counters, for the Amusement of Young Beginners, may 
be had, if required, of the Publishers. 






This day is published in one thick vol. price 7s. 6d., 


THE PRACTICE of COOKERY, adapted to the business of 
every day life. 


By Mrs. DALGAIRNS. 
Printed for Capett and Co. Edinburgh ; Simpxin and Marsuatt, London. 


Who will publish very shortly, 


ANNE of GIERSTEIN. By the AUTHOR of WAVERLY. 3 vols. 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. By Captain BASIL HALL, R.N. 3 yols. 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED sy HARVEY anv DARTON, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 








This day is published, the second edition, price 1/. 11s. 6d. in boards, of 
The late JULIUS IBBETSON’S 

ACCIDENCE, or GAMUT, of PAINTING IN OIL; con- 
taining Twenty Specimens of Colours painted in Oil, by which tints for the palette 
may be mixed to the exact shade required. This edition also comprises the 
Author’s method of preparing Gumtion, for rendering every colour transparent ; 
with various Recipes never before published. Alsoa brief Memoir of the Author's 
Life ; with his Portrait, engraved by Cooper, from a painting by J. R. Surru, 


Also just published, price 10s. 6d. 
JULIUS IBBETSON’S ETCHINGS of Groups of Cattle, 


and Groups of rustic Figures, in fourteen plates. 


ESSAY on INSTINCT, and its Physical and Moral Rela- 
tions. By THOMAS HANCOCK, M.D. 8vo. price 12s. boards. 


RESEARCHES into the LAWS and PHENOMENA of 
PESTILENCE ; including a medical sketch of the Plague in London; and 
remarks on Quarantine. With an Appendix : containing extracts and observations 


relative to the Plagues in Morocco, Malta, Nova, and Corfu. By THOMAS 
HANCOCK, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 8vo. Price 
8s. boards. 


The PRINCIPLES of PEACE, exemplified in the con- 
duct of the Society of Friends in Ireland, during the Rebellion of 1798; with 


some preliminary and concluding observations. By THOMAS HANCOCK, 
Second edition. Price 4s. boards. 


DISCOURSES, translated from Nicole’s Essays. By JOHN 
LOCKE. With important variations from the original French. 
ist. On the Existence of a God. 
2nd. On the Weakness of Man. 
3rd. On the Way of Preserving Peace. 


Now first printed from the Autograph of the Translator, in the possession of 
Tuomas Hancock, M.D. 12mo. Price 5s. boards. 


OUTLINES of MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, com- 
peoay the Elements of those Sciences: intended principally for the Use of 


oung Persons. By WILLIAM PHILIPS, F.L.S. Fourth edition, 
Price 8s. 6d. boards. 


Eight FAMILIAR LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, 
intended as an introduction to the Science, for the Use of Young Persons and 
others not conversant with the Mathematics. Accompanied by Plates, numerous 


Diagrams, and a copious Index. By WILLIAM PHILLIPS, F.L.S. &e., 
Second edition. Price 6s. half-bound. 


8vo. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, comprehending Medical, 
Chemical, Anatomical, and Surgical Investigations, applicable to Forensic 
Practice ; for the Instruction and Guidance of Coroners, Magistrates, Barristers, 
and Medical Witnesses. With a copious eee of Statutes, Cases, and 


Decisions. By JOHN AYRTON PARIS, F.R.S. F.L.S. Fellow of the 


Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. &c. and JOHN S. M. FONBLANQUE, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 3 vols. 8vo. Price 36s. boards. 
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LATFLY PUBLISHED, 


The ELEMENTS of MEDICAL CHEMISTRY ; embracing 
only those branches of Chemical Science which are calculated to illustrate or 
explain the different objects of Medicine ; and to furnish a Chemical Grammar 
to the Author’s Pharmacologia; illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
By Joun Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London; Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture ; Fellow 
of the Philosophical Society of Cambridge; and of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh; and late Senior Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 1 vol. 
8vo. Price 12s. bds. 


A DESCRIPTION of ACTIVE and EXTINCT VOLCA- 


NOES, with remarks on their origin, their chemical phenomena, and the character 
of their products, as determined by the condition of the earth during the periods 
of their formation. Being the subject of some Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford, with much additional matter. By Cuartes Davseny, 
M.D. F.K.S., Fellow of the Geological Society, and of the London College of 
Physicians, &c. &c. Price 16s. in boards. 


The CLIMATE of LONDON, deduced from Meteorological 


Observations made at different places in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 
Containing an account of climate, under the heads of Temperature, Barometri- 
cal Pressure, Winds, Evaporation, Moisture by the Hygrometer, Rain, Lunar 
Periods: with a Summary of results, in the order of the Seasons ; General Tables ; 
and acopious Index. 2 vols. Price 25s. boards. 


A LECTURE on the GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. By 
Joun Barton. With Maps of the principal Divisions of the World, in which 
the names of Plants are substituted for the names of places. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. 
in boards. 


“¢ We have seldom seen concentrated in so small a compass, and exhibited in 


so unaffected and pleasing a style, so large a mass of curious information.— Eclectic 
Review, June, 1828. 


RUDIMENTS of CONCHOLOGY. Designed as a familiar 
Introduction to the science, for the Use of Young Persons, with illustrative 
Plates, and references to the collection of Shells in the British Museum. Half- 
bound, 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. plain, or 6s. coloured. 


RADIOGRAPHY ; or a SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND, com- 
prised in a set of the most simple and expeditious characters; being selected 


7 of those in common writing, and effective of superior brevity and swiftness. 
y Ricuarp Roe, M.A. Price 5s. sewed. 


An INTRODUCTION to BOOK-KEEPING ; consisting of 


Twelve Short Rules for keeping Merchants’ Accounts by Double Entry. To 


uate" is added a Set of Books by way of Example. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. Half- 
ound. 


A YEAR IN EUROPE. Comprising a Journal of Observa- 
tions in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, the North of Italy, and 
Holland, in 1818 and 1819. By Joun Griscom, Professor of Natural Philoso- 


phy, and Member of the Literary Society of New York. 2 vols. 12mo. Price 
12s. boards. 


The HISTORY of SWITZERLAND; from the Conquest of 
Cesar to the Abdication of Buonaparte. Chiefly abridged from “* Pranta’s His- 


tory “4 the Helvetic Confederacy.” Designed for young Persons, Price 6s. half 
bound. 
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NEW WORKS 
Patxtep ror LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN awp GREEN. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, or Critical Journal, No. 97, 
price 6s.—Contents.—Census of the Population; Law of Mortality, &e.— 
4Euvres de Courier ; Recent State of France—The Game Laws—Steuart’s Planter’s 
Guide—Interior of Africa—Library of Entertaining Knowledge— Mills’ Essay on 
Government; Utilitarian Logic and Politics—Law of Legitimacy—The Last of 
the Catholic Question ; its Principle, History, and Effects ; &c. &c. 


MEMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION of the Right Hon. 
HENRY PELHAM, chiefly drawn from Family Documents, and illustrated with 
Original Correspondence, never before published. By the Rev. ARCHDEACON 
COXE. 2 Vols. 4to. with Portraits from Original Paintings in the possession of 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 


AN ENCYCLOPZDIA of PLANTS; comprising every 


desirable particular respecting all the plants in digenous, cultivated in, or introduced 


to, BRITAIN : 
Edited by J.C. LOUDON, F.L.S. HLS. &c. 


The Specific Characters &c. by Joun Lynpcey, F.R.S. LS. and G'S. &c. 
The Drawings by J. D. C. Sowersy, F.LS.; and 
The Engravings by R. Branston. 
Complete in One thick Vol. 8vo. WITH NEAR TEN THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
ON woop, price 4/1. 14s. 6d. 


Also Part 1. To be continued every Two months, price 10s. 6d. and No. 1, con- 
tinued Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


TALES of the WARS of our TIMES. By the author of 


“ RECOLLECTIONS of the PENINSULA,” “SKETCHES of INDIA,” in 2 
Vols. post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE AND PROGRESS of the 
MAHOMEDAN POWER in INDIA, from its commencement in the Year 1000 
till 1620. Translated by Lieut.-Col. JOHN BRIGGS, M.R.A:S. and M.L.S.B., 


late Resident .at Satara, fram the Original Persian of MAHOMED KASIM 
ASTRABADY, entitled FERISHTA. In 4 vols. 8vo, price 4/. 4s. 
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A NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION, with Notes of the 
HISTORY of THUCYDIDES. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield M.A. F.S.A. &c. 
Author of the Recensio Synoptica Annotationus Sacre. In 3 large Vols. 8vo, with 
maps. 21. 5s. , 


A NEW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY, in which the great 


Revolutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled at once to Modern 
Science and to Sacred History —By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. &e. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with 7 Plates and 51 Wood-cuts, price 1/. 1s. bds. 

Seneeoe ‘¢ We regard this New System of Geology as one of the most valuable 
accessions lately made to the scientific Literature of our country.”—Brand’s 


Journal of Science, No. 9, New Series. 


THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZA- 
BETH ; being the Second Part of the Modern History of England. By SHARON 
TURNER, F.A.S.R.A.S.L. 2nd Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 11. 12s. 


LEONORA, or the Presentation at Court, being the first of 
a Series of Narratives, called Young Ladies’ Tales. By Mrs. LACHLAN, late 
Miss Appteton, Author of ‘ Private Education,” “The Poor Girl’s Help.” 
&e. &c. In 2 vols. price 12s. 


‘The story is very amusing, and the principles it inculcates such as should ‘be 


deeply impressed on the mind of every young person.”—Literary Gazette, May 
23, 1829. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA; arranged ac- 


eording to the NATURAL ORDERS ; containing VASCULARES, or FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, F.R.S., LS. and G5S., 
Assistant Secretary of the Horticultural Society, Professor of Botany in the 
University of London, &c. &c. In 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


The ENGLISH FLORA. By SIR JAMES E. SMITH, F.R.S., Pres. Lin. 
Soc., &c. a new edit. in 4 vols. 8vo, price 2/. 8s. bds. 


The BOOK OF NATURE. By J. MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L. 
2d Edit. in 3 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 16s. bds. 


AN INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or Elements 


of the Natural History of Insects. By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A. F.RS. and 
L.S.,and WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.LS. 5th Edit. In 4 thick Vols. 8yo, 
with Plates and Portraits of the Authors, price 41. 


A Screntiric Inpex to former Editions may be had, price 2s. 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and 
Boundaries carefully Coloured ; constructed entirely from New Drawinos, 
and Engraved by SIDNEY HALL. Part XIV. printed on Elephant Paper, 
price 10s. 6d. To be completed in Seventeen Parts. 


Contents :—Eastern Hemisphere—Portugal—Northern Africa. 


Also may be had, Parts I. to XIII. price 10s. 6d, each. 
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PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH CITIES. 
By JOHN BRITTON, FS.A. &c. &c. Nos, 1, 2, and 3, price, each, 24s, 
medium 4to, and 2/. imperial 4to. 


These Numbers contain Thirty Engravings, by J. Le Keux, Varral, Redaway, 
&e.; also Fourteen Woodcuts, by Williams, Branston, and Wright, representing 
general Views of York, Lincoln, sewer Bath, and Worcester, with close 
Views of the most interesting Antiquarian Edifices of those Cities ; also Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts of York, Lincoln, Peterborough, and Canterbury. 
Three more numbers will complete the Work. 


By the same Author. 


The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 
with 22 Engravings, by J. Le Keux, &c. and 2 wood cuts price 2/. 10s. med. 4to. 
and 4/. 4s. imp. 4to. 


SELECT VIEWS in GREECE; engraved in the best Line- 
Manner, from Drawings by H. W. WILLIAMS, Esq. Edinburgh. 


Complete, in 2 vols. Imp. 8vo, cloth bds. 7/. 10s., or proofs, royal 4to, on India 
Paper, 12/. 12s. 


Any of the Numbers may be had separate, to complete sets, price each—in Imp. 
8vo. 12s., Proofs on India Paper, royal 4to. 1/.1s. A few Impressions taken off 
on India paper, before the Descriptive Writing, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


LOUDON’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, No. 20, price 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, in two parts, PROSE and VERSE.—By 
WILLIAM MAVOR, L.L.D., In 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait, 15s. cloth. 





NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 


On Saturday, the 2nd of May, was published the Frinst Numer of a New 
Weekly Paper, called 


The COURT JOURNAL. The leading and peculiar object of this 


Paper is, to supply what has long been felt as a desideratum, in the Higher Circles 
of the British Metropolis. Its pages will furnish a mingled Record and Review 
of all matters and events, (Political subjects alone excepted) which are cal- 
culated to interest that class of readers who come within what is understood 

“ The Court Circle.” Such will be the peculiar but by no means the sole object 
of the Court Journal. It will in fact embrace every feature which favourably 
distinguishes the most approved Literary Journals of the day. 

The Court Journal appears every Saturday Morning, handsomely printed on a 
quarto sheet of sixteen pages, containing 48 columns, price 8d. or stamped for 
circulation in the Country, free of postage, 1s. 

Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and by the Clerks of the 
Roads, and those who may desire to take it, are particularly advised to give their 
orders to the Bookseller or Newsvender in their own immediate neighbourhood. 


Printed for Henry Corsuarn, and Published by W..Thomas,.at the Office, 
19, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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This day is published, price 6s., the Second Number of 


THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
EDITED BY TIE REV. BLANCO WHITE. 


Contents.—I. Mineral Waters. II. Records of History. III. Peru and the 
Andes. IV. Spanish Poetry and Language. V. Juvenile Library. VI. Fashion- 
able Novels. WII. Mathematical Writings. VIII. Human Physiology. IX. War 
with Turkey. X. Game Laws. XI. French Public Charities. XII. Bishop 
Heber, &c. 


Printed for Saunpers & Otiey, Conduit Street, where may be had, 
Just Published, 
1 


THE COLLEGIANS. 
A Novel, 3 vols., post 8vo, price ld. 11s. 6d. 


“This is the most powerfully written Tale we have for some time met with.”— 
Literary Guzette. 

“ The stern imbecility of the heart-broken gentleman may be compared in effect 
and in touching beauty, to that most beautiful and impassioned scene in the 
Antievary, The Fisherman’s Lamentation oyer his Son—Can praise go higher?” 
Spectator.— 


2. 
The LEGEND of ENSIDLIN, a Tale of Switzerland, with 


Poetical Sketches of Swiss Scenery, Mont Blanc, Mont Arnot, Jungfrau, Meyringen, 
Rigi, Mont Pilate, Kusnaght, Lucerne, Lausanne, Mont Jura, Chillon, &. By 
the Rev. Witt1am Lippiarp. Post 8vo, price 8s. 


3 


ITALIAN TALES, and other Poems, by Tuomas Browne, 
Esq., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
4 


JESUITISM and METHODISM, a Novel, post 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. 
“Qn n’est jamais si ais¢ment trompé, que quand on songe a tromper les autres.” 
5. 
MORTON, a Novel. Third Edition, by M. A. Cuten, 
Author of “Home.” 3 vols. 12mo, price 18s. 
6. | 
HUNGARIAN TALES, by the Author of ‘The Lettre de 
Cachet.” 2 vols.. post 8yo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


7. 
In 2 vols., elegantly bound, 28s., 
The ANNUAL PEERAGE, for 1829. Printed under the 
sanction, and from the communications of the Nobility. 
8. 
The MANUAL OF RANK AND NOBILITY; or, Key to 


the Peerage. Post 8yo, 15s. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS. 


Just published, or nearly ready for publication, by HENRY COLBURN, 
New Burlington-Street. 


NEARLY READY, 


1, LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. With extracts from his 
Corresponpence, Journats and Commox-Piace Boos. By LORD KING. 
1 vol. 4to, with Portrait. 


2. PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa VISIT to CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Captain C.C,Franktann, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 


3. THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, of PHILIP 
DODDRIDGE, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Edited from the Originals, by his Great 
Grandson, John Doppripce Humpureys, Esq. 


4. THE LOVES OF THE POETS. By the Author of the 


“ Diary or aw Ennvuyes.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


5. TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, PALES- 
TINE, &c. By R. R. Manven, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


6. LIFERARY MEMORIALS, By the Author of FOUR 


Years in France and Itaty asirlIs. 1 vol. 8vo. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


7. THREE YEARS in CANADA; an Account of the actual 
State of that Country in 1826, 1827, and 1828; by John Mactaggart, Civil- 
Engineer in the Service of the British Government. 2 vols. post 6v0, 16s. 


8. TRAVELS in ASSYRIA, MEDIA, and PERSIA. By 
J. 8. Bucxincuam, Esq. Author of “Travels in Mesopotamia, Palestine, &e. 
1 vol. 4to, with numerous engravings, price 3é. 13s. 6d. bds. 


9. BURCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in ARABIA; compre- 
hending an Account of those Territories, which the Mohammedans regard a$ 
sacred. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with a map and plans, 24s. 


10. JOURNAL OF AN EMBASSY to the COURT of AVA, 
from the Governor-General of India, in the year 1827. By Joun Crawrurp, 

4» late Envoy. With a Geological Appendix, by Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Clift. 1 vol. 4to, with map and numerous plates. 3/. 13s. 6d. boards. 


11. THIRD VOLUME OF MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE, by Mavemoisette Ducrest. Comprising the highly curious 
Private Correspondence of the Empress, now first published. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
French, 8s., (nearly ready). 


12. MEMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE, Wife of the Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from Charles IL., to the Court of 
Madrid. Written by Herself, now first published from the original MS. To 
which are added, Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
Handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo, with a portrait, 
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New Epition, inscribed by Permission, to HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 
corrected to the present period, in 1 large volume 8vo, price 35s. 


BURKE’S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. This work has undergone a very laborious 
revision, and a plan has been pursued, which it is hoped, will satisfactorily 
obviate the hitherto universal complaint against books of genealogy, in regard to 
perspicuity. To render this department as interesting as possible, accounts will 
Sion be found of many celebrated extinct houses, branches from which still exist. 
A very large addition has likewise been made to COLLATERALS, so that all within 
the remotest remaindership to honours, appear in their Age af places—and a de- 
scription of the armorial bearings of each house is given in the body of the work, 
independently of the numerous engravings. 


Printed for Henry Cocsurn, 8 New Burlington Street. 





THE following New Novels and Romances will be published 

this Spring and Summer: 

FreFBooTER’s Bape, or the Black Pirate of the Mediterranean, 4 yols. 

Tue Branprorp’s, by Henrietta Rouviere Moss, 4 vols. : 

Mystic Events, or the Vision of the Tapestry, a Romantic Legend of the Days | 
of Anne Boleyn, by Francis Lathom, 4 vols. 

Mysterious Freerpooter, by the same Author, 3d edition, 4 vols. 

Lorp Morcar or Herewarp, a Romance, 4 vols. 

Secrets In EveRY Mansion, by Anne of Swansea, 2d edition, 5 vols. 

Betmont’s DauGuter, by Miss M‘Leod, author of Tales of Ton, &c. 4 vols. 

Printing for A. K. Newman & Co. London. 































Just published, in one vol. the Third Edition of 


THE SPEAKING FRENCH GRAMMAR, forming a Series 
of Sixty Explanatory Lessons, with Colloquial Essays, particularly adapted 
to renaer the speaking of French easy to English Persons. By J. V. 
Douville, Professor of the French Language, 1, Soho-square, and 2, 
Lawrence-lane, Cheapside, London. 

** We have no hesitation in pronouncing this work to be the most com- 
plete thing of the kind.”—Morning Post. 

“« Of all the ingenious works that have been published on this subject, 
none has higher claims to public notice than the one before us.— Brighton 
Gazette. 


The Key to the Essays is just published. 















Works just published, 


TALES of FIELD and FLOOD, with SKETCHES of LIFE 
at HOME. By JOHN MALCOLM, Aathor of **Scenes of War,” 
‘“‘ Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees and South of France,” 
&c. &c. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Contents.—Life in a Camp—The Bivouack—Francesca Zamora— 
An Orkney Wedding—The Secret of the Sea—The Borough—London— 
The Parting and Return—A Trip to Paris—The Soldier’s Grave---Jack 
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O’Flanagan---Helen Waters---The Bachelor---Recollections of Ireland--- 


The Brothers---First Love---A Day in the Orkneys---The Young Poet--- 
Scenes of Memory. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES 
of DOGS, exhibiting remarkable Instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and 
social Disposition of this faithful Animal: Illustrated by Representations 
of the most striking Varieties, and by correct Portraits of celebrated or 
remarkable Dogs, from Drawings chiefly Original. Also, a Historical 
Introduction; and a copious Appendix on the Breeding, Feeding, Train- 
ing, Diseases, and Medical Treatment of Dogs; together with a Treatise 
on the Game-Laws of Great Britain. By Carrain Tuomas Brown, 
F.R.S.E., &c. Royal 18mo, with 34 Engravings, 8s. 6d. boards. 


The COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL. By Mrs. MARGARET 
DODS, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
revised and greatly improved. A thick |2mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 


STORIES from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, in the Manner of 
Stories selected from the History of England. By the Rev. ALEX. 
STEWART. Second Edition, very greatly enlarged; with a Frontispiece 
and Vignette designed by Stothard, and engraved by James Stewarr. 
Thick 18mo, 4s. half-bound. 


An EPITOME of the GAME of WHIST; consisting of an Intro- 


duction to the mode of Playing and Scoring; the Laws of the Game 
essentially reformed; and Maxims for Playing, arranged on a new and 
simple Plan, calculated to give rapid Proficiency toa Player of the dullest 
Perception and worst Memory. By E.M.Arwnavup; witha Frontispiece 
on Wood by Branston. 18mo, 2s. 6d. boards. 


Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin & Marshall, London. 








GARDENER’S AND BOTANIST’S DICTIONARY. 


Preparing for publication, under the superintendence of Mr. 
GEORGE DON, A.L.S., a new and improved Edition of MILLER’S 
GARDENER’S and BOTANIST’S DICTIONARY, containing a 
complete enumeration and description of atu Plants hitherto known, 
newly arranged according to the natural System of Jussi1zv, and com- 
prising all the modern improvements and discoveries which have been made 
in the Sciences of Borany, Horticutturg, and AGRICULTURE, to the 
present time. The Work will be illustrated with Plates and Figures 


of Plants; it will be published in Parts, and completed in Four Quarto 
Volumes. 


Printing for Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Cadell; Clarkes; Booker; 
Booth; Hayes; Jeffery and Son; Richardson; Harvey and Darton; 
Harding and Lepard; Baldwin and Co.; Bagster; Stewart; Whittaker 
and Co.; and Simpkin and Co. 
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This day is published, in 2 yols, 8vo, price 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMONWEALTH, 
from the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 72. 
Translated from the German of John Jahn, D. D. With a Continuation 
to the Time of Adrian. By Carvin E. Stowe. 


London: Hurst, Chance, & Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 





—_—— — 
-_——- 


FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, &c. 
This day is published, in one handsome volume 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 


Dedicated by Permission to the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. Tuz Lorp Bisuor of Lonpoy, 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
By J. A. SarGant. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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NEW WORKS 
Printev ror LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN anv GREEN. 


MEMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION of the Right Hon. 
HENRY PELHAM, collected from the Family Papers, and other tetas nein 
and illustrated with Original Correspondence, never before published. By the Rev. W. 
Coxe, M.A.F.R.S.F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. In 2 vols. 4to, with Portraits, from 
Original Paintings in the possession of His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, price 5/. 5s. 


A few copies are printed on large paper, uniform with the Author's p ing works, 
price 101. 10s. boards. 


AN ENCYCLOPZDIA of PLANTS; comprising every 
desirable particular respecting all the Plants indigenous, cultivated in, or introduced to 
Britain. Edited by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. The Specific Characters, &c. by 
John Lindley, F.R.S. L.S. and G.S. &c. The Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. ; 
and the Engravings by R. Branston. Complete in one large vol. 8vo, with nearly ten 
thousand Engravings on wood, price 4l. 14s. 6d. Part I. to be continued every Two 
Months, 10s. 6d. each. Numbers 1 and 2, to be continued Monthly, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZA- 
BETH ; being the Second Part of the Modern History of England. By Sharon Turner, 
F.A.S.R.A.S.L. The 2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 12s. bds. 


THE HISTORY of -THUCYDIDES, newly translated into 
English : and illustrated with very copious Annotations, &c. With an entirely new Life 
of Thucydides; and a Memoir on the State of Greece, Civil and Military, at the com. 
mencement of the Peloponnesian War. 

By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. of Sydney College, Cambridge; Vicar of 
Bisbrooke, in Rutland, &c. In 3 vols. 8vo, with Maps, price 2/. 5s, 


THE HISTORY of the MAHOMEDAN POWER in INDIA, 


till the year A.D. 1612. Translated from the Original Persian of Mahomed Kasim Ferishta. 
By John Briggs, M.R.A.S. Lieut.Colonel in the Madras Army. In 4 vols. 8vo, 41. 4s, 


TALES of the WARS of our TIMES. By the author of 


** Recollections of the Peninsula,” Xc. In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. bds, 


‘* His ‘ Recollections of the Peninsula’ were among the very best descriptions of Spain’s 
striking scenery and desperate warfare: and to pictures equally vivid, the present volumes 
add the interest of most touching narrative.”—Literary Gazette, May 30, 1829. 


CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; 
comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their Application to Agriculture. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Conversations on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy,” &c. In 2 vols. 12mo, 
with plates. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY ; 
containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Reli- 


gion. By John Burns, M.D. Regius Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, 
&c. In 12mo, price 7s, bds, 3d Edition, 
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TRANSACTIONS of the MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. XV Part. L., in 8vo, with plates, price 10s, 6d. 


By an arrangement made with the Council, the publishers will supply such Members of | 
the Society as may be desirous of completing their Sets of the Society's Transactions, 
at aScale of Prices which may be had of Longman and Co., or any of their correspondents. 


HINTS for the EXAMINATION of MEDICAL WIT- 
NESSES. By John Gordon Smith, M.D. M.R.S.L. Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in the University of London. In foolscap 8vo, price 5s, bds, 


A SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY. By M. Malte Brun. Price 
7s. 6d, Vol. VII. Part 2. 

Vol. VIII. which completes the work, is in the press. 

‘* M. Malte Brun is probably known to most of our readers as the Author of a syste- 
matic work on Geography ; he is, besides, the editor of a periodical digest, under the 
title of ‘ Nouvelles Annales des Voyages de la Géographie, et de l’Histoire:’ the first is 
as much superior to the compilations of eur Guthries and Pinkertons, as the other is to 
the garbled productions of our Truslers and Mavors.”’—Quarterly Review, No, 52. 


POEMS, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. By the Rev. 


W. Shepherd, Author of the “‘ Life of Poggio Bracciolini, &c. In foolscap 8vo, price 
6s. boards. 


LEONORA, or the Presentation at Court. By Mrs. Lachlan, 


late Miss Appleton, Author ef ‘‘ Private Education,” ‘‘ The Poor Girl’s Help,” &c. &c. 
In 2 vols. price 12s, 


‘« The story is very amusing, and the principles it inculcates such as should be deeply 
impressed on the mind of every young person.’ ---Literary Gazette, May 23, 1829. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA; arranged ac- 
cording to the Natural Orders ; containing Vasculares, or Flowering Plants, By John 
Lindley, F.R.S., L.S., and G.S. Assistant Secretary of the Horticultural Society, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. &c. &c. In 12mo, 10s. 6d. bds. 


The ENGLISH FLORA. By Sir J, E. Smith, F.R.S., &c., a new edit. in 4 vols. 8vo, 
2/. 8s. bds. 


AN INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects, By William Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., and Wil- 
diam Spence, Esq. F.L,S. In 4 vols. 8vo, with plates and portraits of the Authors, 5th 
Edit. price 41. 


A Scientific Index to former Editions may be had, price 2s. 


THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the ABBEY and 
CATHEDRAL CHURCH of GLOUCESTER, by John Britton, F.S.A. &c., illustrated 


by 22 Engravings by J. L, Keux, &c. and 2 Wood-cuts, price 2/, LOs. med. 4to, and 4l, 4s, 
imperial 4to. 


By the same Author, Nos. I., I]., III., price 1/. 4s. each, medium 4to, and 2l. 
imperial 4to, of 

_ The PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES of the ENGLISH CITIES. Containing 30 

Engravings by Le Keux, Varral, Redaway, &c. 14 Wood-cuts by Williams, Branston, 
and Wright, &c. &c. 

* The plates are all more or less beautiful, The interest and the variety of the subjects 

which this work will comprehend, and the moderate price at which it is brought out, must 

secure It a very extensive sale,”"—Literary Guzette, Oct. 4, 1828. | 
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Mr. MALCOLM’S NEW PROSE WORK. 


Iu one handsome volume, 7s. 6d. boards. 


ALES of FIELD and FLOOD, with SKETCHES of LIFE at HOME. 
By JOHN MALCOLM, Author of ‘‘ Scenes of War,” “* Reminiscences of a Cam- 
paign in the Pyrenees and South of France,” &c. 

‘* The same gentlevess of spirit that distinguishes Mr. Malcolm's poetry is remarkable 
in these prose sketches, which are for the most part conceived in a very poetical mood. 
The author is free from mannerism or affectation, and exhibits great natural powers in 
the simplest form imaginable. In some of his lighter fragments, Mr. Malcolm indi- 
cates a quiet, sly humour, that is capable of higher and more expanded purposes ; 
witness his outline of Jack Flanagan’s personal appearance.” — Atlas, 241h May, 1829, 

‘Mr. Malcolm is already well known to our readers,—well known in every sense of 
the word: of his power as a writer we were perfectly aware ; but there is a freshness— 
a delicacy—and a quiet humour about these sketches that we hardly expected from the 
author of ‘ Memorials of the late War.’’’—The Spirit and Manners of the Age, June, 1829, 

“ Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketches which all ‘ the gentle and the good’ 
will peruse with delight. Our author has a great deal of quiet humour, and gives it 
out in the most effective of all ways, as if there was nothing humourous about it, ‘ The 
Orkney Wedding,’ and ‘ The Borough,’ in particular, contain many things equal to some 
of the happiest touches of Washington Irving.—They are all full of tender and interestin 
reflections, calculated to soften and refine the heart.’’—Edinburgh Literary Journal, 16h 
May, 1829. 

‘* His former works are distinguished by fine original thoughts, beautiful comparisons, 
interesting allusions, striking analogies, deep pathos, and pensive tenderness. Ia his 
‘ Tales of Field and Flood,’ he has, along with all these attributes of good writing, made 
us acquainted with another characteristic of genius—that of humour—with which we 
were not previously aware that he was so eminently endowed,”’—Edinturgh Literary 
Gazette, 16th May, 1829. 

‘* It is characterized throughout by nice and delicate touches of humour, of pathos, and 
of bright and glowing description, in the most chaste and musical, and flowing language. 
To those gross feeders and literary gluttons, who are accustomed to devour volumes by the 
hour, and who seem, according to the modern taste, not to care so much about quality 
as quantity, the tales may appear too short, and not sufficiently intricate in plot, or diffuse 
in the development of character, and many of their beauties may be overlooked and unap- 
preciated ; yet the more refined and discriminating will, we are persuaded, see in the 
volume more of that delicate humour—fine touching off of character and wit, which is fre- 
quently developed in the turn of a short sentence—so characteristic of some of the finest 
of our English classical writers—than in any other work of imagination which has issued 
from the press for a Jong time,”’"—Caledonian Mercury, 1st June, 1829. 

“It is impossible to read these tales and sketches without being struck with the 
affinity they bear to the sketches of Jeoffrey Crayon. We do not mean to say that Mr. 
Malcolm's work is a servile imitation of that ular production, or that it contains pla- 
giarisms either of incident or sentiment ; it is in the chastened spirit of romance, the 
gentle humour, and the pure feeling that pervades it, that we detect a similitude. In 
every page the = lives and breathes, and many ofthe similes and expressions are turned 
with a felicity that none but one accustomed to think in poetry could have accomplished.” 
—Edinburgh Observer, 2d June, 1829. 

‘“‘ This is an elegant volume, and is the production of a refined and amiable mind. 
Indeed, we have found mote of genuine feeling, poetic fervour, and delicate humour, than 
we are generally accustomed to meet with among the numerous similar publications of the 
day.” —Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 3d June, 1829. 


Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
SCENES of WAR; and Other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. boards. 


‘* Mr. Malcolm writes with great simplicity and feeling. He must have a quiet and 
gentle spirit by nature, or he could not philosophize with the genuine poetic tenderness 
which appears in the general tone of his pieces. Such a style can never be acquired by 
imitation.’’— Monthly Review. 

“It contains many sweet little poems, and some of a = superior order, that are dis- 
tinguished by force, beauty, and originality.”—London Weekly Review. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London, 
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This day is published, in one thick volume, 8vo. 18s. bds. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARIAN, or LITERARY GUIDE. Pointing 


out the best Works of the Principal Writers of France, in every branch of Literature, with 
Personal Anecdotes and Biographical Notices, preceded by a sketch of the Progress of 
French Literature. By L. T. VENTOUILLAC. 


To make French Literature more generally known, to obtain for it a higher degree of 
estimation in England than it has hitherto enjoyed, by making both the extent and the 
value of its stores more familiar to the English public, is the object of the present work, 
the result of some year’s research and application. The more fully to obtain this end, a 
list in each branch of literature is given of every work (within the author’s knowledge) 
which may be considered deserving of attention. Where various editions of the work are 
known, the best is pointed out, and the merit of the work itself is established, not upon 
the author's own opinion, but upon that of the most eminent writers of France and of 
England ; and that a still greater degree of confidence might be obtained for the critical 
dictum thus introduced to the English reader, although the French criticisms have been 
translated into English, a reference is always given to the volume and page of ever 
work whence remarks have been taken, so that the reader may not only ascertain their 
correctness, but, where it may seem desirable to him, may, by turning to the original 
work, find a full critique on the work in question. In addition to these critical remarks, 
personal and literary anecdotes have been introduced, partly to do away with the appear- 
ance of a mere dry catalogue, and partly because these anecdotes, by making the charac- 
ter of the authors more fully known, tend to throw additional light on the nature and 
merit of their works. This Boy it is hoped, will be found a full compendium of French 
Literature ; and Indexes, on an enlarged and improved plan, will be added to give every 
possible facility for reference, and thus render the work more generally useful. 

Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, jun. and Richter, 30, Soho-square. 





Published this day, in 12mo, containing above 550 closely-printed pages, 
price only 7s. 6d. boards, 


The Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 
THE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: a Practical System of 


Modern Domestic Cookery and Family Management. Containing a Compendium of 
French Cookery, and of fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for Invalids, a selection 
of Cheap Dishes, and numerous useful miscellaneous Receipts in the various Branches 
of Domestic Economy. By Mistress Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Price 8s, 6d., or Bound ia Silk, with Gilt Leaves and Frontispiece, 10s. 6d., 
the Third Edition of 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 


This fascinating little Volume is acknowledged to be the most accep- 
table present for Young Folks ever devised. It is acombination of all that usually 
delights and interests youth; embraces all their Sports and Amusements, in and out of 
doors, and at all seasons, and combines valuable instruction with rational recreation. It 
comprises nearly 500 closely-printed pages, is embellished with upwards of 300 Engra- 
vings, and is very elegantly printed. 

The Proprietors of this Work are actively engaged on a suitable production for Young 
Ladies, which will appear with the utmost possible expedition, consistently with their 
anxious wish to render it a perfectly novel, elegant, and useful publication, and to attain 
which object, neither labour nor expense has been spared. 

Vizetelly, Branston, and Co., 135, Fleet-street. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


Just published, by HENRY COLBURN, New Burlington-Street. 


1. LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. With Extracts from his Correspondence, 
Journals, and Common-place Books, By Lord King. In 1 vol. 4to, with portrait, 


2. The Third and last Volume of the MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE. In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. French 8s. 


3. MEMOIRS of LADY FANSHAWE, Wife of the Right Hon. Sir 


Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from Charles II. to the Court of Madrid. In 1 
vol, 8vo. with a portrait, 14s. 


4. TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, NUBIA, PALESTINE, &c. 
By R. R. Madden, Esq. In 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


5. DR. GRANVILLE’'S TRAVELS to ST. PETERSBURGH. 


Second Edition, considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a map and 79 plates. 
6. MEXICO. By H. G. WARD, Esq., late His Majesty’s Chargé 


d’ Affaires in that country. Second edition revised; with an Account of the Mining Com- 
anies, and of the Political Events in that Republic, continued up to the present day. 
n 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates from Drawings by Mrs. Ward, 


7. TRAVELS to CONSTANTINOPLE, in the years 1827 and 1828; 
by Captain Charles Colville Frankland, R.N. In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous plates. 
Also nearly ready, 
8. THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. By Lady Morgan. In 2 
vols, post 8vo. 
9. THE LOVES OF THE POETS. By the Author of the “ Diary 


of an Ennuyée.” In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


10. THE DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of PHILIP DOD- 
DRIDGE, D.D. 1n 3 vols. &vo, with a portrait, Edited from the Originals, by his 
Great Grandson, John Doddridge Humphrey’s, Esq. 


11. MEMORIALS OF CHARLES JOHN, King of Sweden and 
Norway. By William George Meredith, Esq., A.M., of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, 
In 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS. 
12. THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. By the Author of the Sub- 
altern. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
13. ADVENTURES OF A KING’S PAGE. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 
14. DEVEREUX. By the Author of “‘ Pelham” and “ The Disowned.” 


In 3 vols, 


15. THE NEW FOREST; a Novel, by the Author of “ Brambletye 
House,” &c. In 3 vols. post. 8vo. 


16. SIR PHILIP GASTENEYS, a MINOR. By Sir Roger Gresley, 
Bart. In post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


17. OLD COURT, a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


18. THE DAVENELS; or, a CAMPAIGN OF FASHION IN DUBLIN, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
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ASCHYLI AGAMEMNON TRIGLOTTUS. 
This day is published, handsomely | on gens in royal 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 

JESCHYLI AGAMEMNON. Grace: Textum ad Fidem, Editionum, 
presertim Blom*-ldianw, recognovit, Notasque Anglice conscriptas et Indices adjecit 
Jacobus Kennedy, S. T. P. Collegii S.S. Trinitatis apud Dublinienses Socius. Teutsch : 
Uebersetzt von Heinrich Voss. English: Translated by James Kennedy, D.D. 

Dublin : printed at the University Press, for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, London : sold also by W. F. Wakeman, D’Olier- 
street, R. Milliken and Son, and John Cumming, Dublin ; and Blackwood, and Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, in 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. in boards, dedicated by permission 
to His Majesty, 
LECTURES on the ELEMENTS of HIEROGLYPHICS and EGYP- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES. By the MARQUIS SPINETO. 
Printed for C. J. G and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chnrch-Yard, and Waterloo-Place ; 
and Sold by Deightons, and Stevenson, Cambridge ; and Parker, Oxford. 








This day is published, 
In 3 vols. post octavo, with a coloured Map, price 11. 11s. 6d. 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, in 1827 and 1828. By CAP- 
TAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

Who have also just published, 
In royal quarto, price 10s. 6d., to be sold separately, 
FORTY ETCHINGS, from Sketches made in America with the Lucida. By 
CAPTAIN HALL. 
As above may be had, 

1. ANNE of GEIERSTEIN, by the author of WAVERLEY. 3 vols. 
ll. lls. 6d. (Just published.) 

2. TALES of aGRANDFATHER. Being Stories from the History 
of Scotland. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. First Series. A New Edition. 3 
vols. 10s. 6d. 

3. TALES ofa GRANDFATHER. Second Series. A New Edition. 
3 vols, 10s. 6d. 

4. The PRACTICE of COOKERY, adapted to the Business of Every- 
day Life. By Mrs. DALGAIRNS. In one thick vol. 7s. 6d. (Just published.) 

‘« This is by far the most complete, and truly practical work, which has yet appeared 
upon this subject. It will be found an infallible Cook’s Companion, and a treasure of 
great price to the mistress of a family.’’—Edinburgh Literary Journal, 18th April. 





STRICTURES CURED BY AN INTERNAL MEDICINE. 
Just published, by Sherwood and Co., 23, Paternoster Row, price 3s. 
A New Edition, Revised. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON STRICTURES and other 
Diseases of the Urethra ; describing an Effectual Mode of Cure by an Internal Medicine: 
and proving the application of Instruments unnecessary, and generaily productive of Injury. 
Illustrated by cases. And on the Orign, Symptoms, and Treatment of Stricture in the 


Rectum. By William Renou, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
51, Torrington Square. 


The Remedy for Stricture is entirely a new composition, which, owing to the difficulty 
= x aress ext rg be ow in the usual course of practice, is therefore 
sold in Packets, 1/. 2s, each, by Chandler, 76, Oxford Street; Colk, 29, F : 
and Johnstone, 68, Corthill, , + See cg TD 

Messrs. Renou and Newman, Members of the College of Surgeons, London, desirous of 


diffusing the benefits of so valuable a Medicine, may be consulted every day between 9 and 
5 o’clock.—Letters from the Country must be free. 
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Just published, price 6s, 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE LONDON REVIEW, 
EDITED BY THE REV. BLANCO WHITE. 


Contents.—I. Mineral Waters. II. Records of History. III. Peru and the 
Andes. IV. Spanish Poetry and Language. V. Juvenile Library. VI. Fashion- 
able Novels. VII. Mathematical Writings. VIII, Human Physiology. IX. War 


with Turkey. X. Game Laws. XI. French Public Charities. XII. Bishop 
Ileber, &c. 


Printed for Saunpers & Ot_ey, Conduit Street, where may be had, 
Just Published, 
1 


THE COLLEGIANS. 
A Novel, 3 vols., post 8vo, price 1/. 11s, 6d. 


“This is the most powerfully written Tale we have for some time met with.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

“The stern imbecility of the heart-broken gei tleman may be compared in effect 
and in touching beauty, to that most beautiful and impassioned scene in the 
Antiquary, The Fisherman’s Lamentation oyer his Son—Can praise go bigher?” 
Spectator.— 


2. 
The LEGEND of EINSIDLIN, a Tale of Switzerland, with 


Poetical Sketches of Swiss Scenery,Mont Blanc, Mont Auvert,Jungfrau, Meyringen, 
Rigi, Mont Pilate, Kusnaght, Lucerne, Lausanne, Mont Jura, Chillon, &c. By 
the Rev. Wittiam Lipprarp. Post 8vo, price 8s. 


3 


ITALIAN TALES, and other Poems, by Tuomas Browne, 
Esq., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
4 


JESUITISM and METHODISM, a Novel, post 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. 
“On n'est jamais si aisément trompé, que quand on songe a tromper les autres.” 


5. 
MORNTON, a Novel. Third Edition, by M. A. CuLien, 
Author of “ Home.” 3 vols. 12mo, price 18s. 
6. 
HUNGARIAN TALES, by the Author of “The Lettre de 
Cachet.” 2 vols. post 8yo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


7. 


In 2 vols., elegantly bound, 28s., 
The ANNUAL PEERAGE, for 1829. Printed under the 


sanction, and from the communications of the Nobility. 


&. 


The MANUAL OF RANK AND NOBILITY; or, Key to 


the Peerage. Post 8yo, 15s, 
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This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
THE VISION of NOUREDDIN, and OTHER POEMS. By 


Srorza, 
London : Hurst, Chance, aud Co., St. Paul's Church-yard. 





Just published, price 3s. 
ANTI-PHRENOLOGY. 


An endeavour to shew that the exposition of the human mind, taught by Phrenologists, 
is reared upon fallacious principles, and therefore undeserving of that importance which its 
advocates insist on. By John Wayte, M.D. 


Sold by Baldwin and Cradock, London; Thompson, Edinburgh; Parker, Oxford ; 
Bridges, Cambridge ; and Aikin, Lynn. 








+ 


A CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
This day is published, price 2s, 


LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, and GREEN’S CATA- 
LOGUE of OLD BOOKS, Part II. for 1829. Containing an useful and valuable Col- 
lection of Various Works on Divinity, History, Biography, Topography, &c.; together 
with an interesting Selection of Books relating to the East Indies, and the East India 
Company’s Chartered Rights. 

Also may be had, 


Part I., containing Works in various Foreign Languages, and every branch of Litera- 
ture.—39, Paternoster Jtow. 








Now ready, one vol. plates. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 1 _ 1828, 
BY CHARLES MACFARLANE, Ese. 


‘¢ This very interesting and important work contains the latest observations made in 
Turkey by two or three years.” —Courier. 

‘«« The details which the writer gives cannot fail to be read with peculiar interest at the 
present moment.””—Times. 

‘‘ Mr. Mafcarlane is an acute discriminating Traveller, and seems to have been ex- 
ceedingly diligent in pursuing his inquiries into the condition and resources of Turkey.” — 
Morning Chronicle, 

«« We have here a simple and faithful record of the author’s impressions, just as they 
were made upon his own mind; the volume abounds with anecdotal and piquant details, 
which readily assist our judgment upon the existing situation and probable future destinies 
of this remarkable empire and curious people.” —Literary Gazette, 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
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Just Published in 2 Vols. foolseap, price 12s, boards. 


- SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER by Mrs, 8S. C. HALL. 

‘In the style of Miss Mitford’s “ Village” donk with more of interest in 
narrative, we cordially recommend these little volumes to all our readers.” — Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“The simplicity, honesty, and eccentricity of the Irish Peasant have not been 
more closely pictured since the days of Miss Edgeworth.” Court Journal. 

“ Few recent publications are more deserving attention.” — Edin. Lit. Journal. 

‘‘ This is a very interest’ng work for all persons who are curious about the faith- 
ful delineation of characte:."— New Monthly. 

London: Printed for Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 10 Stationers’ Hall 
Geurt, and Ave Maria Lane. 





Published this day, 


In royal 18mo, illustrated by 3 Maps, 4s. half-bound, the 3d Edition, revised 
and enlarged, of 

THE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, and TRAVELLER’S COMPA- 
NION : Containing an Introduction to French Pronunciation ;—a copious Voca- 
bulary ;—a Selection of Phrases ;—a Series of Conversations, on a Tour to Paris by 
four different Routes, through France, through Holland, through Germany, and 
through Switzerland—with a Description of the Public Buildings, Institutions, 
Curiosities, Manners, and Amusements of the French Capital, &c.;—also Models 
of Epistolatory Correspondence, and Directions to Travellers. To which are 
added, the Statistics of Paris, and Tables of French and British Monies, Weights, 
and Measures. 


By G@BRIEL SURENNE, F.A:S.E., &c. &e. 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Also lately published 


SURENNE’S NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH PRIMER; or 
oe Step to the French Language; 3d Edition, enlarged; royal 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
sewed. 

BUQUET’S NOUVEAU COURS de LITTERATURE; 2d Edition, 
enlarged ; 12mo, 7s. bound. 

CORNILLON’S PETIT DICTIONNAIRE des DIFFICULTIES de 
la LANGUE FRANCAISE ; 2d Edition; 18mo, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH, SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, LONDON. 


IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES of DOGS, 

exhibiting remarkable Instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and social Disposition of 
this faithful animal: illustrated by Representations of the most striking Varieties, and 
by Correct Portraits of celebrated or remarkable Dogs, from ey ae chiefly original. 
Also, a Historical Introduction; and a copious Appendix on the Breeding, Feeding, 
Training, Diseases, and Medical Treatment of Dogs ; together with a Treatise on the 
Game-Laws of Great Britain. By CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN. Royal 18mo, 
with 34 Engravings. 8s. 6d. boards. 


‘If any one wishes to entertain enlarged and elightened opinions regarding this noble 
class of animals, let him peruse these ‘ Biographical Sketches’ and ‘ Authentic Anecdotes.’ 
—He will here find, besides a mass of highly useful and delightful information regardin 
the natural history and habits of every spccies of dog, upwards of two hundred an 
twenty anecdotes, illustrative of their dispositions, and all of the most entertaining kind.” 
—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


‘* We have seldom met with any volume containing so much judiciously blended plea- 
sure and instruction as this. It will not only become speedily popular, but obtain a 
standard reputation, and live in the libraries of all who rank among the curious and phi- 
losophical.’’—Glasgow Free Press. 

‘* This volume is one of the most striking examples of the combination of the amusing 
and the useful that we have lately met with. More varied and full than the admirable 
manageries of the Society of Useful Knowledge, it has also the advantage of having all 
its information made to bear upon one point, and on the illustration of the character and 
habitudes of one great family of Nature.’”-—Scots Times. 


STORIES from the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, in the manner of Stories selected 
from the History of England. By the Rev. ALEX. STEWART. 2d Edition, very 
greatly ah mat | ; with a Frontispiece and Vignette. Thick 18mo, 4s. half-bound. 


‘* We cannot praise too much the plan of this volume, as it is calculated to impress 
upon young minds a knowledge of history, which, in the ordinary course of education, 
is imparted with great labour by the master, and is received with equal pain and difficulty 
by the pupil.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


“Tt is an elegant little volume, which ought always to accompany the ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,’ and will be real with advantage even after their perusal.” —Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Journal, 


“ There is a charm about Mr. Stewart's style which we are sure must make his Stories 
very attractive to his young readers ; and when they have mastered this small volume, 
they will have become acquainted with the leading facts of the History of Scotland.”— 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


“For beginners, Mr. Stewart’s Stories from the History of Scotland are much better 
adapted than the Tales of a Grandfather ; the divisions are judicious, the pieces short, 
the chronological arrangement exactly what it should be ; and with these, and many other 
advantages, we strongly soem the work to the heads of families, and public and 
ptivate teachers of every description.””— Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 


An EPITOME of the GAME of WHIST ; consisting of an Introduction to the 
Mode of Playing and Scoring ; the Laws of the Game essentially reformed ; and Maxims 
for Playing arranged on a new and simple plan, calculated to give rapid proficiency to a 
Player of the dullest Perception and worst memory. By E. M. ARNAUD. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards. 

«It is written in a more popular and agreeable style than Hoyle’s treatise, and contains 
many instructions which Hoyle has omitted.”— Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

‘« Tt contains the substance of all that has"been said or can be produced on the subject.” 
—Edinburgh Evening Post. 
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WORKS ON EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH ; AND SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, LONDON, 


Tue high character which many of the school-books contained in the following List have 
acquired in every part of the United Kingdom, has induced the Publishers to exert them - 
selves still farther in improving their selection, both with respect to merit and variety, 


while at the same time 


ey have endeavoured to produce such a neat and correct style of 


Typography, as cannot fail to be gratifying to the Teacher and of advantage to the 


Scholar :— 


STEWART’s COMPENDIUM of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; with Re- 
marks on the Physical Peculiarities, Pro- 
ductions, Commerce, and Government of 
the various Countries ; Questions for Exa- 
mination at the End of each Division ; and 
Descriptive Tables, in which are given the 
Pronounciation, and a concise Account of 
all the Places that occur in the Work. 
Illustrated by 9 Maps. 3s. 6d. bound in 


red. 

FULTON’s PRONOUNCING VO- 
CABULARY, with Lessons in Prose and 
Verse. 2s. 

SMITH’s ANALYTICAL SYSTEM 
of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, arranged upon 
@ new and improved Plan. 1s. 6d. bound. 

EWING’s ENGLISH LEARNER ; 
or, a Selection of Lessons in Prose and 
Verse ; 7th Edition, improved. 2s. }bound. 

EWING’s PRINCIPLES of ELO- 
CUTILON ; 12th Edition, improved. 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

EWING’s RHETORICAL EXER- 
CISES ; being a Sequel to the Principles 
of Elocution ; 2d Edition, improved. 3s. 6d, 
bound. 

EWING’s NEW SYSTEM of GEO- 
GRAPHY; 11th Edition, improved. 4s. 6d.; 
or, with 9 Maps, 6s. 6d. bound. 

EWING’sNEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
carefully corrected to the present time ; 
royal 4to. 16s. half-bound ; coloured out- 
lines, 18s.; or full coloured, 21s. 

M’CULLOCH’s COURSE of ELE- 
MENTARY READING in SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE; with a copious List of 
the Latin and Greek Primitives ; 2nd Edi- 
tion, improved. 3s. 6d. bound. 

OLIVER & BOYD’s NEW and IM- 
PROVED EDITION of SCOTT’s BEAU- 
TIES of EMINENT WRITERS, in 2 vols. 
Vol. I. 2. 6.; Vol. [1. 2s.; or both volumes 
bound together, 4s. 


SCOTT’s LESSONS int READING 
and SPEAKING ; greatly improved by the 
Author ; 18th edition. 3s. bound. 

ADAM’sSELECT PASSAGES from 
the BIBLE ; arranged under distinct Heads, 
for the use of Schools and Families. 4s, 6d. 
bound. 

FULTON’s improved Edition of JOHN- 
SON’S DICTIONARY in Minature: To 
which are subjoined, Vocabularies of Classi- 
cal and Scriptural — Names, &c. &c.; 
7th Edition. 3s. bound. 

STEWART’s HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND, from the Roman Invasion till the 
Suppression of the Rebellion in 1745 ; with 
Exercises. 5s. bound. 

STEWART’S myth Edition of 
Dr. GOLDSMITH’s HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND ; witha Continuation and Exercises ; 
3d Edition. 5s. bound. 

SIMPSON’s HISTORY fof SCOT- 
LAND; with Exercises ; 15th Edition, 
enlarged. 6s. 6d. bound. 

SIMPSON’s improved Edition of Dr. 
GOLDSMITH’s. HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND ; with Exercises ; 8th Edition, en- 
a 3s. 6d. bound. 

IMPSON’s improved Edition of Dr. 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME; 
with Exercises and a Map ; 8th Edition, 
enla . 3s. 6d, bound. 

SIMPSON’s improved Edition of Dr. 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE; 
with Exercises ; 4th Edition, enlarged. 3s. 
6d. bound. 

INGRAM's PRINCIPLES _ of 
ARITHMETIC ; 4th Edition, enlarged. 
Is. bound. 

A KEY to this Work, 2s. 6d. bound. 

JOHNSTONE’s ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC. 2s. bound. 

MELROSE’s PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC ; improved by Incram ; 8th Edit. 
2s. bound, 
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INGRAM’s KEY to MELROSE’s 
ARITHMETIC. 4s. bound. 


STFWART’s oye Edition of 
CORNELIUS NEPOS ; with Notes, Vo- 


INGRAM’s CONCISE SYSTEM of cabulary, Chronology, &c.; 7th Edition. 


MENSURATION. 4s. 6d. bound. 

INGRAM’simproved Edition of HUT- 
TON’s ARITHMETIC & BOOK-KEEP- 
ING. 3s. boards. 

GALBRAITH’s MATHEMATICAL 
& ASTRONOMICAL TABLES. 9s. bds. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY Edition 
of RUDDIMAN’s LATIN{RUDIMEATS, 
2d, Edition. 2s. 6d. bound. 

HUNTER’s RUDDIMAN’s RUDI- 
MENTS ; 2d Edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 

HUNTER’s RUDDIMAN’s GRAM- 
MAR. 4s. bound, 

HUNTER’s SALLUST, 1s.6d. bound. 

HUNTER’s VIRGIL ; with English 
Notes, 3s, 6d. bound. 

HUNTER’s HORACE; with Notes, 
critical and explana . 8s. 6d. bound. 

HUNTER’S LIVY, Book I, to V.; 
with English Notes. 5s. bound. 

HUNTER’s LIVY, Book XXI. to 
XXV.; with Notes. 4s. 6d. bound. 


3s. bound. 

DYMOCK’s improved Edition of 
SALLUST ; with Notes and Index, &c.; 
2d Edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK 
RUDIMENTS ; 2nd Edition. 4s. bound, 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK 
EXTRACTS, chiefly from the Attic Wri- 
ters; with a Vocabulary. 3s. 64. bound. 

SURENNE’s NEW PRONOUNC.- 
ING FRENCH PRIMEBR; new Edition. 
Is. 6d. sewed. 

SURENNE’s NEW FRENCH MA- 
NUAL, and TRAVELLER’S COMPA- 
NION; new Edition. 4s. half-bound. 

BUQUET’s NOUVEAU COURS de 
LITTERATURE;; 2d. Edition. 7s. bound. 

CORNILLON’s PETIT DICTION- 
NAIRE de la LANGUE FRANCAISE: 
3s. 6d, half-bound. 





PARLIAMENT. 
This day is Published in 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


AN ARGUMENT for more of the DIVISION of LABOUR in CIVIL 
LIFE in this Country. Part. I. In which Parliament, and the distracting Number 


By WILLIAM WICKENS. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street 


of its Cares, are treated of, 


Flatterin 


testimony has been borne to the merits of this Work, in leading Arti- 


cles of the Times, the Morning Chronicle, the Globe, and the British Traveller. 
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